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PREFACE 



What should young adolescents know about law enforce- 
ment? What should they accept as their own responsibilities 
for law enforcement? What image of the policeman should 
they have? What responsibility does the policeman have 
for his own image? What can be done to foster better re- 
lationships between police and youth and, ultimately, to 
control delinquency and prevent crime? 

Finding answers to questions such as these was one of 
the primary goals of the project reported in this docu- 
ment. Supported by a $62,678 Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act (LEAA) grant, The Cincinnati Police-Juvenile Attitude 
Project constituted a valuable addition to other LEAA- 
supported projects endeavoring to improve police- juvenile 
relations. The basic element in a human relations program 
is the establishment of "two-way" communication. Accord- 
ingly, the Cincinnati Project sought to understand the 
attitude of youth toward police— and vice versa— and to 
bring about a "dialogue" between the two groups. 

At the outset, the Project recognized certain hard 
. facts; Many young teenagers are openly antagonistic towards 

' the men responsible for enforcing the law. They equate 

involvement or witnessing with "tattling" or "squealing . 



Similarly, there is a lack of police understanding of 
the very special nature of adolescent problems and the 
importance of these years in developing lasting social 
attitudes . 

To combat these problems, the University of Cincinnati, 
the Cincinnati Police Division^ and specific Cincinnati 
school districts joined forces. Their goal? Development 
of curriculum materials for both junior high schools and 
the police academy to supply the knowledge that seemed to 
be lacking on both sides. 

As the first step toward accomplishing this goal, the 
Project held a National Conference in which top law enforce- 
ment officers and secondary school administrators established 
curriculum criteria and guidelines. In Fall and Winter 
Seminars held at the University of Cincinnati, twelve 
selected social studies teachers and twelve selected police 
officers then translated the Conference's conclusions and 
recommendations into tangible curriculum units to be used 
in the experimental program. 

Next, the curriculum materials for grades 7, 8, and 9 
were placed in social studies programs in twelve selected 
junior high schools, to be taught on either a two-week or 
six-week basis. The police program, six hours iii length, 
was introduced into the Cincinnati Police Academy Qurriculum. 



In the school experiment , the students to be taught 
and matching control groups were both prescaled , using an 
attitude research method developed in 1965 by the Project 
Director, Dr. Robert Fortune. Following completion of the 
school units, both experimental and control subjects were 
rescaled to determine whether significant attitude change 
had occurred. Statistical analysis of all data from this 
experimental stage showed that the curriculum units were 
able to bring about a general attitude improvement in the 
experimental subjects, as measured by Dr. Fortune's Attitude- 
toward-Police scale c 

The information and curriculum materials developed by 
the Project were presented to a National Institute on Early 
Adolescent Attitudes toward Law Enforcement. Representatives 
from approximately fourteen states met for two weeks at the 
University of Cincinnati and received a detailed description 
of the entire project as well as the actual curriculvim units. 
Many of the states represented in the Institute subsequently 
established pilot projects. As a result of this enthusiastic 
response, the initial supply of curriculum units was exhausted 
and additional printing made necessary* 

Finally, the entire Project was evaluated by a committee 
made up of three University of Cincinnati professors and 
three police officers who were not connected with the Project 

iii 






in any way. Their impartial assessment indicated satis- 
faction with the Project’s work and methods, and with the 
end product- -the curriculum imits. 

Under its LEAA grant agreement, the Cincinnati Project 
submitted the three items which make up this document: the 

Final Project Report; The Law and Law Enforcement -A Manual 
for Teachers of the Junior High School Social Studies; and 
the Nature of the Early Adolescent - A training Unit for 
Police. Specific data on delinquency control is not yet 
available: more time is required to measure the effectiveness 

of such programs in reducing delinquency. This report, how- 
ever, does provide valtiable insight into youth’s \mder standing 
of, and cooperation with, the law enforcement mission. 



Office of Law Enforcement Assistance 
U.S. Department of Justice 
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SUmRY 



CINCINNATI POLICE-JUVENILE ATTITUDE PROJECT 

The Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project is concerned with 
the design and development of curriculum units for junior high school 
social studies classes and for police training. The purpose of such 
units is to bring about improvement in police-juvenile relations on a 
mass scale by means of a tested educational program. 

This project had its origin in an extensive study of the attitudes 
of junior high school students toward police, carried out jointly by 
the University of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Police Division in 196 $. 
The study, directed by Dr. Robert Portune of the university's Department 
of Secondary Education, had identified the lack of student knowledge of 
the rai— 3 ion and function of law and law enforcement as a primary con- 
tributing factor in adverse attitudes toward police. At the same time 
the study also directed attention to the fact that police officers 
lacked knowledge of the nature of the early adolescent and of special 
procedures that might be used in handling this special age. 

It was proposed that the University of Cincinnati, the Cincinnati 
Police Division, and cooperating school districts within the Cincinnati 
sphere of influence, work together to design and develop curriculum 
units that would supply the knowledge that seemed to be lacking, place 
these curriculum units on a trial basis in certain experimental schools 
and in the police academy, and then analyze the results. This propose^ 
was presented to the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, U.S. Department 
of Justice, in spring, 1966, and in June, 1966, funds were made available 
to carry out the work. 
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The project proceeded in a series of well-defined stages, as follovjs: 

1. A National Conference on Early Adolescent Attitudes tov/ard Police 
was held in August, I 966 , bringing together top law enforcement officers 
and secondary school administrators to lay out the guidelines of the 
curriculu"; units* Such questions as ’'Hovt much should a seventh grade 
child know about law?" were asked of, and answered by, this conference. 

At the conclusion of the conference, criteria for the proposed units had 
been established. 

2. Twelve selected social studies teachers and twelve selected 

police officers from the Greater Cincinnati area met on the University of 
Cincinnati campus for twenty-three weeks in academic year 1966-6? to design 
and develop the curriculum units and the materials that would be used with 
them. Consultation and assistance of all kinds was provided by the project. 
Working within the guidelines established by the National Conference, the 
twenty-four participants in this stage of the program created the curriculum 
units and the materials that were to be used in the experimental program. 
Three junior high school units x-rere developed under the titles GRADE SEVEN, 

THE WORLD OF RULES; GRADE EIGHT, THE WORLD OF GAMES; and GRADE ND3E, THE 

WORLD OF LAWS. A unit for police training, called THE NATURE OF THE EARLY 
ADOLESCENT> was also produced. 

3 . In April, 196?, all units were instituted experimentally. The 

school units were placed in the ongoing social studies program in txirelve 
selected junior high schools, to be taught on either a two-week or a six- 

week basis. The police program, six hours in length, was introduced into 

the Cincinnati Police Academy curriculum. In the school experiment the 
students to be taught and matching control groups were both pre-scaled, 
using an attitude research. Following the completion of the school units. 
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all experimental and control subjects were re-scaled in order to determine 

whether any significant changes had occurred. 

U, Following the experimental stage of the program all data was 
analyzed by means of two statistical programs. In the first, an analyses 
of variance in mean scores of the various sub-groi^s of students partici- 
pating in the experimental stage was conducted. In the second an item 
analysis of the responses on the attitude scale was conducted. Both 
analyses showed conclusively that the experimental injection of the cur- 
riculum units in the regular social studies prograrri had brought about 
significant favorable changes in the attitude scale scores of the experi- 
mental subjects. At the same time the control subject either did not 
change or changed in a significantly unfavorable direction. Item analysis 
indicated that the favorable changes in the mean scores of the experimental 
subjects were caused by the general shifting on the part of large masses 
of students and not by extreme shifts of scattered individuals. It has 
been demonstrated, in short, that the curriculum units were able to bring 
about a general in^irovement in the attitudes of the experimental subjects, 
as measured by the Attitude-toward-Police scale • 

5 . In July, 1967, a National Institute on Early Adolescent Attitudes 
toward Law Enforcement was held on the ttiiversity of Cincinnati carpus to 
disseminate the information that had been accumulated during the course of 
the project. The development of the attitude scale, the inception of the 
Cincinnati Project, and a full, detailed description of the various stages 
of the project were presented over the course of two weeks to representatives 
from approximately fourteen states. The participants in the institute 
received the information and the curriculum units and materials with 
enthusiasm. Subsequently, pilot projects in many of the states represented 
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at the institute have been established, to such an extent that the first 
five hundred copies of the curriculum units, printed as part of the project, 
have now been exhausted and an additional printing has been made necessary. 

6. As a by-product of the Cincinnati Project, the attitude rese-!?rch 
originated by the University of Cincinnati has now been expanded to include 
approximately 2000 subjects, whose attitudes toward police have been 
scaled, and who provide a base of research and information for graduate 
studies in the university's Department of Secondary Education. In addition, 
two university courses, designed to teach the development and use of cur- 
ricul urn materials such as those produced by this project, have been incor- 
porated into the ongoing program of the College of Education, University 

of Cincinnati. 

7. An independent assessment and evaluation of the entire project 
has been conducted by an evaluation committee composed of three professors 
from the Uiiversity of Cincinnati and three police officers who were not 
connected with the project in any way. This evaluation indicates satis- 
faction with the attainment of the objectives set for the project, as well 
as confidence in the scientific methods used to mount it. 

In their own conclusions, the project directors have noted specifically 
that the curriculum units fill a gap now existing in the present school and 
police programs. It can be demonstrated from the Cincinnati research that 
a student leaving grade nine has a poorer attitude toward law and law en- 
forcement than does a student entering grade seven, that nothing exists in 

the present standard school curriculum to reverse this trend. Likexd.se, 

• / ‘ * 

the standard polioe training program, jprovides nothing, aimed specifically 

at the early adolescent, at the very special nature of his problems, and 

at the inportance of this life period in the development of lasting* attitudes. 

6 



Bty providing curriculuin units and materials that fill these tvro 
knowledge gaps, the Cincinnati Police -Juvenile Attitude Project makes a 
real contribution tovjr.rd a long range solution to the problem of the police 

image in a free, democratic society* 

The directors feel, further, that the Cincinnati Project, carried out 

on a wider basis, under the same rigid controls, could prove to state 
legislatures that such curriculum units and materials have a necessary 
place in both the compulsory school program and in the police training 
program. The persistent demand for materials and information, and the 
establishment of pilot projects in many parts of the country (all based 
on the Cincinnati Project) have convinced the directors of the Cincinnati 
Project that a national demonstration of the value of such curriculum units 
and materials is not only feasible, but also timely* 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

Officially^ in the beginning, the project was known as the ’’Police- 
Teacher Curriculum Development for Improving Police- Juvenile Relations.” 
Later, needing a less awkward reference, those engaged in the program called 
it the "Cincinnati Police -Juvenile Attitude Project.” In essence. Office 
of Law Enforcement Assistance Grant Project No. 0$2 fits both titles, since 
it was an atterapt to change early adolescent attitudes toward law and law 
enforcement by inserting new curriculum units and materials into ongoing 
junior high school and police training programs. The design and development 
of such units and materials comprised the main work of the Cincinnati Pro- 
ject from July 1, 1966 through i^ril 1, 1967. The e3cperimental use of these 
units and materials in twelve junior hi^ schools and in the Cincinnati 
Police Acadany, and the evaluation of results conqprised the main work of 
the project from April 1, 1967 to its close on August 31, 1967. 

In a strict chronological sense the Cincinnati Project began more than 
a year before it was funded by the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

Its origin can be established as early as the spring of 1969, when the man 
who was to become Project Director conducted his definitive research in the 
area of early adolescent attitudes toward police.^ Working with 1,000 

^An Analysis of the Attitudes of Junior High School Pig)ils toward Police 
Officers^ Doctoral dissertation, Uhiversity of Cincinnati, 1965. Avail- 
able through Uhiversity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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junior high school students in Cincinnati, Dr. Robert Fortune, then a grad- 
uate assistant in the University of Cincinnati's College of Education, 
engaged in a unique study designed to illuminate the problem of juvenile 
attitudes tovfard law and law enforcement. This study involved the develop- 
ment of a reliable attitude scale (the FORTUNE ATTITUDE-TOWARD-FOLICE SCALE), 
the interviewing of hundreds of students who scored at critical points on 
the scale, and the direct observation of police-juvenile contacts in the 
field. Prom these phases of the research certain problem areas emerged, 
were identified, and were later attacked in the Cincinnati Project. Most 
important of the problem areas were the following: 

1. The general population of junior high school students 
displayed an alarming ignorance of the function and 
mission of law enforcement in a democratic society. 

2. The standard junior higli school program was almost 
totally devoid of curriculum units and materials aimed 
at improving student knowledge and understanding of law 
and law enforcement. 

3 . Students who emerged from the ninth grade had significantly 
poorer attitudes toward police than did students who 
entered grade seven. Thus, instead of building favor- 
able attitudes toward law and law enforcemer l, the 

school was allowing the student attitudes to deteriorate. 

U. A major factor in the formation of adverse attitudes toward 
police was the police -juvenile contact. This contact brought 
together a juvenile with little or no knowledge of the nature 
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of law enforcement and a police officer with little or no 
knowledge of the nature of the early adolescent. 

5. The attitudes of junior hi^ school students toward police 
varied significantly with respect to age, grade in school, 
sex, race, school achievement, church attendance, and socio- 
economic level. 

In general. Dr. Fortune discovered, the attitudes of Cincinnati early 
adolescents toward police were non-negative rather than positive. When a 
police contact (either casual or formal) occurred, these attitudes invari- 
ably became negative. Dr. Fortune theorized that much, if not all, of this 
adverse reaction stemmed from mutual ignorance. Because of their ignorance 
of the police mission and function in a free society, early adolescents did 
not possess favorable attitudes sufficiently strong to survive the police 
contact. In addition, because of their ignorance of the special nature of 
the early adolescent, police officers failed to make the special efforts 
required to enhance the police image in the minds of this particular segment 
of American youth. 

Concluding a report of his research in 1965, Dr. Fortune wrote; 

Favorable attitudes toward law enforcement. . .would seem to 
constitute one characteristic of ”the good citizen," and the 
development of such attitudes is undoubtedly a responsibility 
of the junior high school. In any general national war on 
crime the compulsory school would seem to have an obligation 
to iiT^i'ove the police image in the minds of its students. 

This obligation is especially pressing when research shows 
that the broad, general attitude of early adolescents toward 
police officers needs strengthening.^ 

P* 8 
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peaking at iiichigan State University in 1966, he further declared: 

14ost persistent of all needs indicated by this (Cincinnati) 
stud^ is a solution to the problem of the face to face con- 
tact between these youngsters and the policeman on the beat. 

It is ray feeliTig that the compulosry school and the police 
agency both have a responsibility in this area... (the early 
adolescents) need to have an understanding of the mission 
and function of lav7 enforcement officers . They need to 
know the place of law enforcement in the social structure 
of the community, the contribution of law enforcement 
officers to the safety and order of all citizens, and the 
ri^ts and responsibilities of citizens, with respect to 
law enforcement.^ 

The Cincinnati research had shown, among other things, that junior 
high school curricxila lacked a formal approach to the stu<^y of law and law 
enforcement. With some minor exceptions, such as haphazard assembly programs, 
casual invitations to law enforcement officers to address individual classes, 
and infrequent safety campaigns, the junior high school program did not have 
either the units or the materials that would foster favorable attitudes to- 
ward police. TfJhere any attenqpt was made, no evaluation was attempted, no 
measure of success could be determined. On the contrary, the complete 
absence of scientific control over police-school cooperative programs, and 
the complete lack of reliable evaluation of such programs, was one of the 
consistent factors characteristic of all such endeavors, not only in 
Cincinnati, but in other cities vjhere such programs existed. 

It is important to place these considerations in perspective in order 
to gain insight into the direction taken by the Cincinnati Project, and the 
results of that project as described in this report. First, and possibly 
roost inportant, it t >uld be taken into account that in Cincinnati a reli- 
able measuring instr\ament, the Fortune ATP-Scale, had been developed prior 



^lACP Woricshop for Police Rrofessors, April, 1966. 
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to the inception of the project* This instrument was available as iin evalu- 
ative tool when the project was finally mounted. Secondly, because of its 
unique position, with respect to research already completed, the liiiversity 
of Cincinnati was able to establish a cooperative partnership not only with 
the Greater Cincinnati schools, but also x^ith the Cincinnati Police Division. 
Thirdly, there was a demonstrated need for new cxirriculxam units and materials 
in both the ongoing junior high school program and in the ongoing police 
training program. Li brief, the three ingredients of need, facilities for 
meeting the need, and instrument for evaluating success were all present 
when the Cincinnati Project was first proposed. It was possible, then, to 
define the major problem areas to be attacked in terms of xmiversity, school, 
and police agency. 

The recurring theme seemed to be the lack of curriculum xanits and ma- 
terials in both school and police training program, and it was in this area 
that the university could offer most assistance. It became the intention of 
the university to utilize its facilities and faculty in the designing and 
developing of the needed curriculxam xanits and materials, to place these lanits 
on an eaqperimental basis in both school and police academy, and to measxare 
the influence of such units on the attitudes of the early adolescents involved 
in the eisqperimental program. 

In Hay, 1966, the Ikiiversity of Cincinnati proposed to attack the major 
problem of curriculxam design and development by means of a six-stage program 
planned to meet the folloxring needs : 

1. The need for criteria that woxild serve as guidelines for 
both of the cxirrioxalxam projects, one for school and one 
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for police training. Uj? to this point, no one had ever 
decided what a jimior high school student should know 
about law, or about law enforcement. Nor did guidelines 
exist to help specify the responsibility a police officer 
had for his own image, with respect to the early adolescent. 

2. The need to design and develop workable curriculum \inits. 

It x7as felt that, to be effective, such units would have 
to be produced by practicing teachers and police officers. 
The facilities of the university would have to be utilized 
to bring these practicing professionals together in this 
endeavor. 

3. The need to establish e^qperimental programs in selected 
public and parochial schools and in the police academy. 
These programs would utilize the curriculum units and 
materials designed and developed by teachers and police 
officers working under the direction of the university. 

U. The need to control and evaluate the experimental programs. 
Such control and evaluation would be accomplished by stan- 
dard research methods, such as the use of control groups, 
and by application of the methods of attitude measurement 
available to the project team. 

5 . The need to disseminate the results of the project. The 
university was in a unique position in that conferences 
and institutes were part of its standard operation, thus 
dissemination hy such means offered no special or novel 
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problems . 

6. The need for an objective evaluation of the total project. 

Here the university could provide expert assessment by 
personnel not connected with the project. 

To meet these needs the University of Cincinnati proposed a fourteen- 
month project, directed by Dr. Robert Fortune, then assistant professor of 
education. Dr. Fortune was to have as his assistant director Dr. Jack E. 
Corle, also an assistant professor of education in the university's College 
of Education. Rounding out the staff would be a fiill-time project secretary, 
a university graduate assistant, and several key consultants, including 
Colonel Stanley R. Schrotel, then Chief of the Cincinnati Folice Division. 

In June, 1966, it was announced by the U. S. Department of Justice 
that the Itoiversity of Cincinnati had been granted funds to mount the pro- 
ject as proposed, and on July 1, 1966, a project office was opened on the 
university campus . 

The six stages of the Cincinnati Froject will be described in detail 
in this report, as follows: 

In Chapter II, the development of the original criteria for the curric- 
ulum units, by means of a national conference of police officers and educa- 
tors, will be described. Chapter III will cover the design and development 
of those units by means of a series of university seminars. Chapter IV will 
present the experimental programs as they were carried out in twelve Greater 
Cincinnati junior high schools and in the Cincinnati Folice Academy. Chapter 
V will feature a fiill description of the attitude measurements involved in 
the project, as well as a complete statistical analysis of all data. The 
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concern of Chapter VI will be a national institute held on the university 
campus in sunBner> 196?> in order to disseminate the findings> products, and 
recommendations of the project team* Chapter VII will be devoted to an 
account of the separate evaluation of the project (submitted as an ^pendlx 
to this report), as well as certain recommendations and conclusions of the 
directors . 

Products of the Cincinnati Project, such as curriculum guides, supple- 
mentary readings, and other pertinent materials are also submitted sepa- 
rately as appendices to this report. Where they are mentioned in the text, 
they are referred to by name rather than by their appendix designation. 

What is involved here, then, is one city's attempt to attack a major 

problem of modern law enforcement, the police- juvenile relationship. To 

introduce a description of that attack, it seems appropriate to quote from 

the Ihiversity of Cincinnati's original proposal, where, in discussing the 

significance of the project, it was stated: 

Although there is widespread recognition of the importance 
of juvenile and adult attitudes toward law enforcement and 
the law enforcement officer, little is known of those aspects 
of attitude formation and change that bear directly on this 
problem. There is agreement, however, among those concerned 
with the psychology and the education of youth, that the 
junior high school years are critical years in attitude devel- 
opment. Since research indicates that unfavorable attitudes 
toward police result from the police contact with the early 
adolescent, and since research also indicates that there is 
a lack of understanding on the part of the early adolescent 
of the police mission and function, and a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the policeman of the nature of the early 
adolescent, a unique attack on these deficiencies is proposed 
by this project.^ 



^Final Proposal to OLEA, May, 1966, p. S±. 
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CHAPTER II 



PROJECT GUIDELINES 



Stage 1: National Conference on Early Adolescent Attitudes 
toward Police . This conference will be sponsored jointly 
by the University of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Police 
Division. It will be held on the carapus of the university 
August 29, 30, and 31, 1966. Working participants will 
consist of ten outstanding juvenile officers recommended 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
ten leaders in the field of junior high school curriculum 
recommended by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. The major objectives of the participants will 
be (a) the defining of early adolescent attitudes toward 
police;, and (b) the establishment of basic criteria for 
curriculum units, materials, and methodology aimed at the 
formation of favorable attitudes toward law enforcement and 
the law enforcement officer. The conference will be con- 
ducted by the Project Director, Assistant Director, and six 
speaker -consultants from the areas of adolescent psychology, 
junior high school social studies, teacher training, atti- 
tude research, police procedures and practices with respect 
to juveniles, and general laxj enforcement. The definitions 
and criteria developed by this conference will form the frame- 
work on which the (next stage of the project) will be designed. 

Iftiiversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLEA, 1966 



The idea of a national conference was discussed thoroughly before it 
became a key part of the university’s proposal. In this preliminary dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that the curriculura units and materials that 
would be developed during the course of the project would, first of all, have 
to be meaningful, useful, and practical. In answering a sin?)le question such 
as, ”How much should a seventh grade student be expected to know about the 
law?" guidelines were needed, if the product of the project was to be 
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meaningful to student and teacher, capable of being used in the ongoing 
school program, and practically certain to achieve hoped for results. These 
did not seem to be areas in which the guesses of university professors, no 
matter hew educated such guesses, would be acceptable. Other opinions were 
required, not only to provide a broader base on which to build, but also 
to establish a kind of national consensus of need, since it was assumed 
from the start of the project that it would have national rather than strictly 

local implications. 

Dr. Fortune was to present the gist of these early discussions in his 

introductory remarks to the conference when it was held on the university 

campus in late AugUvSt, 1966, as originally proposed. At that time, he said; 

I assure you that we, as a university faculty, could get off 
somewhere by ourselves, sit down, and develop a set of curric- 
ulum units on law enforcement. don’t feel, however, that 
such units would be either meaningful or successfiil. If I 
were going to develop a unit on chemistry, I would go to the 
chemists who are expert in particular phases of the subject, 
and I woiad get some idea of what such a unit involves and 
what limitations should be imposed. I propose to develop 
units on law enforcement by going to the e:q>erts and getting 
some guidelines. 

The "experts" to whom he referred had been chosen carefially, albeit 
quickly, between July 1, 1966, and mid-August, 1966. As soon as it was 
learned that the project would be funded by OLEA, the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police was contacted for a list of juvenile commanders. 
Such a list was furnished immediately by lACP, which also expressed such 
interest in the project that Dr. Robert Walker of that organization was 
invited to participate. 

Since the lACP list offered many more officers that could be invited 
to the conference, the directors decided to choose participating police 
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on a regional basiS;> thus attempting to establish an impressive cross section 
of national police views. Invitations were tendered, therefore, to ten 
officers in what were considered to be key spots that would reflect regional 
thinking. Of the first ten invited to the conference, ten acceptances were 
received. In addition, OLEA. suggested that two officers (one from Tucson, 
Arizona, and one from Minneapolis, Minnesota) be invited, since these officers 
were engaged in directing related OLEA projects. The final list of police 
participants included the following officers: 



Lt. Joseph E. Bakes 


Juvenile Bureau, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Capt. Paul Flaugher 


Juvenile Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lt. Elaine Gardner 


Women's Division, Detroit, Michigan 


Capt. V/alter Heinrich 


Crime Prevention Division, Tanpa, Florida 


Policewoman Frances Herb 


Youth Division, Chicago, Illinois 


Lt. Kenneth Ice 


Community Relations Division, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Capt. Lloyd Lindsey 


Juvenile Bureau, Lexington, Kentucky 


Capt. Therese Rocco 


Police Department, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Lt. William Schonnesen 


Juvenile Division, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lt. Victor Vieira 


Juvenile Division, Berkeley, California 


Sgt. Harold Zook 


Police D^artment, Little Rock, Arkansas 



Captain Milton Ihgbring, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who had accepted, was 
prevented from attending because of late August riot conditions existing in 
his city. Additional local participants included Sergeant Robert Bradford, 
of the Hamilton County, Ohio, Sheriff's Patrol; Captain Elmer Reis, Cincinnati 
Police Division; Captain Robert Roncker, Cincinnati Police Division; and 
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Patrolman Ronald Taylor, Hamilton County, Ohio, Sheriff's Patrol. Observers 
to the conference consisted of various members of the Cincinnati Police 

Division and the Hamilton County Juvenile Court. 

Although it had been suggested that the school "experts" be selected in 

a similar manner from a list supplied by the Mational Association of Secon- 
dary school Principals, this method was abandoned in favor of a matching 
method proposed by Dr. Corle, who felt that each police officer should be 
matched by a school administrator from his city. Dr. Corle advanced several 
reasons for such a method: first, such a conference might indirectly bring 
about closer cooperation between school and police agency in the involved 
cities} second, if, as anticipated, the project would be implemented on a 
national basis, and if the conference cities should be involved in such a 
national program, then the attendance of both a police representative and a 
school representative would make such iB?)lementation easier, since both 
representatives would have had prior contact with the project. Both reasons 
seemed sound, and invitations were sent to the school systems in the cities 



from which police officers had been invited. Of the ten school systems con 
tacted, three could provide no participants. In two oases, Chicago and 



Taspa, changes in school s\«>erintendenoies were responsible; in the third 
case, Lexington, the early starting of school was the cause. The final list 
of school participants included the following representatives : 



Mr. William Genszler 



v^ocial Studies Supervisor, 



Dr. Harold H^rison 
Mrs. Cecils Hudson 
Mr. Theodore Kuinmerlein 



Field Executive, Detroit, Michigan 
Safety Si:pervisor, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Executive Director, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Mr. Frank Mason 



Administrative Assistant, Phoenix, 
Arizona 



^ir * Dean ^^oore 



Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 



Mr. Frank Ctt 



Principal, Tucson, Arizona 



Mr. Thomas Parker 



Vice Principal, Berkeley, California 



Mr. Francis Rifugiato 



City Schools, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 



Miss E. Jean Tilford 



Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 



Miss Helen Yeager 



Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 



On the morning of August 29, 1966, approximately forty participants 

and observers began the three-day conference that was to establish guidelines 

for the project. Speaking to the assembled group. Dr. Portune said: 

I don*t know whether you thought you were coming here to 
learn.. . .Primarily, you are here to teach. We are hoping 
to pick yoxar brains for the next three days. We are hoping 
that through your experience in police work and school work 
you will have some knowledgeable opinions of what early 
adolescents should learn in their schools about law enforce- 
ment. We hope you will tell us what you would like police- 
men to know about kids We are going to have polic^en 

and teachers developing our curriculum units. Then they 
are going to take them out and try them e^qperimentally in 
twelve schools and in the police acaden^r* Consider, how- 
ever, that these people have the whole range of law and 
law enforcement in our society to choose from. We want 
to limit them to those factors that you consider most 
important to the task at hand. We want to establish 
some guidelines, some criteria, within which our curric- 
ulum developers can work. 

It was made clear that what the project needed from the start was a set 
of answers to some fairly simple and specific questions. These were questions 
that had been sent out in advance to all participants, and much of the work 
of the conference was to be concerned with providing answers where no answers 
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had existed before. To accomplish this purpose the groi^) was broken up 
into two workshop sections, each of which was to provide a final report to 
Dr. Walker, of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, who would 
in turn, summarize results for the entire gcoup. Between worksliop sessions 
information would be fed to the group through a series of pertinent papers 
presented by outstanding speaker-consultants who had been invited to the 

university campus for this purpose. 

The target of the conference was specified as the youngster from age 
twelve through age sixteen, in grades seven, eight, and nine. It was en^ha 
sized that all discussions should focus on this youngster and not on the 
entire juvenile range. It was concerning this specialized group that the 
questions to be ansx^ered had been posed. Those questions were as follows : 
1. Vlhat should early adolescents know about law enforcement? 

a. Should they know the policeman as a person or as 
a syrabol? 

b. Should they know ary mechanics of police work? 

Which? 

c. Should they know ary of the history or philosophy 
of law enforcement in a danocratic society? What 
parts? 

d. Should they know of the organization and operation 
of law enforcement agencies? Which ones and what? 

e. Should they know of the laws governing juveniles? 

2. What image of the policeman do we want these youngsters to 
have? 

a. Policeman as a buddy? 

b. Policeman as an adult friend? 

c. Policeman as an armed enforcer of the law? 

d. Some combination of the above? 
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3. tJliat should early adolescents accept as their own responsi- 
bilities for laxf enforcement? 

a. Helping the police is a duty of good citizenship? 

b. Helping theraselves by helping the police? 

c. Helping the community through helping the police? 

d. Associating rights and responsibilities? 

e. Distinguishing between tattling or squealing 
and involvement or witnessing . 

U. VJhat responsibility does the policeman have for his 
own image? 

a. What does he need to know about early adolescents? 

b. Socio-economic background? 

c. Physical and psychological makeup? 

d. Family and peer relationships? 

5. I'Jhat devices will prove effective in shaping favorable 
attitudes toward police? 

a. Field trips? 

b. Visits to classrooms by police? 

c . Films ? 

d. Reading materials? 

To provide pertinent background infonnation for workshop discussion, 
the conference featured presentations by authorities representing various 
related areas. Thus, on Monday, August 29, after a welcoming address by 
Dean William L. Carter of the university’s College of Education, a keynote 
address xras made by Colonel Stanley R. Schrotel, then Chief of the Cincinnati 
Police Division. Colonel Schrotel spoke on "The Police Image", relating the 
major problem of the image of law enforcement to the purposes of the confer- 



ence. 



The lack of public interest and support presented a serious difficulty 



according to Colonel Schroteli 



It accounts in large measure for inadequate police budgets, 
deficiencies in personnel and equipment, lack of active 
cooperation in reporting known lax^ violations and suspicious 
circumstances, reluctance to serve as witnesses and jurors, 
the increased number of assaults i^on i^lice officers, the 
failure of citizens to come to the assistance of police 
officers, and a multitude of sijnilar factors that reflect 
apathy and very often downright hostility upon the part of 

the public. 

There was a clear need. Colonel Schrotel declared, to build a better 
understanding on the part of youth of the purposes and objectives of law 
enforcement. Tiiis was building for a future in which these young people 



would take their places as community leaders and parents. 

Cn the afternoon of August 29 , 1 ^. Samuel Chapman, of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, described 
’’Law Enforcement in Our Itodern Society. " The purpose of this presentation 
was to acquaint the school people present with the broad background of the 
topic. This Ito*. Chapman accomplished by tracing the history of law enforce 
ment to the present time and by putting modem law enforcement in the per- 
spective of sociological changes. Describing the policeman as the nation’s 
shield against totalitarianism and crime -ridden streets, Ifr. Chapman 
concluded 

The police must have public sipport and the public must 
have police service . Both are interdependent and each 
will falter xri.thout the other. This is so because a 
police department. . .needs the cooperation of the public. 
Consequently, responsibility for the prevention of crime, 
the apprehension of criminals, and the prosecution of 



^TuU text available in OLEA First Quarterly Report of the Cincinnati 
Project 
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those charged X'jith crime is not solely that of the police 
and the courts. It belongs to the public, too. 

Also on the afternoon of August 29> Dr. Fortune and Dr. Corle presented 
a detailed ejsplanation of the original attitude study carried out at the 
Iftiiversity of Cincinnati, This included a description of the scaling, inter- 
viewing, and observing methods used to collect data, as well as a statistical 
analysis of that data. It was pointed out that the Fortune ATP-Scale had 
been derived by scientifically acceptable methods, that its reliability 
tested at .90, making it useful for work with groups, and that its norms 
were based on the scores of 1,000 Cincinnati early adolescent subjects. 
Comparative means for various subgroups had produced the following information; 

1. It took approximately two years of age to bring about a 
significant change in attitude. Thus, twelve-year olds 
had significantly more favorable attitudes toward police 
than did fourteen-year olds, thirteen was significantly 
more favorable than fifteen, and fourteen more favorable 
than sixteen. 

2. Girls had significantly more favorable attitudes than 
did boys of their race, and whites had significantly 
more favorable attitudes than did Negroes of their 
sex. Or, graphically: 



IffllTE GIRLS 



miTE BOYS 



NEGRO GIRLS 






NEGRO BOYS 

3. Pupils in high ability groups at any grade level had 
significantly more favorable attitudes than did piflpils 
in low ability groTjps. 

U. Boys who attended church regularly had significantly 
more favorable attitudes than did boys who were not 
regular in church attendance# 

5# Subjects in high socio-economic levels tended to have 
more favorable attitudes than did those in low socio- 
economic levels, although the differences were not as 
significant as e^qjected. 

In addition. Dr. Fortune and Dr. Corle had in August completed a program 
that would analyze the results of the ATP-Scale item by item, indicating 
percentages of favorable and unfavorable responses.^ A summary of this item 

^The use of this program and other statistical analyses are described 
in Chapter V of this report. 
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analysis was distributed to the participants* These figures dramatically 
emphasized the problem that the project proposed to solve ^ clearly illus- 
trating the difference between generalities that early adolescents accepted 
about law enforcement and specifics that needed attention. For example, 
the item analysis indicated that while 72 per cent of the Negro boys agreed 
that "The police protect us from harm" (a generalization), only 35 per cent 
disagreed with the statement "Police accuse you of things you didn't do" 

(a specific police -contact type of statement). Again and again, it was 
indicated that all subgroups reacted less favorably to police-contact ±tm .3 
than to general items, and that this reaction could, through interviei^ and 
observation, be traced to the "meeting of mutual ignorance" between juvenile 
and policeman, "it is possible," Dr. Fortune observed during the presenta- 
tion, "that early adolescents are not even aware that asking questions is 
part of a policeman's job." 

On the morning of August 30, Dr. Lester Guest, Professor of Psychology 
ffom Pennsylvania State Uhiversity, spoke to the assembled groi:p on "Atti- 
tudes and Their Formation." Recognized as an authority in the field of 
attitude and attitude change. Dr. Guest described attitude formation and 
attitude change, using examples from his own work in determining attitudes 
toward brands and brand names. He summed Mp his remarks by presenting sug- 
gestions "generated from research" that would be of help to anyone engaged 

3 

in an attitude project: 

1. Actually try to teach attitudes, rather than have 
them develop incidentally. 



3 

Pull text available in OIEA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati 
Project . 
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2. Try to determine reference persons and gro^^s toward 
whom the individual looks for approval, and influence 
those persons or groups. 

3. Do not expect to alter immediately strongly entrenched 
attitudes. 

U. Determine the best kind of material that will attract 
the attention of your target audience and the best 
vehicle for reaching this audience. 

$. Make conclusions explicit. 

6. Try to get the individual to take a public stand in 
the desired direction, but do not force the issue 
until you feel the individual will stand in your 

favor. 

7. Create a favorable image, and then try to get the^ 
individual to remember the source of the information 
as well as the information itself. 

8. Try to provide for e3q3eriences calculated to enhance 
a change of attitude in the direction you wish--:^ 
other words create dissonance for current conditions, 
and provide for its relief by attitude change. 

On the afternoon of August 30, Mr. Carey Pace, President of the Ohio 

Association of Secondary School Principals, spoke on "The Nature of the 

Early Adolescent," bringing to the group twenty-five years of experience 

working with junior high school students, i^ir. Pace described the veiy 

special period from ages twelve through sixteen, its special psychological 

and physiological nature, and the sociology of this particular age gro\^ 

in American society. The purpose of his presentation was to punctuate the 

recommendations of the project directors that the target group be the junior 

high school population. Emphasizing the point, Mr. Pace stated:^ 

(These) boys and girls are searching for ideals, values, 
for a meaning for life . They are groping for answers^ 
politics, religion, sex, and social understanding. .. .They 



text available in OLEA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati Project. 
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are searcliixig for standards, they are forming ideals, they 
are reflecting on problems of good and evil. 

Early adolescents, in short, Mr. Pace wanted it understood, are differ- 
ent. They are abandoning the value systems imposed upon them by their parents 

and teachers, as complex forces within these youngsters compel them to become 
new personalities. 

Dr. VJendell Pierce, then Siperintendent of Cincinnati Public Schools 

was the speaker on Wednesday, August 31. His topic was "Police- School 

Relations, a Challenge," and his presentation focused on the changing nature 

of metropolis and the ii,?>lications of that change for school and police agency.^ 

...the first place x-ie ought to start with this lay analysis 
is society today, particularly urban communities as a school 
superintendent sees them, because I uon't think that anything 
tiiat we s^ about police-school relationships and what happens 

to youth in large cities can be divorced from this particular 
background. ... 

Dr. Pierce then specified five considerations that would influence 
curriculum development of the nature contemplated by the project. These were 
(a) the massing of people in urban areas, (b) world tension, (c) a changing 
morality, (d) the problem of human relations, especially race relations, and 
(e) the failure of society's institutions to adjust to such factors. Dr. 

Pierce concluded with a recommendation that services, such as police services, 

be humanized, especially through a process of understanding the forces that 
are brought to bear upon young people. 

Betxfeen speeches, workshop sessions proceeded both day and night, bring- 
ing old and new knowledge to boar upon the questions at hand, so that on 

F^l text available in OLEA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati 
Project. 
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August 31, at tlie final conference meeting. Dr. Robert i/alker of the Inter 
national Association of Chiefs of Police was able to present a summary of 

answers and an outline of criteria that would guide the project throughout 

$ 

its active months. 

These guidelines, in outline form, developed by the participants in 
the University of Cincinnati's National Conference on Early Adolescent 
Attitudes toward Police, are the following: 

Question No. 1: Wiat should early adolescents know about 

law enforcement? 

a. Should they know policemen as persons or symbols? 

There is a need for both, but if a choice must 
be made, the early adolescent should know the 
policeman as a symbol first. This means know- 
ing the role of the policeman as an active arm 
of society's protection of itself. There is a 
need for the symbols of uniform, badge, and 
revolver to be redefined so as to cause favor- 
able reactions. Hopefully, a means can be 
found to present the policeman as a person, 
also, but not at the expense of an adequate 
representation of his role. 

b. Should they know any mechanics of police work? 

There is a need for the early adolescent to be 
aware of (a) auxiliary or service functions 
engaged in by policemen, (b) basic patrol activ- 
ities, (c) modern scientific methods of crime 
detection. 

c. Should they know any of the history and philosophy of law 
enforcement? 

The curriculum units should make clear society's 
need for law enforcement. Students should be 
able to explain the disadvantages and dangers of 
a lawless society. Thus, they' need to know some 
of the early history of police work and some of 
the results of an absence of law enforcement. 

(e.g. The Boston Police Strike.) 
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d. Should they Imow of the organization and operation of lau 
enforceitient agencies? 

They should see the organizational charts of 
municipal and county police. In addition, they 
should have some awareness of the operation of 
federal and state agencies. It should be made 
clear that law enforcement involves a highly 
organized, efficiently operating, interlinked 
network of agencies. 

e. Should they know of the laws governing juveniles? 

They should be aware of those laws that apply 
local!^. They should have some awareness of 
the juvenile court, correctional institutions, 
and parole units. 

Question No. 2 ; I'Aiat image of the policeman do we want the 

early adolescent to have? 

a. Should he see the policeman as a buddy? 

In this respect the nature of the policeman's 
role predicates that he not be viewed as "one 
of the guys." In his contacts with early 
adolescents as a resource person or as a field 
trip guide, tlie policeman must be presented at 
a higher level of maturity than the term "budc|y" 
iriplies. A line of respect, dignity, and author- 
ity must exist between juvenile and officer. 

b. Should tile student see the officer as an adult friend? 

Miile this approach is valuable for younger 
school children, it is hard to maintain in 
genoi'al at the junior high school level. 

c. Should the policeman be pictured as an "armed enforcer"? 

The connotations here seem too harsh. The image 
should not be fear-oriented, as this question 
suggests . 

d. What combination of factors should be included in the police 
image? 



The policeman should be presented as a carefully 
selected individual, a representative of the law. 
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entrusted with the task of maintaining law and 
order* His training should be emphasized. His 
function should be presented as service and 
assistance to citizens as they perform their 
daily tasks, and as protection of those same 
citizens from those anti-social acts that inter- 
fere with the orderly processes of democratic 
society. 

Question No. 3: What should early adolescents accept as their 

' own responsibilities for law enforconent . 

a. That one helps the police? 

Ideally, a young person should assist the police 
as a duty of good citizenship, as well as because 
he himself profits. It should also be pointed 
out how the normal processes of the community are 
allowed to function when such assistance is given. 
These reasons should be made clear at the student *s 
own level of conprehension. 

b. That rights are associated with responsibilities? 

The concept of law and order as it has deve^ped 
in our society is dependent upon the retention of 
some of the protective function by the people 
themselves. Thus, the people have an obligation 
to (a) summon police, (b) act as witnesses, (c) 
cooperate with legally constituted law enforce- 
ment agencies in the performance of their duties. 

c. Can a curriculum unit resolve the dilemma of "witnessing” 
versus "squealing"? 

This is a sensitive area in which there may 
deve3jop a clash between the demands of good 
citizenship and the demands of peer group loyalty. 

An indirect approach to this problem seems vital, 
with socio-drama or similar technique being used. 

Question No. Us VJhat responsibilities does the policeman have 
““ for his own image? 

a. vfeat kind of behavior is recommended? 

Police have a responsibility to exen?)lify the 
Police Code of Ethics. (This Code should be 
read by all student groups, as well.) 
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b. Hovi should the policeman view youth? Approach youth? 

5y the acconplishments as well as the deviations 
of young individuals and groups. Police should 
practice the three-F's of police- juvenile rela- 
tions : BE FIRM, BE FAIR, BE FRIENDLY. 

c. \Jhat should policemen know about the early adolescent? 

Police should be thoroughly familiar with the 
psychology, physiology, and sociology of this 
groi^. Police should also have knowledge of 
special practices and procedures for handling 
the early adolescent without creating adverse 
reactions. 3n addition, policemen should be 
thoroughly familiar with the kind of image it 
is desirable for the youngster to havej that is, 
the policeman should not adopt the role of buddy, 
adult friend, or armed enforcer, but should pre- 
sent himself as a carefully selected and trained 
professional, carrying out a highly complex mission. 

Question No .5s VJhat devices will prove effective in shaping 
”■ favorable attitudes toviard police? 

a. Annotated bibliography of suitable reading matter. 

b. Annotated list of available audio-visual material. 

c. Selected field trips. (Completely planned in advance.) 

d. Use of speakers from "status” areas of the students* 
own environment. 

e. Preparation of special reading, viewing, and listening 
materials . 

f. Classroom visits by law enforcement officers. 

g. Jfodel law enforcement role-playing situations. 

It is well to reiterate that such criteria, simple as they might sound, 
represented a consensus on the part of the conference participants. Taken 
singly, each recommendation was far more complex than it appeared on the 
surface, and the first task of the curriculum designers and developers would 
be to examine these statements exhaustively until their full inplications 
became clear. Hiese guidelines directed, among other things, that every 
junior high school student be taught more about law and law enforcement than 
was then being taught in any junior high school class in the nation. Itoow- 
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ledge of the origin of law, the purpose of the police, police structure and 
organization, police duties, modern means of crijne detection and presention, 
and the work of the courts was defined as absolutely essential. Such know- 
ledge was not then available to early adolescents . In addition, it was felt 
that early adolescents needed to know that the policeman was a constructive 
influence in the coramunity, that he was carefully selected and trained, that 

he dealt in services and assistance. 

I'Jhen the National Conference ended, the Cincinnati Project had been 

given a direction to follow. From August 31 on, it would follow the rough 

blueprint drawn up hy the conference participants. 
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CHAPTER III 



CURRICULUM DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 



Stage 2} First Phase: Autiann and l&nter Seminar for Selected 
Teacher s-in- Service . Offered lay the Ck*aduate School of Educa- 
tion^ three hours per week^ three gradxiate credits each Quarter. 
These tm quarters of seminar will be offered to twelve selected 
social studies teachers from the Hamilton County^ Ohio« public 
and parochial schools. The theme of this graduate program will 
be "Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law Enforcement : Curriculum 
(bits and Materials for the Junior High School." The major 
objectives of the seminar will be the development of three curric- 
ulum unitSj one in grade seven^ one in grade eighty and one in 
grade nine> and the creation of materials^ teaching aids^ lists« 
and evaluation instruments for these units. The seminars will 

be conducted by the Project Director and Assistant Director and 

iTill draw i^)on the full resources of the Cincinnati Police 
Division for consultation^ demonstration^ and evaluation throiigh- 
out the tv7o Quarters. Data and information irom the Cincinnati 
continuing attitude study> the definitions and criteria estab- 
lished by the National Conference of Stage 1, and the total 
experience of the teachers participating will be applied to the 
curriculum design. The fuU^ regular services of the university 
(library^ visual aids^ etc.) will be utilized. .. .The time devoted 
'to these txfo seminars will total approximately twenty-one weeks. 

Ibiverslty of Cincinnati Proposal to OLEA^ 1^66 



During the month of September^ 1966^ xTith tlie full cooperation of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools ^ the Cincinnati Archdiocese Schools > and the 
Hamilton Couhty Public Schools « twelve veteran teachers were selected for 
participation in the Curricultmi Development Seminar. An addendum to the 
regular university catalogue for the Autumn Quarter ^ 1966 ^ listed the seminar 
as follows: 

EDUCATION. Ifl-215-6U7* Ctyriculxan Development Seminar : Law 
Ehforcement (hits in the"" Junior High SchooT I Designing and 
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developing units and materials on law enforcement for 
grades seven, eight, and nine. 3 graduate credits. 
Tu. U:00-6:30. Fortune, Corle. By invitation only. 

Those teachers selected to participate ubtb the followings 



NAME 


DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 


1. William W. Davis 


Cincinnati Public 


Sailer Junior High 


2. Harold Flaherty 


Cincinnati Public 


Cutter Junior High 


3. Mrs. Joyce Howard 


Cincinnati Public 


Withrow Junior High 


U. Browne Jefferson 


Cincinnati Public 


Ach Junior High 


5. Mrs. Hazel Jones 


Cincinnati Public 


Heinold Junior High 


6. William Massey 


Cincinnati Public 


Lyon Junior High 


7. Mrs. William Schnitzer 


Greenhills City Schools 


Greenhills Junior High 


8 . Donald Fenton 


Cincinnati Archdiocese 


Roger Bacon High 


9 • Ben Ellis 


Hamilton County Public 


Anderson Junior High 


10. Eugene Hust 


Hamilton County Public 


White Oak Jmiior High 


11. Patrick McGraw 


Hamilton County Public 


Delhi Township School 


12. Gary Smith 


Hamilton Coxmty Public 


Three Rivers Junior 
High 



Arrangements were made to register these teachers on a tuition waiver, 
corre^ondence was carried out from the project office to the teachers and 
their supervisors, and the first seminar session was held on October h$ 1966. 

A preliminary textbook. Introduction to Law Enforcement, by Germann, 

Day, and Gallati (Charles Thomas, 1966) was ordered for all seminar partici- 
pants, and materials packets were prepared for their use. These packets 
contained a full report of the National Conference, book lists, film cata- 
logues, and other related reference sources. 

Preliminary to any specific work on curriculum design, the teachers 
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indicated, it was necessary that they be oriented to law and law enforcement 
themselves . Consequently, field' trips to police districts and the police 
acaden\y were arranged, and those xfho wished xfere pennitted to ride in police 
cars on their regular beats. In addition, consultation was provided by beat 
patrolman, the former commander of the police juvenile bureau, and the police 
training officer. 

As major objectives of the curriculum units were clarified, the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference were expanded into a workable outline, 
as follows: 



I. 



II. 



Major Objectives 

At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine will have received instruc- 
tion in the following areas related to law enforcement: 

A. The origin of the laxf 

B. The purpose of the police 

C. Police structure and organization 

D. Duties of the police 

E. Tlie policeman's work day 

F. Modern means of crime prevention, detection, 
and control 

G. Juvenile court contact and juvenile offenders 
At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine should be able to demon- 
strate an awareness of the follox^ring aspects of the 
police image : 
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A. That the policeman is a symbol as well as 
a person 

B. That the policeman makes a constructive 
contribution to the community 

C. That the policeman is carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained 

Dt That the work of the policeman is concerned 
with service and assistance 

III. At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 

grades seven, eight, and nine, should be able to indicate, 
at least verbally, an understanding of their own respons- 
ibilities for law enforcement in the foUow:ing terms: 

A. The individual can help enforce the law 

B. There are positive results for the individual 
and society that arise from helping the police 

C. Rights are achieved, altered, and influenced only 
through the acceptance of responsibility 

D. In the long run, negative peer loyalties become 
more restrictive and threatening than does good 
citizenship 

It vjas felt by the seminar participants that this outline needed to 
become more detailed before it could be used to structure the curriculum 
units. Additional reading, consultation, and discussion brought about fur 
ther elaboration, mtil all participants expressed satisfaction with the 
basic objectives toward which the curriculum units should aim. These now 
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could be presented as: 



Major Objectives Expanded 
I. ICnowledge of law enforcement. 

A. Origin of the law . Information must be transmitted 
on the necessity for order in society. The obliga- 
tions, rights, and responsibilities of citizens 
must be associated with the need for law. It must 
be demonstrated that the law frees rather than 
restricts. 

B. Purpose of the police . Delegation of the enforce- 
ment function frees citizens from devoting all of 
th^r own time to self -protection. Public trust is 
placed in the law enforcement agency, which then 
becomes a symbol of the authority of the law over 
the behavior of the citizenry, 

C. Police structure and organization . The complex, 
interwoven organization of municipal, state, and 
federal law enforcement agencies must be e 3 q>lained, 
in order to indicate to the student that there are 
highly efficient, powerful, and widespread forces 
that stand behind the individual law enforcement 
officer . 

B. Duties of the police . Two primary duties are (1) 
the prevention and detection of crime, and (2) the 
control of traffic. The first includes the appre- 
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hens ion of the criminal. In addition, other service 
functions, as carried out locally, must be presented, 
especially those functions that bring the police in 
contact with the 3U''/enile. Here the mission and 
function of the officer in performance of his duty 
can be clarified. The changing nature of police 
duties— both the "why" as well as the "what" must 
be esqplained in some manner. 

E. The policeman's work day . Beginning with roll call, 
through a full "relief, " to the end of the day, the 
essentials common to all police patrol activities 
can be stressed. Emphasis should be put upon the 
"Job" and the "tools of the Job" in order to 
establish a symbolic basis. 

F . Modern means of crime detection and control . Radio , 
teletype, fingerprinting, crime laboratories, 
increased mobility, data processing, and other means 
should be stressed. Predictions of future means 
should be included. 

G. Juvenile court contact and Juvenile violators . The 
American court system and the philosophy of the courts 
with resfpect to Juveniles can be presented- 

II. Image of the policeman. 

A. The policeman as a symbol as well as a person . Those 
factors that constitute the symbol of the police officer 




should be presented in a positive light. Where the 
police image is not favorable this is a result of 
its being evoked from unfavorable or negative symbols. 

The conflict that arises when we try to present the 
policeman as both symbol and person may be resolved 
by discovering an existing model in which both symbol 
and person create a favorable reaction. Such a model 
might serve as a guide for activities or presentation. 

B. Constructive contribution of policemen . These must be 
demonstrated, especially those contributions that are 
not easily apparent. The many activities in5)ortant 

to society that policemen carry out, both in and out 
of uniform, should be presented factually, so that 
the weight of evidence cannot be denied. 

C. Selection and training of policemen . The police 
officer should be presented in terms of job qualifi- 
cations and requirements. Police training should be 
demonstrated. Special training necessitated by special 
problems of society and individuals should be illustra.ted. 

D. The work of the policeman; service and assistance . 

The police officer's function is positive. His power 
is a power of service and assistance to citizen and 
community. His is not a negative, restrictive function, 
but just the opposite. Enforcement of the law in a 
positive manner of service and assistance frees the 
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citizen and the comiounity from disorder and danger. 

The policeman allows the processes of a democratic 
society to be carriec- on. 

III. Individual responsibilities for law enforcement. 

A. The individual can help enforce the__l^ . How crimes 
are reported. What it means to bear witness. The 
necessity for involvement as well as the necessity 
for avoiding behavior that "subtracts a policeman" 
from a place where he is more vitally needed (much 
as a false alarm subtracts firemen and their equip- 
ment from the city's protective forces.) 

B. Positive results of helping the police^ When a law 
is broken all individuals are endangered. The loss 
of life and money due to lawbreaking should be made 
clear. The results of crime and traffic problems in 
terms of suffering and misery should be demonstrated. 

The dependence of law enforcement agencies upon the 
cooperation of citizens must be clarified, and the 
benefits to the individual citizen and to the com- 
munity should be presented, possibly in terns of the 
calamity that results when such cooperation is not 
forthcoming . 

C. Rights and r<?sDonsibilities . With respect to the 

major objective of relating rights and responsibilities, 
it is felt that some reference to this will run through 
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the entire unit at each grade level. 

D. Peer loyalties versus good citizenship . Not all 
peer groups are necessarily against law and order. 

Law enforcement protects against offensive treatment 
by negative individuals and groups. This negative, 
restrictive, and offensive treatment can be es^lored 
in a self-discovery manner by determining the rules 
and regulations of socially negative groups, such 
as gangs. Models of negative groups, with rules 
and regulations far more restrictive than the laws 
of our democratic society, can easily be found. It 
can be demonstrated that good citizenship is actually 
a kind of loyalty to a peer group. 

It became the task of the seminar participants now to design and deve- 
lop curriculum units that would achieve these major objectives thx’ough a 
series of class activities incorporated as a part of the ongoing social studies 
program in a standard junior high school. This purpose would be served, it 
was decided, by constructing a six-week unit at each grade level, and by 
utilizing as methodology a series of coordinated discovery activities such 
as games, role-playing, and community research. 

It was proposed that the participants divide themselves by grade level 
and attack the problem of design first. Almost simultaneously, each of the 
three groups put forth the idea of choosing a general theme for each unit. 

Thus it was decided that the seventh grade unit would concern itself with 
r\iles, involving the students in what was from this point on to be called 
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’’The World of Rules." Similarly, the eighth grade would be concerned with 
"The World of Games," using the analogy of games and organized sports to 
acquaint the students with the notions of law and law enforcement. The 
ninth grade unit, aimed at civics classes, would be called "The World of 
Laws" and would introduce the older student to the origin and development 
of law and law enforcement through his classroom activities. 

It was at this point that Ginn and Compapy, publishers, sent the page 
proofs of a book in preparation for examination by the seminar. This work, 
John Hanna’s Teenagers and the Law , was proposed by the group working at 
the ninth grade level as a text for their unit. At the same time an origi- 
nal work of fiction. Catch Me if You Can , written by Dr. Fortune, was chosen 
as supplementary reading for the eighth grade unit. Hopeful of finding 
adequate motion pictures, the seminar participants viewed all films that 
could be procured by the university that had any theme of law or law enforce- 
ment. All participants began a thorough search of school, university, and 
city libraries for text materials or sipplcmentary materials, finding, as 
Dr. Fortune had discovered in his original research, that suitable reading 
for the junior high school was non-existent. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, hoviever, was able to supply various law enforcement pauphlets in 
sufficient quantity that they could be used as sxqpplementary materials in 
the experimental classes. Such previewing and reviewing of films, research- 
ing of written materials, and roughing out of possible discovery activities 
occupied the seminar group as the First Quarter came to a close. 

On January 9, 196?, the Second Quarter of the university’s academic 
year began for the seminar group of teachers. In addition, as will be 
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described subsequently in this chapter « a second seminar gro\jp was organized 
to design and develop the curriculum unit that would be taught in the 
Cincinnati Police Academy. 

The teacher grotq) could now see the curriculum design taking shape. 

’’The World of Rules” of grade seven, for exarrqole, was to begin with an 
introduction of natural rules (Natural Laws) and progress, by discovery, to 
man-made rules in the home, at play, and in school. Once acquainted with 
the nature of rules and their enforcement in his own life- experience situa- 
tions, the student could then be led to a discovery of the rules of the 
wider community and the enforcement of such rules by the police agency. 

In grade eight the concept of rules would be introduced with games. 
Students would first play games without rules, in order to discover the 
necessity for rules. They would play games with unfair and inconsistent 
rules. The need for enforcement of rules vjould be discovered, and then the 
need for an enforcer, or game official, who would free the players to enjoy 
the game to its fullest. From here the student vjould be led to the selection 
and training of officials, and, eventually, to ’’the game of life” in which 
the rules are laws and the game officials are law enforcement officers. 

Grade nine would be introduced to the idea of a lawless society, using 
exan^les from history. The origin and development of law and law enforce- 
ment would follow, and modern law enforcement would be examined in terms 
of the mass society and the orderly processes of modern civilization. Stu- 
dents would research their own community to discover the necessity for com- 
munity rules and proper enforcement of such rules. 

As the rough outline of each unit was designed, the necessity for 
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pvuposeful activities became more and more pressing. Being conpetent pro 
fessionals, the twelve seminar participants realized that a six-week curric- 
ulum unit meant thirty days in which students ^ something. Each week had 
to be thought of as a series of class and extra-class activities designed 
to bring about the desired result e:qpressed in the major purposes and their 
specific daily objectives. What would thirty-five eighth graders do the 
first day of the unit? When should a particular film be shown? At what 
point should a law enforcement officer be invited in as a resource person? 
Should there be a class project? How should the idea of scientific crime 
detection be introduced? There is almost no end to the questions that the 



curriculuiu developor must ask himself. 

What should the student read? A typical search for materials turned 



up the following sparse list : 



Colby, C.B., Police; The Work, Equipment , and Training of Our 
FinesT^ Cowar d-McCarm, 19bU. Uo pp. 

Crump, Irving, Our State Polic^e . Dodd, Mead & Co., 1955- 3 pp. 

flirty, John J., Behind the S ilver Shield. (Rev. Ed.) 

Lippincott, 19^7^ 195 PP- 

Floherty, John J., Stories of the State Poli^ . Lippincott, 

Tq^ITT ilib 



In addition, a work of fiction entitled Bookie Policeman, written 
John Benton, and published by Dodd, Mead and Cospany in 1S>57, was suggested. 
To this list the Eighth Edition of the Standard Catalogue for High 



School Libraries added; 

Denman, Frank, The Law. It's on Your Side . MacMillan, 1952. 
Available to the project in quantity were the following Federal Bureau 



of Investigation materials ; 

COMBATING THEFTS FROM SHIPMENTS 
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COOPERATION, THE BACKBONE OF EFFECTIVE LAW ENFORCEMENT 

FBI, GUARDIAN OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

FBI NATIONAL ACADMY 

HCX^ AIRLINES CAN HELP THE FBI 

HOW AUTO DEALERS CAN HELP LAW ENFORCEMENT 

HOW BANKS CAN HELP THE FBI 

HOW SERVICE STATIONS CAN HELP LAW ENFORCEMENT 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE POSITION OF SPECUL AGENT... 

NATIONAL CRIME INFORMATION CENTER 

NEl^ CONCEPTS IN THE CRIMINAL LAW 

99 FACTS ABOUT THE FBI 

PROWLER — A COMMUNITY MENACE 

SHOULD YOU GO INTO LAW ENFORCE2ffiNT 

STANDARDIZED ARREST ABBREVUTIONS 

Reference works for teachers were far more numerous. Many were read by 
the participants, but the consensus of the group was that Introduction 
Law Enforcement , by Germann, Day, and Gallati would best serve the purposes 

of the units. 

What should the student view? It was felt originally that many of the 
concepts could be taught by use of motion pictures, but previewing of those 
films available to the group turned up very few that seemed suitable. No 
adequate film on the origin of the law was found. Two films on the police- 
man's work day were approved: 

Policeman Day and Night (Charles Cahill) 10 minutes 
Profile iiTBlue (WCET, Cincinnati) 28 minutes 
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A general overview of police work was offered by the film Every Hour 
Every Day , narrated by Danny Thomas, and produced by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. C. Beyond these three 
films, the seminar participants could find nothing that seemed to fit the 
curriculum units they were designing; therefore, little dependence was put 
on films as a major teaching device in the units. The only addition to the 
motion picture requirements was the need for several minutes of sports film, 
showing officials in action. (The experimental classes viewed basketball 
film obtainable from the liiiversity of Cincinnati Athletic Department.) 

What should the students hear? It was felt that tapes could be utilized 
effectively in all three units, and suggestions for tapes included (a) an 
interview with an outstanding hero-figui'e, who would relate his activities 
to law enforcement, (b) the sounds of police work, such as police calls as 
they are heard inside a patrol car, (c) police officers discussing their 
selection and training, (d) the sounds of games, (e) tape recordings of 
role-playing situations as performed by the students. The tapes finally 
approved and used in the units were: 

1. An interview with Oscar Robertson, three-time All 
American basketball player, and star guard with the 
Cincinnati Royals professional basketball team. The 
"Big 0" relates rules and officiating in basketball 
to laws and law enforcement in the community. 

2. Cincinnati Police Dispatcher broadcasting standard 
police calls. This excerpt was recorded inside a 
beat car. 
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3. Two young children, ages three and eight, inventing 
garaes. The complex rules are used to provoke dis- 
cussion in class. 

In addition, two commercial recordings were used, one by comedian Bob 
Newhart, and one ty comedian Bill Cosby . The Newhart excerpt describes 
the rules of baseball as they might have been presented to a games manu- 
facturer by Abner Doubleday, the inventor of baseball. The Cosby excerpt 
has to do with the playing of "street football." Both records ( The Button 
Down Mind of Bob Newhart and My Life as a Child ) are available in retail 
stores . 

VJhat vShould the students do? Aside from standard classroom discussions, 
it was agreed that the units should include discovery activities such as 
role-playing, games invention, and bulletin board preparation. In grade 
seven, students were to draw cartoons as a continuing project, seek ways 
to have school rules modified, and prepare classroom displays. In grade 
eight, games were to be invented and played, and a special school display 
or school program was to be worked out. In grade nine the classes could 
institute a SAP ("subtract a policeman") campaign, with posters and programs 
based on the general theme of "don't be a SAP". Newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings would be used. Reports of community research would be made. The 
activity lists grew weekly, and detailed plans for activities began to take 
shape . 

The outline of the curriculum guide, as of February, 1967, presented 
the structure and organization of all three curriculum units in the follow- 
ing manners 
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THE WORLD OF RULES (Grade 7 ) 



I. Introduction 

A. Natural rules (laws) illustrated 

B. Does an individual alone need any but natural rules? 

II. Home 

A. Activities that demonstrate home riiles 

B. The necessity for enforcement of home rules 

C. Training and practice of the enforcer (parent?) 

D. How are home rules modified? 

E. Your individual responsibilities with respect to your family 

III. Play 

A. Activities that demonstrate rules of play 

B. 1/Jho enforces the rules of play? 

C. Selection and training of the enforcer 

D. How do rules of play get changed? 

E. Your individual responsibility for following the rules 
of play 

IV. School and Community 

A. Activities that demonstrate school and community rules 

B. Vlho enforces the rules in school? in the community? 

C. Training of the enforcer 

D. Modern means of enforcement 

E. Modification of the rules (by whom? why?) 

F. Your individual responsibility with respect to school 
and community rules 
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THE WORLD OF GAMES (Grade 8) 



I. Introduction 

A. Use of invented games to illustrate necessity for rules, 
for fair rules, etc. 

B. Use of invented games to illustrate necessity for enforcer 
(official) 

II. The organized games 

A. Discovery activities, pointing up rules of organized 
games 

B. Introduction of rule books and lists 

C. Who officiates? Why are officials necessary? 

D. The selection and training of officials 

E. How are rules infractions detected and punished? 

F. Iifliy and how are rules modified? 

G. Your own responsibility to play the game fairly 

III. The game of life 

A. Discovery activities showing the necessity for rules 
in society 

B. Introduction of lists of rules applicable to adolescents 

C. The necessity for officials (police) to free us for 
other tasks 

D. The selection and training of such officials 

E. The detection and apprehension of criminals 

F. The punishment of those who break society's rules 

G. Your own responsibility to live by the rules 
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the world of laws ((k^ade 9) 




I. Introduction 

A. Discovery activities, pointing vp the lawless society 

B. The origin and development of law in the United States 

II. The necessity for law in the local community 

A. Utilization of the life-e3qperience of the students 

B. OtiUzation of newspapers, news broadcasts, and other media 

III. The necessity for law enforcement in the local community 

A. Frees the citizen for other work 

B. Crime and traffic offer too complex a problem for the 
individual citizen to solve alone (organized agency needed) 

C. Organization of the police agency 

IV. The police officer 

A. Selection and training 

B. Coaplex scientific operation that backs each officer 

C. What the policeman does and why he does it (his work day) 

D. The synibols of law enforcement (badge, revolver, etc.) 

V. Tour own responsibility for law enforcement 

A. Every grovp situation has rules and its own policeman 

B. Cooperation makes law and order possible 

c. You and the law 

1. What you should know about law 

2. What happens to lawbreakers 

3. The SAP program (don't "subtract a policeman") 

D. How you are helped ty the proper enforcement of the law 
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The final tafjlc of bringing together the ingredients of curriculum out- 
line, activities, and materials to achieve the unit objectives occi:5)ied the 
remaining time in which the seminar was active. It was decided that the 
final fonnat of the written units would be a series of thirty daily lesson 
plans at each grade level, with each lesson plan set up on the standard 
outline of (a) daily objectives, (b) content material, (c) major activities, 
(d) assignment, and (e) special equipment or resource materials. The three 
grade level groiQ)s now began the final task of translating the accumulated 
weeks of experience into teaching manuals that viould be meaningful, usable, 
and practical. Daily objectives were devised, content chosen to meet those 
objectives, and activities selected to best get the content across to the 
students. Assignments and resource materials were listed. An example of 
the final product of the curriculum development seminar now read as follows: 

THE WORLD OF GAINES Grade 8 

FIRST WEEK - Second Day 

I. Objectives 

A. To introduce a group game with inconsistent rules that change 
at the whim of the leader 

B. To encourage the students to discover the need for standard, 
formal methods of modifying rules 

II. Content 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the characteristics 
of good laws, emphasizing that they are - 

1. Fair 

2 . Consistent 
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3 . Promulgated 

U. Capable of modification tlirough standa*'d, formal procedures 

B. The teacher should introduce the concept of penalties for 
infractions of rules 
III. Ijjajor Activities 

A. Preliminary discussion of the assignment topic 

B. The teacher introduces a new game called "Chalk,” the rules of 
which are spelled out clearly as follows : 

1. In "Chalk” there are two teams of seven students each, 
with th3 remainder of the students acting as spectators 
who will analyze the game. 

2. The purpose of the game is to pass a piece of chalk 
from the head of the line to the end of the line and 
back to the head again. 

3. The team that finishes first will be declared the winner. 

U. The rules are repeated, if necessary. It is emphasized 

that these are definite rules, and that they are fair to 
all persons concerned. 

C. The student at the head of each line is given a piece of chalk 
and, on the word "Got" the chalk is passed. Before the game can 
be completed, however, the teacher says "Stop'." 

D. The teacher explains that he forgot to tell the teams that the 
chalk must be passed with the left hand only. 

E. The game begins again, and is halted almost immediately. This 
time the teacher announces that the game is conducted with the 
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eyes closed. 

F. The teacher continues this routine, changing the rules before the 
game can be completed, until the students object. At this time 
the teacher calls a halt to the experiment, and students return 
to their seats. 

G. Guided discussion is based upon the following questions : 

1. What is the matter with this game? Are the rules unfair? 

2. Can a game be successful, if the rules keep changing at 
the whim of the leader? 

3. If the rules need changing, how and when should this be 
accon^lished? (Are sports rules changed in the middle 
of a game?) 

U. Should rules be standardized, in writing, and known to 
all participants? 

5. If laws are considered to be the rules of society, what 
can we say about laws from the experience of the three 
games we have played in these two days? 

IV. Assignment 

The class is divided into four groups (I, IT, III, and 17) and the 
following tasks are assigned: 

Group I - Draw vp a list of rules for the game called 
"Ball" (played the previous day) 

Group II - Draw up a list of penalties for infractions of 
the rules in the game of "Ball." 

Group III - Draw up a list of rules for the game called "Chalk." 
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(k’oiip IV - Draw up a list of penalties for infractions of 
the rules of the game of "Chalk." 

V. Resoui’ce Materials Suggested for This Lesson 

A. Two pieces of chalk 

B. Possibly a whistle to start and stop the game 



During the final weeks of the seminar two consultants were invited to 
work with the participants. Dr. Donald Christian assisted with the prepara- 
tion of individual quizzes and tests to be used in evaluating student pro- 
gress > and Mr. Vernon Thomas assisted with the preparation of handout 
materials and overhead projection drawings for the units. On the advice of 
Dr. Christian, a copy of Green's Teacher-Made Tests was ordered for all 
seminar participants. It was decided that evaluation instruments would be 
individually prepared by each teacher, since all teachers had now been work- 
ing with the classes that would be the e 3 q)erimental classes since the begin- 
ning of the school year in September, 1966. Attitude scaling, however, 
would be done uniformly for all experimental and control groups both before 
and within three weeks after the experimental units were taught. Mr. John 
Henderson, graduate research assistant for the Cincinnati Project, instructed 
the seminar participants in the administration of the Fortune ATP-Scale. 

Final polishing of the teaching manuals, assembly of full curriculum 
packets (including handouts, text, supplementary reading, tapes, and film 
orders), and a preliminary assessment by Cincinnati social studies sipervisors 
took place in March, 1967, and Aprtl 3 was set as the target date for the 
beginning of the units in the selected e: 3 q)erimental schools. 
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It was planned that all teachers involved would meet for a full critique 

\ 

of ‘che units after the close of the experimental program, and, with this 
provision, the curriculum development seminar for teachers came to an end, 
having fulfilled the terms of the original Cincinnati proposal for the First 
Phase of Stage 2 of the project. 

Meanwhile, the Second Phase of Stage 2 had been established according 
to the following description: 



Stage 2: Second Phase. Winter Seminar for Selected Police-in- 
Service . Offered by the lEidergraduate College of Education, 
three hours per week, three undergraduate credits per Quarter* 
This seminar will be offered to twelve selected and assigned 
police officers from the Cincinnati Police Division. The theme 
of this undergraduate program will be "Early Adolescent Atti- 
tudes toward Police : A Program for Police Training. " The major 
objectives of this seminar will be the development of a curric- 
ulum unit for the Cincinnati Police Academy, and the creation 
of materials, teaching aids, lists and evaluation instruments 
for this unit. The seminar will be conducted by the Project 
Director and consultants from the Iftiiversity of Cincinnati's 
Departments of Secondary Education, Psychology, and Sociology, 
with assistance from the Hamilton County, Ohio, public and 
parochial schools. Data and information from the Cincinnati 
continuing attitude study, the definitions and criteria estab- 
lished by the national conference, and the total experience of 
the police officers participating will be applied to the curric- 
uliM design. All services and facilities of the university 

will be utilized The time devoted to this seminar will 

be approximately ten weeks. 

Ifciversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLEA, 1966 
With the cooperation of the Personnel Director of the Cincinnati Police 
Division, twelve police officers flrom the (k’eater Cincinnati area were se- 
lected to participate in the Curriculum Development Seminar. This 
police seminar was listed in the university bulletin as follows : 

EDUCATION 18-215-^U8. Curriculum Development Seminar: A Iftiit 
on Early Adolescence for Police Training Programs . Designing 
and developing a unit on the nature of the early adolescent. 
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his personality and attitudes. 3 credits. M a:00-6:30. 
Fortune, Corle. By invitation only for selected police 
officers. 

Those officers selected to participate were the follovjing: 
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DEPARTMENT 



1. Sergeant Harold Fassnacht 

2. Lieutenant Woodrow Breig 

3. Patrolman Kenny Chitwood 
U. Captain Joseph Crawford 

5. Racialist Bobby Hill 

6. Sergeant Wesley Mysonhimer 

7. Policewoman Novella Noble 

8. Policewoman Patricia Whalen 

9. Chief Howard R. Miakin 

10. Lieutenant Robert Bradford 

11. Lieutenant Belton Flick 

12. Chief Fred W. Engelman 



Amberley Village 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Dellrii Hills Township 

Hamdilton County 

Norwood 

Reading 



Arrangements were made to enroll these officers on a tuition waiver, 
correspondence was carried out from the project office to these officers, 
and the groi^ assembled for the first seminar session on January 9> 1967* 
A textbook, Adolefscent Development, by Elizabeth A. Hurlock (McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., 1967 ) was ordered for the seminar participants and materials 
packets were prepared. These packets included most of the material from 
the National Conference of August, 1966, as well as film catalogues and 
book lists. 
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The orientation of the officers proved easier than had that of the 
teachers. The directors felt that two factors were responsible: Most 

of the officers were active in decision-making positions; therefore, they 
did not need to be persudaded to make decisions for police training; 
teachers, on the other hand, are accustomed to decision-making being in 
the hands of administrators and supervisors. Secondly, since the police 
image was the subject of the project, the police officers were more vitally 
involved as the psychological objects under consideration. To the teachers, 
the problem had to be stated: ”How do early adolescents feel about them 

(police)?" The officers would state the question as "How do early adoles- 
cents feel about me?" Being more personally involved, they were quicker 
to engage themselves in the search for answers. 

As orientation, the officers were presented with the guidelines estab- 
lished by the National Conference in the summer of I966. Uiey listened to 
tapes of that conference that they deemed pertinent, paying particular 
attention to Mr. Gary Pace*s description of the early adolescent. The 
Cincinnati attitude ic ©search was carefully examined and 03q>lain0d, and the 
progress of the teacher seminar was detailed. 

It was agreed by all officers participating that there were certain 
values to be gained by including a unit on the early adolescent in the 
police training program. The length of the unit, it was felt, should be 
from six to ten hours, and the attainable objectives of the unit should be 
the following : 

At the conclusion of this unit the police trainee should - 

1. — be able to state the iinportance of creating a favorable 
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police image in the mind of the early adolescent, 

2. — be able to identify certain psychological character- 
istics that make early adolescence a unique life-period, 

3 . — be aware of certain physical changes taking place in 
early adolescence, 

U. — have corrected certain mistaken ideas (royths) that 
prevail concerning the early adolescent, 

— be acquainted with the major characteristics of the 
early adolescent sub-culture, its alien nature, its causes, 
and its consequences, 

6. — have knowledge of certain factors that enhance the 
image of the police officer in his general and specific 
contacts with early adolescents, 

7 . — be able to point out how a favorable image contributes 
to his success as a police officer and to the success of 
the police department as a whole. 

The seminar participants x-jere determined that they would bring to bear 
on these objectives only those items of information and skill that they, as 
practicing professional law enforcement agents, felt vitally necessary to 
the task of prevention, detection, and apprehension. Common sense dictated 
that police recruits could not be made adolescent psychologists or sociolo- 
gists in the time allowed for the unit; the psychology, physiology, and 
sociology of the adolescent would have to be trimmed of all excess fat, so 
that what remained was of vital iirqjortance to the police officer in the 
performance of his duty. These decisions being made, the officer-participants 
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now set out to leam about the early adolescent themselves. 



Available literature was examined, and two books were purchased. 
Hurlock's Adolescent Development , previously mentioned in this chapter, 
became the major text of the seminar. Later Berne's Qames People Play (CSrove 
Press) was ordered and read by all members of the group so that insight into 
the inter-relationships between people might be better understood. Ifotion 
pictures pertinent to the unit were viewed and reviewed. These pictures 
included the following titles : Age of Turmoil , Puberty, Youth and the Law , 
Policeman Day and Night . 

Two consultants XTere invited to make presentations to the groups These 
were Dr. Worth Jones, ttiiversity of Cincinnati Department of l^ecial School 
Services, who is euqpert in the area of interview, and Dr. Eugene Cash, 
Cincinnati Board of Education Psychologist, who acted as consultant on early 
adolescent problems, especially as they relate to minority groups. 

The proposed unit was outlined and divided among subgroips of seminar 
participants for research. The four major areas thus became : 

1. Psychology and physical development of the early adolescent 

2. Subculture of the early adolescent 

3. The police image, as it evolves from police- juvenile 
contacts 

h* Procedures for creating a favorable and successful 
police-juvenile relationship 

Initial outlines submitted by the subgroups included the following: 
PSYCHOLOGY Al'JD PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

I. The nature of early adolescence 
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A. How the psychologist sees it 

B. How the physiologist sees it 

C. What it means to the early adolescent himself 

D. Traditional beliefs of adults about adolescence (myths) 

E. How the practicing policeman should see it 
II. How eeu*ly adolescent attitudes are developed 

A. The parrotted attitudes of childhood 

B. Development of unique personality 

C. Influences (peer, adult, communications media) 

D. Dissonances, when fact and attitude are in conflict 
III. The basic needs of adolescents 

k, Ifell-being 

B. Recognition 

C. Love 

D. Self-esteem 

E. Feeling of success 

SUBCULTURE OF THE EARLY ADOLESCENT 
I. The social triangle 

A. Home 

B. School 

C. Street 

II. Influences of the home 

A. Protectiveness of parents 

B. Sibling rivalry 

C. Beginning of limited freedom 
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D. Social lag of parents 

E. Home disintegrating factors 
III. Influence of the school 

A. Transitional nature of juniior high school 

B. Increased academic pressures 

C . Discipline problems 

D. Inter-relationships of pupils 

1. In class 

2 . Out of class (extra-curricular activities) 
IV. Influence of the street 

A. The gang (good and bad) 

B. Socio-economic differences (neighborhood variation) 

C. Leadership and followership (what is valued in 
r the street 

POLICE- JUVENILE CONTACTS 



General 


contacts 


A. 


Games 


B. 


Patrol 


C. 


Traffic post 


D. 


Under investigative conditions 


E. 


Informative 


F. 


Transitional services 



II. ^ecific contacts 

A. Informant contacts (juvenile is informant) 

B. Complainant contacts (juvenile is complainant) 
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Witness contacts 



C. Witness contacts (juvenile is witness) 

D. Inquiry contacts (juvenile makes inquiry) 

E. Suspect contacts (juvenile is suspect) 

III. Values to be gained in contacts with juveniles 

A. Establishment and enhancement of police image 

B. Lay groundwork for future rapport 

C. Secure cooperation and assistance 



SPECIAL PROCEDURES 

I. Friendliness 

II. Professionalism in manner and appearance 

III. Bnployment of knowledge of basic psychology and sociology 
of the early adolescent 

A. Listen to him 

B. Know the signs of fear 

C. Be honest 

D. Treat him as an individual 



The real difficulty, all participants agreed, was limiting the subject 

to a reasonable number of hours of instruction. Much of the material would 

have to be presented in straight lecture fonn, with emphasis provided by 

some pertinent audio-visual aids. For example, the lecture mi^t contain 

the following information, with reqpect to police- juvenile contacts : 

Contacts between the police officer and the juvenile provide 
an opportunity for the police officer to display firsthand all 
the attributes that are desirable in a modem law enforcement 
officer. How he deals with the early adolescent can at times 
have more influence on the "image" of the policeman than how 
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he deals with an adult. The adult usually has more under- 
standing of the human frailties of policemen, while the 
adolescent will be judging the police officer to see how 
he measures up to a preconceived image. 

It must be impressed upon the officer that he, as an 
individual, helps to create the image of all policemen. 

He is looked upon as part of "them," the group of all 
police officers. For this reason the officer must con- 
duct himself both in his official life and in his private 
life in a manner beyond reproach. This includes dress, 
speech, firmness, integrity, and all personal habits. 

The juvenile is observant and quick to criticize.^ 

How much the early adolescent sees and how he reacts to what he sees 

could be illustrated in the following manner : 

1. Film could be made of various police activities 

2. These film sequences could be shown to early 
adolescents for reaction 

3. The film sequences and taped reactions could then be 
used to point up the message of the lecture 

Such combinations of lecture and teaching aid (overhead projections, 
slide projection, motion picture, tape recording) were discussed thoroughly 
as the unit outline took shape. Final audio-visual selections for the experi- 
mental unit became - 

1. Age of Turmoil (McGraw-Hill Films) 30 minutes 

2. Overhead projection, "Attitudes of 1,000 Early 
Adolescents toward Police" (5 minutes of use) 

3. Tape recording, "Interview with Early Adolescent on 
His Feelings toward Police" (2 minutes) 

U. Various slides of early adolescents, showing variations 
in pl^sique, appearance, etc. 



^Lieutenant Woodrow Breig, seminar presentation 
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5. fecial Cincinnati Police Film, illustrating various 
police activities, with taped reactions to film of 
various early adolescents (approximately 20 minutes) 

For purposes of flexibility in varying situations, it was decided that 
the police training unit should be presented in outline form, with each item 
of the outline representing a point that all participants felt especially 
iijportant for the police officer to know. It was agreed also that the 
e^qjerimental unit in the Cincinnati Police Academy would be taught by the 
Project Director and one of the class participants (Policewoman Patricia 
Whalen). 

The remainder of the seminar time was devoted to writing and rewriting 
the topic outline to be used by the instructors, making the police activities 
film in the field, and taping juvenile reactions to the film. Target date 
for the e:qperimental program in the police academy was set for i^ril lU, 1967. 

It was planned that all officers would meet for a critique of the unit 
after it had been tau^t, and, with this provision, the curriculum develop- 
ment seminar for police officers came to an end, having fulfilled the terms 
of the original Cincinnati proposal. 

The final versions of both the school curriculum manual and the police 
training manual make up SectloislI and 111 of this document. Experimental 
use of these materials is discussed in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 



Stage 3 s The Spring Experimental Programs . In late March, 1967, 
the curriculum imits developed in the teacher seminar will be 
incorporated, on an experimental basis, in twelve Hamilton County- 
public and parochial junior high school classes, four in grade 
seven, four in grade eight, and four in grade nine, involving 
approximately 500 piqpils. Twelve matched classes, involving 
another 500 piqpils, will be used as control groups. Both the 
e^qperimental and the control groiq;>s will be measured on the 
Attitude-toward-Police Scale before tlie experimental program 
begins, and on an alternate version of the scale at the con- 
clusion of the experimental program. The e^erimental \mits 
xfill be conducted by the twelve teachers who developed the 

materials and methods in Stage 2 The curriculum units 

developed in the police seminar i/ill be incorporated in the 
Cincinnati Police Academy program in spring of 1967, on an 
e^qperimental basis. 

University of Cincinnati Proposal -to OLEA, 1966 



April 3, 1967 , was the target date decided \:qpon for the establishment of 
twelve experimental curriculum units in the selected target schools in 
Cincinnati and HaiTiilton County, Ohio. 

The Cincinnati Public Schools social studies supervisors now announced 
that the experimental program in their schools would be limited to two weeks 
duration. Although it was felt that this imposed severe restrictions upon 
the prograra, the Directors felt that there were some compensations to be 
gained: no one could guarantee that in a general acceptance of the units in 
any city they xrould be tau^t for -the full six weeks for which they were 
designed. It x^as felt that two weeks would constitute a minimxmi time that 
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could be allotted^ with six weeks as a desirable ma:cijnum. Having two-week 
and six-week units in operation experimentally would enable the Directors 
to evaluate the feasibility of both programs. Consequently, the six 
Cincinnati junior high schools committed to the program adopted two-week 

units at the following grade levels: 

Cutter Junior High School — Grade Seven 
Heinold Junior High School — Grade Seven 
lyon Junior High School -- Grade Eight 
VJithrow Junior High School — Grade Eight 
Ach Junior High School — Grade Nine 
Sawyer Junior Hr:gh School — Grade Nine 
The remaining six schools adopted six-week units at the following grade 

levels : 

Greenhills Junior High School — Grade Seven 
Anderson Junior Hi^ School — Grade Eight 
Delhi School — Grade Eight 

Three Rivers Junior High — Grade Eight 

Nhite Oak Junior Hi^ School — Grade Ei^t 

Roger Bacon High School — Grade Nine 

The total number of students involved in the eaqperimental programs 

was as follows: 



Grade Seven 


— 


228 


Grade Ei^t 


— 


158 


Gk'ade Nine 


— 


151 




Total 


537 
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Because of absences and various other causes this total varied from 
$37 to U 87 during the course of the pilot study. In general, the school 
population involved could be termed normal for the purposes of the study, 
encon^assing a cross section of the metropolitan area. The control groijps, 
matched within each school as to grade and ability level within that grade, 
numbered approximately 2$0 students. (The difference in numbers being 
caused by the fact that whereas some schools offered as many ss four e 3 Q)eri- 
mental classes, it was not thought necessary to provide an equal number of 
control groups; the criteria was that a control grov?) be matched, not that 
it be equal in number to the experimental group.) 

Ijhder the direction of Mr. John Henderson, Research Assistant, all 
e 3 q>erimental and control groups were scaled by means of the Fortune ATP- 
Scale. This scaling x^as accomplished during the week of March 2U, 1967, 
and all completed scales were returned to tlie Research Assistant for scoring 
and tabulating. 

Curriculum kits were prepared and delivered to all experimental schools. 
These kits included the following items! 

Grade Seven 

Teacher's Guide for THE WORLD OF RUI£S 

Teacher's copy of Teenagers and the Law and Introduction to Law 
Ehforcement 

Handouts as specified in Teacher's Guide (These were provided 
in sufficient quantity for all students) 

F.B«I. handouts 

Cincinnati Police Academy Training Bulletin 
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lyiaster tapes All audio recordings on the tape 
Directions for ordering films and records 

Directions for scheduling police officers as resource persons 

Grade Eight 

Teacher’s Guide for THE WORLD OF GAMES 

Teacher's copy of Teenagers and the Law a Introduction to Law 

Enforcement , and Catch Me if You Gan 

Student copies of Catch Me if You Can (one per student) 

Handouts as specified in Teacher's Guide 

F.B.I* handouts 

Cincinnati Police Academy Training Bulletin 
Master tape 

Directions for ordering films and records 

Directions for scheduling police officers as resource persons 

Grade Nine 

Teacher's Guide for THE WORLD OF LAWS 

Teacher's copy of Teenagers and the Law and Introduction to 
Law Enforceraent 

Student copies of Teenagers and the Law (one copy for each 
two students) 

Handouts as specified in Teacher's Guide 
F.B.I. handouts 
Master tape 

Directions for ordering films and records 
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Directions for scheduling police officers as resource persons 



The Project Office took the responsibility for delivering films and 
records when scheduled by the teachers. 

Once the students were scaled it was left to the teacher *s discretion 
when the actual teaching of the unit would begin. In most cases > the 
starting date was April 10> 1967* Following that date, all e^qperimental 
schools established^ taught > and coit^leted the esqperimental units, utilizing 
the daily lesson plans, handout materials, supplementary reading materials, 
tapes, and movies specified in the Teacher *s Guide at each level. It was 
agreed that the short-term units (two -week) would include all films, tapes, 
and the school visit by a resource officer. In addition, the short-term 
units utilized the supplementary reading materials and the class project. 
Long-term units (six-week) used the entire program as laid out in detail 
in the Teacher *s Guide . 

During the months of April and 14ay, 196?, all units were taught without 
any unforeseen problems in all e:q)erimental schools. Motion pictures and 
tapes were delivered on the schedule indicated below: 

DATE SCHOOL ITEM 

April 13, 1967 
^ril lU, 1967 

April 17, 1967 

f 

i^ril 18, 1967 



Anderson Junior High 

Anderson Junior High 
Three Rivers Junior High 

Three Rivers Junior High 
VIhite Oak Junior High 
Withrow Junior High 

Heinold Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 



Oscar Robertson Tape 

U.C. Basketball Game 
Oscar Robertson Tape 

U.C. Basketball Game 
Oscar Robertson Tape 
Oscar Robertson Tape 

Profile in Blue 
U.C. Basketball Game 
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DATE 



SCHOOL 



ITEM 



April 19 , 1967 
April 20 , 1967 
April 21 , 1967 

April 2 U, 1967 
April 25, 1967 

April 26, 1967 
April 27 , 1967 

April 28, 1967 
May 1 , 1967 

May 2 , 1967 
May 3 , 1967 

May U, 1967 

May 5 , 1967 
May 8 , I967 



Roger Bacon High School 
VJithrow Junior Hi^ 

Heinold Junior High 
Withrow Junior High 

Ach Junior High 
Anderson Junior High 
Lyon Junior High 

Lyon Junior High 
Three Rivers Junior High 

Ach Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 
Withrow Junior High 

Lyon Junior High 
Withrow Junior Hi^ 

Anderson Junior High 
Roger Bacon High 
Withrow Junior High 

Three Rivers Junior High 

Lyon Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 

Anderson Junior High 
Lyon Junior High 
lyon Junior High 

Sawyer Junior High 
Three Rivers Junior High 

Anderson Junior High 
Sawyer Junior High 

White Oak Junior High 

Three Rivers Junior High 

Greenhills J\mior High 
Sawyer Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 



Profile in Blue 
U.C. Basketball Game 

Visit by Resource Officer 
Policeman Day and Night 

Profile in Blue 
Policeman Day and Night 
Oscar Robertson Tape 

U.C. Basketball Game 
Policeman Day and Night 

Visit by Resource Officer 
Policeman Day and Night 
Profile in Blue 

Policeman Day and Night 
Bob Newhart Tape 

Profile in Blue 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Profile in Blue 

Police calls Tape 
Profile in Blue 

Bob Newhart Tape 
Policeman Day and Night 
Profile in Blue 

Profile in Blue 
Bob Newhart Ts^e 

Visit by Resource Officer 
Qualifications for Police 
Training 

Bob Newhart Tape 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Bill Cosby Tape 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Visit by Resource Officer 
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DATE 


SCHOOL 


ITEM 


May 10, 1967 


Cutter Junior High 


Visit by Resource Officer 


May 11, 1967 


Cutter Junior High 


Police Calls Tape 


May 12, 1967 


Cutter Junior High 
Greenhills Junior High 


Profile in Blue 
Policeman Day and Night 


May 15, 1967 


Anderson Junior High 


Police Calls Tape 


May 16, 1967 


Delhi Hills School 
Three Rivers Junior High 


Policeman Day and Night 
Police Calls Tape 


May 17, 1967 


Anderson Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 


Every Hour Every Day 
Police Calls Tape 


May 18, I967 


Three Rivers Junior High 


Every Hour Every Day 


May 19, 1967 


VJhite Oak Junior High 


Every Hour Every Day 


May 23, 1967 


Delhi Hills School 


Profile in Blue 


May 2U, 1967 


Greenhills Junior High 


Visit by Resource Officer 


May 25, 1967 


Greenhills Junior High 


Police Calls Tape 


May 29, 1967 


Greenhills Junior High 


Profile in Blue 



Two weeks after the con^letion of all units, student S3q)erimental sub- 
jects and control subjects were post-scaled by means of the Fortune ATP- 
Scale. An alternate version of the scale was not used for this post-scaling 
on the advice of Dr . Lester Guest, who felt such a change unnecessary. 

A final seminar session was held on June 7, 1967, attended by ai 1 
e:q)erimental phase teachers. During this seminar certain slight modifica- 
tions were suggested, experiences were shared, and general satisfaction ^Jith 
the curriculum units x^as expressed. The following excerpts indicate the 
general feelings expressed during this final critique • 

role playing situations) They really enjoy this business 
01 getting in and acting out what they normally do. 
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(Qa the Robex'taon tape) They were very enthusiastic when I 
told them it was Oscar Robertson. But the tape dragged out 
too long. It could have been cut to five minutes. 

(On visits by police officers) The most influential part of 
the unit.... The biggest single thing. ...The students wanted 
the officer to come back.... One of the most effective things 
we did. ...They were most appreciative. 

(On listening to police calls) Someone should interpret them 
—what the various signals mean.... We don't realize how hard 
the calls are to understand \mtil we see the students* reactions. 

(On field trips) We had a chance to visit a nearby police 
station. Youngsters at this age are quite impressed by the 
equipment and facilities. I think they got a lot out of 
the visit. 

(On text materials) I d3.dn»t feel any pressing need for more 
at the seventh grade level. There were enough activities to 
keep us busy. ...They liked the novel very much.... I think all 
of the reactions to the novel were favorable. . . . Teenagers and 
the Law was a real highlight to the ninth grade program. 

(On projects) We got a figure— a manikin — from the Fraternal 
Order of Police and dressed it in a police uniform and put it 
in the classroom. .. .They devised a project for the public 
address system. . . .We prepared a full-scale di^lay for the 
tliree display boards in our front hall.... One groi;qp I had 
decided bhey wanted to make safety posters > featuring 
policemen. . . . 

(On other activities) They liked the games > and they arrived 
at the concepts very quickly. . . groi^ wanted to keep 
inventing new games.... It was a different kind of unit; I 
asked them if they would like more units like this in school 
—six of them said no, but one hundred nineteen of them said 
they woul d! 

The teachers of the short-term units, in general, felt that the time 
was insufficient to accomplish all that they wished to accon^lish, while 
the long-term teachers were quile satisfied with six weeks. Most teachers 
felt that the units had been instnmiental in br inging about new understand- 
ings on the part of the students. Enthusiasm for a continuation of the 
units was general, and it was indicated that several of the school districts 
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were already planning to extend the use of the materials, if they would be 
made available to the schools. 

At approximately the same time the school units werd being put into 
operation, the police training unit was introduced into the curriculum of 
the Cincinnati Police Academy. 

Film sequences for this unit had now been made in Districts Three and 
Two of the City of Cincinnati. These illustrated the following sequences: 

1. Directing traffic at a school crosswalk 

2. Approaching patrol car, containing stern, unsmiling officer 

3. Approaching patrol Ccur, containing friendly officer 

U* Officer entering and leaving patrol car, carrying nightstick 

5 . Officer and citizen: officer’s coat unbuttoned and hat 
tilted 

6. Officer and citizen: officer's coat buttoned and hat 
squared 

7. Officer walking patrol - 

a. Trying doors 

b. Talking to children 

c. Tagging parked car 

8. Officer at home with own children 

9. Officer making forcible arrest 

10. Officer directing traffic on downtown street 
These sequences were shown to junior high school students in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Remarks of these students were recorded as they 
discussed individual sequences . 

The following curriculum kit was now assembled for the police training 

unit: 






o 

ERIC 
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1. Instructor's copy of Adolescent Development and 
Gatnes People Play 

2. Overhead projector transparencies; Graphs of 1>000 
early adolescent attitudes toward police 

3. Handouts of the Fortune ATP-Scale for all recruits 

li. Handouts of "Do's" and "Don't 'a" in handling early 

adolescents 

$ . Tape : Interview with early adolescent 

6. Film; Age of Turmoil 

7 . FiLn ; Cincinnati Pblice Activities 

8. Taped student reactions to Cincinnati film 

9. Instructor's Guide 

During the week of April 10, 1967, approximately 58 police recruits 
received the instruction outlined in the Instructo r's Guide . Instructors 
for this e^erimental unit were Dr. Robert Fortune and Policewoman Patricia 
VIhalen. A four-hour unit was taught at this time (to be repeated in July 
and October). Overhead projection, film, film slide, and tape were used as 
aids during the instruction. The Project Director taught for two hours on 
the topics of "Early Adolescent Attitudes" and "The Early Adolescent Sub- 
culture." Miss Whalen presented the topics, "The Psychology and Physiology 
of the Early Adolescent" and "Special Police Procedures with the Early 
Adolescent." A test was prepared by the instructors and was administered 
as part of the standard evaluation of the police recruits. 

There was no scientific method of measuring whether or not the unit 
brought about any immediate change in attitude of the police recruits, with 



respect to early adolescentsi because no such measuring instxnmant now 
exists* The assessment of the Academy sipervisors was that the unit was 
successful^ if the refuses of the recruits on tbsir examination is an 
Indication of success. 

In fulfilling the terms of the Ihiversity of Cincinnati proposal^ those 
involved in the Cincinnati Project were able to show that the curriculum 
units designed and developed within the guidelines set down by the national 
Conference were practical^ meaningful^ and extremely teachable. It was 
demonstrated that the school units did have an immediate positive effect 
upon the attitude scale scores of the subjects who received instruction, 
while the control subjects either did not have significant alteration in 
scores or had significant negative change. 

In terms of what was done in the experimental classes, both curriculum 
guides speak for themselves in detail. The school unit, entitled Law and 
Enforcement provides a day-by-day, step-by-step blueprint that can be 
followed by any junior high school social studies teacher who will take the 
time to orient himself to the Content required for each day's lesson. The 
police unit, entitled "The Nature of the Early Adolescent" is a workable 
outline for a training instructor, equipped with the curriciiluon kit described 
in this chapter, to follow. Both guides, as designed and modified, are for 
practical use, requiring a minimum of special materials* Both can be con- 
sidered successful examples of curriculum design and development. 



CHAPTER V 



STATISTICAL DATA 



Stage 6 i The Continuing Attitude Study * ... It is proposed 
thui this study be contL:iued by a resel^ch team composed 
of a full-time graduate student in the College of Education, 
working under the project directors. .. .It would be the 
responsibility of this team to provide the seminars and 
supervisors of the esqperimental program with a continuing 
stream of information and data for interpretation and 
action. This team would administer the pre-tests and 
post-tests used in evaluating the e^qperimental programs.... 

The resourses of the University of Cincinnati Computer 
Center and the Hamilton County Data ^ocessing Center 
would be utilized by the team during the course of the 
project . 

University of Cincinnati Proposal to OLEA, 1966 
The Portune Attitude-toward-POlice Scale is composed of twenty simple 
etatementa of opinioni. It was developed in 1965 by standard Thurstone- 
Chave methods, using one hundred five original statements and one hundred 
judges, and its norms were derived from 1000 junior high school students. 
The reliability coefficient of this scale is .90, making it satisfactory 
for use with gro\;ps such as those involved in the Cincinnati Project. 

Students respond to the Portune ATP-Scale by circling one of five 
letters, indicating intensity of feeling concerning a particular item. 

These items are then scored according to the favorability of response. 

That is, agreement of a subject with a favorable item is scored high, as 
is disagreement with an unfavorable item. Thus a subject who circles SA 
(strongly Agree) in re^onse to a favorable item receives a score of U 
points. An A (Agree) on this item is given 3 points. If U (Uicertain) 
is circled the subject receives 2 points. D (Disagree) earns 1 point on 
this item, and SD (Stron^y Disagree) brings 0 points. Scoring is reversed 
when the item itself is unfavorable, i.e. A subject who circles SD on such 
an item receives a score of It points. 
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The scoring system, therefore, allows for a possible scoring of 80 
points for the person who responds most favorably toward the psychological 
object (the law enforcement officer) on all twenty items. The subject who 
responds most negatively on all twenty itsois receives a score of 0. Vari- 
ous combinations of SA, A, U, D, and 3D produce scores somewhere between 
0 and 80, and these scores reflect varying attitudes toward law enforcement 

officers . 

The pre-scaling and post-scaling of the subjects engaged in the 
Cincinnati Police -Juvenile Attitude Project were conducted by Mr. John 
Henderson, the Project Research Assistant. As has been indicated in the 
proceeding chapter, between the pre-scaling and the post-scaling, the control 
subjects received no such instruction. It was hypothesized that the 
instruction would have a significant effect upon the attitude scale scores 
of the e^qperimental groiqp and that this significance would be accented by 
the results obtained by the control groip. 

In addition to the measurement of attitude change, other use was made 
of the scale scores secured during this project. All pre-scale results 
were combined with the results of the 1965 study to obtain a base of 
approximately 2000 subjects from which certain norms may be secured. 

To acconplish the statistical analysis desired individual item re- 
sponses and total scores of each student on the Portune-ATP Scale were 
placed in data processing cards. Matched cards were used to record pre- 
and post-scaling responses, a master information card on each student was 
punched, and three programs were prepared for computerization of all data. 

The first program consisted of Barlett’s Test for Itomogeneity of 
Variance, and F-test, and t-tests to isolate significant differences in 
subgroup means. This program was applied to the combined results of the 

1965 gro\p and the scaled project group. This combination provides 
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a normative group of 1998 early adolescents from both city and subv\rban 
areas. A summation of pertinent information spears in Table I. Here 
the students are divided by race and sex, the number in each subgroup is 
provided) and subgroup means are listed. The t-test results for differ- 
ences between means and the level of significance are shown as the various 
subgroups are conpared horizontally. The level of significance is an 
indication of the probability of a difference between pairs of means oc- 
curring by chance alone. At the S% level, therefore, the given difference 
in means would occur in only 5 out of 100 cases by chance alone. At the 
1% level the given difference would occur in only 1 of 100 cases. Social 
Scientists are generally agreed that the level of significance rapresehs 
a "true" difference, as opposed to differences that occur by sanpling only. 
Even more confidence may be placed in the results that produce significance 
at the 1^ level. 

Table I presents data which indicate that among early adolescents 
white girls have the most favorable attitudes toward police. White boys, 
Negro girls, and Negro boys follow in that order. The differences in 
means are large enough that we can assume tliat they did not happen by 
chance alone in more than 1 out of 100 cases. 

Table II presents conparable data for the 196? study alone, showing 
subgroup race-and-sex means being conpared for those students who partici- 
pated in the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project. No changes in 
the relative positions of the subgroups were observable, although the 
means tend to be slightly higher than in the total normative group. This 
slight increase is possibly due to the inclusion of a large number of 
suburban students in the 1987 project. 

Table III presents data concerning the experimental and control groups. 
This information is used in determining the effectiveness of the project 
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TABLE I 



Mean scores, by race and sex, made by 1,998 early adolescents on both the 
1965 and the I 967 pre-test administrations of the ATP-Scale. 





Group 


N 


Mean 


Groi^ 


N 


Mean 


T 



Negro Boys 


303 


U 8.67 


Negro Girls 


305 


5U.05 




Negro Boys 


303 


U8.67 


White Boys 


796 


56.23 


8.72^H^• 


Negro Boys 


303 


U8.67 


White Girls 


59U 


59.68 


12 .68-Jt* 


Negro Girls 


305 


5U.05 


IrJhite Boys 


796 


56.23 


2.61^ 


Negro Girls 


305 


5U.05 


White Girls 


59U 


59.68 


6.80** 


White Boys 


796 


56.23 


White Girls 


591* 


59.68 


5.1h^ 



* Significant at the S% level 
■M* Significant at the 1% level 



TABLE II 



Mean scores, by race and sex, on the I 967 pre-test administration of the 
ATP-Scale. 





Group 


N 


I'fean 


Group 


N 


Mean 


T 



Negro Boys 


122 


51. U 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


2 . 77 ** 


Negro Boys 


122 


51.11 


White Boys 


U67 


57.70 


5.hOH* 


Negro Boys 


122 


51.11 


White Girls 


321 


60.02 


7.27^ 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


White Boys 


1»67 


57.70 


2.22* 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


White Girls 


321 


60.02 


U.2U**- 


White Boys 


U67 


57.70 


\^te Girls 


321 


60.02 


2 . 75 **^ 



* Significant at the S% level 

** Significant at the 1% level 
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TABLE III 



Mean scores ^ by race and sex, of e^erimental and control groups on the ATP- 
Scale in pre- and post-test administrations. 



Group 


N 


Pra-test 

Mean 


Pos^Test 


Gain 


T 


Negro Boys, Experimental 


Sh 


53.31 


53.96 


+ .65 


.26 


Negro Girls, E^erimental 




53.89 


55 . UO 


+ 1.53 


.89 


White Boys, Experimental 


233 


57.55 


60 . 3 U 


+ 2.79 


2.66it* 


White Girls, Experimental 


Ihh 


58.19 


63.^6 


+ 5.27 




Negro Boys, Control 


U7 


U9.96 


U7.57 


- 2.39 


.95 


Negro Girls, Control 


5U 


56.56 


5U.UU 


- 2.12 


•8U 


White Boys, Control 


186 


58.58 


58.89 


+ .31 


•2h 


White Girls, Control 


1U6 


61.38 


59.99 


- 1.39 


1.06 



* Significant at the level 
** Significant at the 1% level 



TABLE n 



Mean scores, by grade level, of experimental and control groups on the ATP- 
Scale in pre- and post-test administrations. 





Qroiqp 


N 


Pre-test 

Mean 


Post-test 

Mean 


Gain 


T 


Grade 7 


Experimental 


203 


58.38 


59.30 


+ .92 


.72 


Grade 8 


- Experimental 


1U3 


53.76 


60.20 


*»■ 6.hU 


^.90^HI• 


Grade 9 


- Experimental 


139 


57 . W 


60.68 


+ 3.20 


2.63**t 


Grade 7 


- Control 


201 


60.30 


60.23 


- .07 


.05 


Grade 8 


- Control 


1U7 


57.18 


5U.56 


— 2 . 62 


1.78* 


Grade 9 


- Control 


85 


55.68 


56.02 


+ *3U 


.17 



* Significant at the S% level 
Significant at the 1% level 
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curriculum units in changing attitudes of early adolescents. Students in 
the experimental group were taught the curriculum units 3 those in control 
groups were not. Since the curruculum units were the primary factor that 
was not the same for both groups ^ it is assumed that differences in the 
amount and kind of attitude change can be attributed to the units. 

Although the first program revealed no significant differences in 
pre- and post-test means of Negro students, it did reveal that the means 
of experimental groups were rising as the means of control groups were 
falling. Since no test is provided in this first program to see if the 
differences between the means of control and experimental groups are 
significant, further analysis was made by means of the program illustrated 
by Table VI later in this chapter. 

Significant ijiprovement in the attitude scale scores of v/hite students 
can be read from Table III. These changes proved to be significant at the 
US level of confidence for both boys and girls, when these students are in 
the experimental group. No significant changes occur in the control groups. 

Table IV and V show the effectiveness of the various curriculum units 
at different grade levels in the junior high school. As has previously 
been pointed out in this report j some experimental groups were taught a 
condensed two week curriculum unit white others received a full six weeks 
of instruction. In Table IV both two week and six week units are combined 
to produce the results shown, so that conparison is made of pre- and post- 
scale results for all students at a particular grade level. Vlhen this is 
done no significant difference can be noted in Grade 7. The experimental 
group in Grade 9 shows a significant gain in a favorable direction, while 
the control group does not change. In (k*ade 8 the experimental group makes 
a significant favorable gain at the same time the control group shows a 
significant unfavorable change. The ^read between the Grade 8 esperimental 
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TABLE V 



Mean scores, by grade levels and by length of instructional unit, on the 
ATP-Scale in pre- and post-test administrations. 



ExperijRiental 
Groiqp 



Pre-test 
N Mean 



Post-test 
Mean 



Gain 



Grade 7 (2 weeks) 
Grade 7 (6 weeks) 

Grade 8 (2 weeks) 
Grade 8 (6 weeks) 

Grade 9 (2 weeks) 
Grade 9 (6 weeks) 



70 


S3.U6 


it9.63 




3.83 


1.83* 


133 


60.98 


6U.31 


+ 


3.33 


2.U2** 


UU 


56.02 


61. 6U 


•f 


5.62 


2.U0»t* 


99 


52.76 


59.56 




6.80 


U.30»t* 


35 


53.11 


56.86 


-► 


3.75 


1.60 


lOU 


58.95 


61.97 


+ 


3.02 


2.20Jfr 



* Significant at the level 
Significant at the 1^ level 




TABLE VI 

Percentage of p\:qpils whose scores changed from pre- to post-test administra- 
tions of the ATP-Scale and the direction of such changes, by race and sex. 



Higher 

Group N ATP Score 



Experimental 


Negro Boys 


5U 


58 


Negro Girls 


55 


55 

62 


Ifliite Boys 


22U 


^te Girls 


lli3 


75 


Control 


Negro Boys 


U7 


36 


Negro Girls 


5U 


U3 


Iilhite Boys 


186 


U8 


VIhite Girls 


li»8 


UU 



* Significant at the level 
** Significant at the 1.% level 



Same 

ATP Score 



Lower 
ATP Score 



2 


UO 


** 


h 


U1 


* 


7 


31 


* 


6 


19 





8 


5U 


9 


U8 


7 


U5 


2 


5U 
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and control groups (difference between gain and loss) is an impressive 
statistic and indicates the greatest success occurring at Grade 8. 

Table V presents data that are useful in analyzing the effectiveness 
of two week versus six week curriculum units at the various grade levels. 

The means of the control groups are not included, since they are the same 
as those presented in Table IV. 

The means of the pre- and post-scaling scores at the seventh grade 
level (Table V) show an interesting contrast. The six week unit results in 
a significant inprovement in attitude, while the two week unit brings about 
a significant worsening of attitude. It is the concltision of those engaged 
in the project that the seventh grade two week unit does no more than raise 
serious questions in the minds of students, questions that are not resolved 
before the unit coraes to its very quick end. That this does not occur in 
the six week unit is evidenced by the fact that significant favorable change 
does occur if the unit is allowed to run its entire course. 

Table V shows that the ninth grade units both produce favorable changes, 
although only the six week unit produces a significantly favorable change. 

In Ck’ade 8 both the six week and the two week units bring about signifi- 
cantly favorable changes in attitude. Teachers of these units have indicated 
that the junior novel. Catch Me if Ydu Can, was used in both units, and 
that it proved so popular with the students that it may have had enough 
impact to offset the limited instruction of a two x^eek unit. In addition, 
the games that were a vital part of both the six week and two week eighth 
grade units were probably a real contributing factor to the results. 

It is clear in both Tables IV and V that the instructional units 
have brought about changes in the students exposed to them, and it may be 
concluded that the teaching of a six week unit at aixv of the three grade 
levels will bring about significant differences in pre- and post-test 



scale scoreSi indicating that the units are successful in producing the 
results for which they were designed. 

In conf)aring means > however, there is a possibility that a change in 
mean scores may occur because of a feu extreme changes within the group, 
rather than because of a general raising or lowering of the scores of many 
individuals across the full range of the sanple. Table VI presents data 
which indicate that the shift in means was the result of a general inprove- 
ment throughout the esqperimental grot^s rather than extreme changes in a 
few scores. 

The material for Tables VI and VII was prepared by comparing the pre- 
and post'scale. Chi-square was then used to test the significance of any 
differences that might be evident between the experimental and control 
groups. 

Although, as has been pointed out. Table III did not indicate a sig- 
nificant change in the means of Negro students in the experimental groiqp, 
it can be seen in Table VI that a significantly large percentage of Negro 
students did improve their attitude scale scores. This indicates that the 
curriculum units were effective in bringing about a general, if modest, 
inprovement in the attitudes of Negro students toward police. This per- 
centage of imiDrovement proves to be at the level of confidence for 
Negro girls and the \% level for Negro boys. 

In the experimental groups the majority of white students scored 
higher on the post-scale, indicating a general shifting of attitude in a 
more favorable direction. The percentage of change (7^^) of white girls 
in the experimental groip is particularly interesting in light of the shift 
in the opposite direction of the white girls in the control groip. 

Table VI makes clear that the experimental students were making sig- 
nificant general changes in a favorable direction, while the control groips 
were not changing significantly. 
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TABLE VII 



Percentage of pijpils whose scores changed from pre- to post- test administra- 
tions of the ATP- Scale and the direction of such change > by grade level and 
by length of instructional unit. 



Group 


N 


Higher 
ATP Score 


Same 

ATP Score 


Lower 
ATP Score 


X2 


E)qperimental 












Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


71 


3U 


U 


62 




Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


13U 


65 


7 


28 




Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


liU 


70 


1 


29 




Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


99 


81 


8 


11 




Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


35 


7U 


0 


26 




Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


lOU 


58 


7 


35 


* 


Control 












Grade 7 


198 


U9 


7 


Wx 




Grade 8 


1U9 


ItO 


h 


56 




Grade 9 


85 


UU 


11 


U5 





* Significant at the level 

Significant at the level 



Table VII presents similar data by grade level and length of instruc- 
tion. The drop in mean attitude scale scores for the seventh grade students 
who received only two weeks of instruction is again evident here (of Table V). 
This change seems to Iiave occurred in general throughout the group, with 
62 % of the students making lower scores after the short term instruction. 

The reverse is true, as can be seen in Table VII, for all other subgroiQ)s 
in the experimental program, with the largest percentage of change occurring 
in the Grade 8 six week units, Uhere 81^ of the students inproved their 
scores after instruction. 

Again, it can be seen in Table VII that the six week units produce the 
results for which they were designed, while condensing the units to two 
weeks is effective at both the eighth and ninth grade levels. 

A third statistical program run on the data available from the Fortune 
ATP-Scale consisted of an item by item analysis of the percentage of students 
responding at each level of intensity. In this program the various sub- 
groups were compared for their re^onses of SA, A, U, D and SD. The 
Tables labeled VIII, Items 1 through 20, show the results of this tabulation. 

In order to interpret the favorability of a response it is necessary 
to know the direction of favorability indicated by SA (Strongly Agree) and 
SD (Strongly Disagree). This information is presented at the top of each 
table . 

The tables are arranged to show conparisons by race and sex, as well 
as by two -week and six-week units at each grade level. Shifts in responses 
to any item may be analyzed by studying the percentages listed for pre- 
and post-scaling. It is generally not esqpected that students will change 
their responses from intense unfavorability to intense favorability i, a 
change from unfavorability to uncertainty would appear to be a more 

reasonable esqpectation of shift, as would a change from uncertainty to 
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some favorability. The various items analyzed in Table VIII provide 
evidence that tne desired^ but gradual shifts do take place in practically 
every subgroup, giving reason to predict that the continuation of the units 
from (k*ade 7 through Qrade 9 will Increase both the student's knowledge of 

law and law enforcement and his respect for and appreciation of the police 
officer. 

In this program, as in the other two, it is clear that the use of the 
curriculum units does bring about changes in response that are too consistent 
to be due to chance alone. 



TABLE VIII 



Pre-test and post-test responses, Iqr percentage of e 3 q>eriinental gro\?)s to the 
ATP-Scale. 



Statement Mo. 1: POLICE KEEP THE Cm GOOD. 

SA is favorable 





SD 


D 




U 




A 




SA 


Post 


N 


Groiap 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre J 


Post 


ft*e 


Negro Boys 


6 


U 


8 


12 


23 


12 


U8 


53 


15 


19 


57 


Negro Girls 


11 


0 


20 


13 


27 


28 


31 


U6 


11 


13 


5U 


White Boys 


2 


0 


9 


6 


15 


8 


61 


58 


13 


28 


2U8 


White Girls 


2 


1 


12 


7 


2U 


15 


52 


5U 


10 


23 


1U7 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


5 


3 


13 


15 


29 


28 


35 


38 


17 


17 


72 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


8 


U 


18 


8 


60 


60 


10 


27 


135 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


7 


25 


11 


56 


55 


8 


25 


hh 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


U 


0 


19 


12 


25 


15 


U3 


59 


9 


lU 


99 


Grade 9 (2 xxeeks) 


lU 


0 


11 


6 


18 


18 


U5 


56 


11 


21 


3U 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


6 


5 


10 


5 


65 


53 


18 


37 


103 


Statement No. 


2: 


POLICE 


; ACCUSE YOU OF THINGS 


YOU DIDN'T 


DO. 






















SI 


1 is favorable 




SD 


D 


1 


U 


A 




SA 




Groiqp 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




Negro Boys 


15 


n 


12 


26 


35 


23 


20 


30 


17 


11 




Negro Girls 


25 


7 


19 


31 


30 


30 


lU 


2U 


13 


7 




White Boys 


16 


22 


36 


33 


21 


2h 


19 


lU 


7 


8 




White Girls 


IB 


26 


3U 


39 


29 


2U 


15 


9 


U 


3 




Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


18 


7 


20 


26 


32 


28 


18 


2U 


12 


15 




Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


16 


35 


36 


31 


28 


23 


16 


7 


3 


U 




Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


27 


9 


23 


39 


23 


27 


17 


20 


10 


5 

1 




Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


15 


17 


31 


30 


25 


32 


18 


16 


10 


U 




Grade 9 (2 xfeeks) 


23 


15 


11 


29 


3U 


21 


18 


26 


lU 


9 




Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


17 


22 


UO 


U5 


18 


17 


18 


11 


7 


6 
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Staterdent ife . 3 : THE POLICE ARE STUPID. 



SD is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


r 

Pre 


) 

Post 


U 

Pre 


f 

Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


37 


39 


31 


1*0 


15 


11* 


9 


2 


8 




Negro Girls 


39 


31 


UU 


Uh 


16 


17 


0 


L 


2 


u 


lilhite Boys 


U6 


52 


38 


31 


9 


10 


li 


3 


1 


•4 

h 


IJhite Girls 


53 


55 


31 


31* 


9 


7 


U 


2 


3 


•4 

1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


U5 


28 


38 


36 


9 


25 


5 


3 


h 


8 


Cbrade 7 (6 weeks) 


58 


56 


28 


33 


9 


h 


3 


1 


•4 

2 


U 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


38 


61 


38 


32 


21 




L 


2 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


37 


U5 


37 


37 


12 


13 


10 


3 


h 


1 


Grade 9 (2 vieeks) 


3U 


25 


hi 


53 


16 


15 


0 


0 


9 


6 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


53 


63 


38 


28 


7 


5 


1 


2 


0 


2 



Statement 


1*: 


POLICE PROTECT US FROM HARM. 




SA is favorable 


Group 


i 

Pre 


3D 

Post 


D 

Ere 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 
Negro Girls 


3 

0 


7 

2 


8 

9 


5 

7 


15 

20 


11 

6 


UO 

1*2 


53 

63 


3U 

28 


25 

22 


VRiite Boys 
White Girls 


1 

2 


1 

1 


9 

6 


1* 

3 


13 

11* 


8 

7 


53 

U6 


50 

50 


21* 

32 


37 

39 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


1 


1 


U 


8 


17 


13 


38 


58 


1*0 


19 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


1 


2 


8 


U 


12 


3 


U5 


1*7 


35 


1*1* 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


0 


17 


0 


1*6 


59 


27 


39 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


U 


1 


13 


6 


17 


15 


51 


hi 


ft. 1 

15 


30 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


6 


7 


6 


18 


6 


5o 


56 


23 


26 


^ade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


1 


8 


3 


9 


8 


55 


50 


ft.^ 

26 


39 



statement Ho. 5: THE POLICE REALLY TRY TO HELP YOU WHEN YOU'RE 

m trouble. 



SA is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


9 


2 


6 


5 


17 


7 


3U 


53 


3U 


33 


Negro Girls 


0 


0 


3 


2 


11 


6 


36 


56 


50 


37 


Vlhite Boys 


2 


2 




2 


12 


12 


1*2 


1*2 


UO 


U2 


liilhite Girls 


2 


1 


6 


1 


lU 


8 


UO 


39 


37 


50 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


5 


7 


1 


u 


12 


11 


35 


1*9 


U6 


29 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


2 


1 


9 


6 


32 


33 


5U 


59 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


0 


17 


7 


1*0 


1*3 


33 


U8 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


8 


2 


18 


18 


1*8 


UO 


25 


39 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


7 


0 


7 


0 


11 


6 


U3 


59 


32 


35 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


2 


0 


7 


3 


lU 


7 


39 


51 


38 


39 



Statement No. 


6: 


THE POLICE ARE HEAN. 






SD is favorable 


Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


lU 


18 


3U 


26 


35 


UO 


12 


11 


5 


5 


Negro Girls 


16 


9 


38 


U6 


33 


Ul 


13 


U 


2 


0 


White Boys 


25 


26 


U3 


U6 


20 


19 


7 


7 


5 


2 


White Girls 


3U 


35 


UO 


U6 


16 


17 


6 


1 


U 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


13 


13 


32 


28 


3U 


U2 


13 


11 


7 


7 


Grade 7 (6 vreeks) 


U2 


35 


32 


U2 


18 


15 


3 


6 


5 


2 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


19 


23 


U8 


55 


17 


18 


15 


5 


2 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


20 


28 


U5 


U3 


21 


25 


8 


3 


5 


0 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


18 


15 


30 


UU 


U1 


38 


11 


3 


0 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


21 


27 


50 


50 


17 


20 


7 


3 


U 


0 



statement No. 7: THE POLICE OFFER YOU MONEY TO TELL ON OTHER KIDS 



SO is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Rre 


Pbst 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


UO 


U2 


31 


30 


20 


16 


6 


9 


3 


U 


Negro Girls 


50 


39 


27 


30 


19 


30 


2 


2 


3 


0 


White Boys 


67 


58 


20 


25 


9 


11 


2 


2 


1 


3 


White Girls 


65 


61 


19 


27 


lU 


U 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


50 


38 


26 


25 


17 


25 


5 


6 


2 


7 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


7U 


63 


13 


2U 


U 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Gra Je 8 (2 weeks) 


65 


m 


21 


39 


13 


lU 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


55 


56 


25 


26 


15 


17 


3 


0 


1 


1 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


3U 


38 


32 


32 


23 


2U 


5 


6 


7 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


69 


65 


22 


2U 


7 


7 


1 


3 


0 


1 



Statement No. 8: POLICE USE CLUBS ON PEOPLE FOR NO REASON AT ALL. 

SD is favorable 

"X SD D U A sii 



Group \ 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


V " 

\U0 


37 


20 


25 


20 


21 


15 


9 


5 


9 


Negro Girls 


38 


35 


33 


35 


17 


26 


6 


2 


U 


2 


Vlhite Boys 


^3 


55 


26 


33 


7 


9 


3 


1 


1 


2 


White Girls 


\ 


62 


21 


27 


9 


8 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


m 


35 


29 


31 


15 


25 


5 


U 


U 


6 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


69 


65 


21 


26 


5 


5 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Grade 8 (2 xfeeks) 


50 


61 


31 


30 


8 


7 


8 


2 


2 


0 


Gk*ade 8 (6 weeks) 


55 


U9 


23 


33 


15 


lU 


6 


1 


1 


2 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


39 


26 


18 


35 


23 


29 


11 


6 


9 


3 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


6U 


56 


28 


36 


6 


5 


2 


2 


0 


1 
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statement Ho. 9: THE POLICE KEEP LAW AI® ORDER. 



SA is favorable 




Negro Boys 5 

Negro Girls 3 

TiJhite Boys 2 

VIhite Girls h 

Grade 7 (2 weeks) 5 

Grade 7 (6 weeks) 3 

Grade 8 (2 weeks) U 

Grade 8 (6 xfeeks) U 

Grade 9 (2 weeks) 5 

Grade 9 (6 weeks) 1 



u 


11 


9 


22 


U 


0 


lU 


7 


28 


19 


2 


9 


3 


10 


10 


1 


10 


5 


22 


8 


8 


12 


U 


22 


22 


1 


9 


u 


17 


8 


0 


10 


9 


19 


9 


0 


lU 


6 


22 


8 


3 


11 


3 


27 


3 


1 


6 


1 


6 


10 



3U 


56 


29 


21 


3U 


50 


20 


2U 


50 


U9 


29 


35 


U3 


50 


21 


35 


29 


38 


32 


21 


U3 


U8 


27 


39 


hh 


53 


23 


28 


U8 


58 


13 


28 


39 


68 


18 


2U 


50 


U9 


38 


UO 




Statement No. 10; WITHOUT POLICEMEN THERE WOULD BE CRIME EVERYlfflERE. 



SA is favorable 





SD 


D 




U 




A 




SA 




Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre Post 


Negro Boys 
Negro Girls 
White Boys 
White Girls 


6 

2 

2 

h 


h 

0 

2 

1 


5 
3 

6 

7 


2 

6 

3 

2 


3 

13 

8 

15 


2 

9 

7 

7 


26 

28 

23 

28 


26 

35 

25 

37 


60 

55 

61 

U7 


67 

50 

63 

52 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 
Grade 7 (6 x^eeks) 


1 

2 


3 

2 


2 

U 


3 

3 


13 

9 


8 

5 


22 

26 


36 

31 


61 

59 


50 

59 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


8 


0 


8 


2 


10 


2 

A 


19 


20 


5U 


66 

1^7 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


U 


2 


11 


3 


13 


8 


23 


30 


50 




Grade 9 (2 weeks) 
Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


5 

3 


0 

1 


0 

7 


3 

1 


5 

8 


12 

9 


30 

26 


2U 

25 


61 

56 


62 

6U 
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statement ito. 11: YOU CAW RELY ON THE POLICE IN TIMES OF DISTRESS 



SA is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


8 


1 


20 


12 


2$ 


26 


37 


U2 


11 


12 


Negro Girls 


9 


h 


19 


9 


28 


20 


27 


50 


17 


17 


l^te Boys 


h 


U 


13 


5 


18 


16 


U8 


U9 


16 


27 


White Girls 


h 


1 


9 


5 


19 


18 


39 


U2 


29 


33 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


h 


17 


22 


13 


2h 


22 


39 


uo 


11 


8 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


7 


1 


16 


18 


U5 


U3 


30 


37 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


6 


0 


19 


11 


23 


18 


35 


U8 


17 


23 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


9 


0 


12 


7 


29 


20 


36 


U6 


lU 


26 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


IL 


3 


11 


6 


20 


18 


27 


U7 


27 


26 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


h 


2 


Ih 


6 


15 


13 


50 


53 


17 


26 



Statement No. 


12: 


POLICEia ARE DEDICATED HEN. 




Sk is 


favorable 


Gro\:qp 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


u 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


5 


h 


5 


0 


25 


23 


3U 


U9 


32 


25 


Negro Girls 


3 


k 


3 


6 


23 


19 


3U 


39 


36 


33 


White Boys 


1 


1 


U 


U 


18 


16 


51 


U3 


26 


36 


White Girls 


1 


1 


6 


1 


23 


11 


U2 


U6 


29 


Ul 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


5 


6 


5 


1 


23 


38 


37 


U2 


30 


lU 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


1 


1 


2 


U 


21 


10 


UO 


39 


35 


U6 


G^ade 8 (2 weeks) 


0 


2 


6 


0 


17 


lU 


U8 


39 


29 


U5 


Ck*ade 8 (6 weeks) 


2 


2 


9 


1 


26 


13 


U7 


5U 


15 


30 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


0 


0 


6 


23 


9 


36 


53 


39 


32 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


U 


5 


17 


12 


52 


U2 


26 


U2 



statement Mo. 13: POLICE TRY TO ACT BIG SHOT. 



SD is favorable 





Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


17 


Ih 


32 


39 


22 


19 


17 


18 


12 


11 


Negro Girls 


19 


9 


27 


35 


22 


U3 


20 


9 


13 


U 


D^te Boys 


IS 


20 


U7 


50 


16 


16 


12 


8 


9 


6 


White Girls 


27 


30 


38 


U6 


19 


17 


8 


6 


8 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


21 


10 


27 


28 


21 


31 


15 


21 


17 


11 

1 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


27 


31 


UU 


UU 


16 


16 


5 


u 


7 


4 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


19 


23 


38 


57 


13 


11 


19 


2 


13 


7 

A 


Grade 8 (6 vieeks) 


16 


19 


37 


U5 


21 


2U 


lU 


9 


12 


2 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


18 


18 


30 


32 


18 


32 


25 


15 


9 


3 

1 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


11 


18 


53 


61 


18 


11 


12 


6 


6 


U 



Statement No. 


lU: 


THE POLICE ARE ALWAYS MAD AT KIDS. 


SD is 


favorable 


Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


17 


lU 


U9 


U6 


22 


25 


5 


11 


8 

A 


5 


Negro Girls 


22 


19 


U8 


56 


20 


26 


6 


0 


3 

A 


0 


White Boys 


27 


27 


U6 


U9 


17 


17 


6 


h 


3 

1 


3 


White Girls 


30 


31 


U8 


52 


12 


11 


6 


U 


U 


2 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


23 


17 


50 


U7 


17 


21 


1 


8 


9 


7 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


39 


36 


U3 


U6 


10 


13 


3 


3 


U 


1 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


27 


18 


U8 


66 


15 


11 


10 


5 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


18 


19 


U7 


53 


21 


19 


8 


5 


5 


U 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


11 


21 


U5 


U7 


30 


26 


11 


6 


2 


0 

A 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


2U 


31 


51 


51 


16 


13 


7 


3 


1 


2 



mmm 



statement Wo. 15: POLICE HELP M TO HELP MYSELF. 



SA. is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


f 

Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


6 


5 


11 


12 


37 


19 


3U 


5U 


12 


9 


Negro Girls 


3 


0 


11 


9 


27 


15 


3U 


65 


25 


11 


White Boys 


5 


U 


10 


5 


2U 


2U 


UU 


U5 


17 


22 


White Girls 


6 


2 


9 


6 


27 


17 


39 


U7 


19 


28 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


7 


10 


11 


10 


26 


21 


3U 


51 


22 


8 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


6 


3 


6 


5 


22 


18 


37 


39 


29 


35 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


6 


0 


10 


5 


27 


18 


33 


57 


23 


20 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


5 


3 


17 


9 


3U 


25 


37 


U5 


6 


17 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


0 


7 


12 


U1 


12 


36 


62 


Hi 


15 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


U 


1 


7 


2 


2U 


2h 


50 


5U 


Hi 


18 



Statement No. 


16: 


POLICE REPRESENT TROUBLE 


INSTEAD OF HELP. 

^ is 


favorable 


Groi^) 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre ] 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


iiO 


33 


37 


35 


15 


Hi 


6 


11 


2 


7 


Negro Girls 


28 


31 


U5 


iiU 


20 


2h 


3 


0 


3 


0 


White Boys 


Uo 


U3 


1x2 


39 


9 


12 


6 


U 


2 


2 


White Girls 


52 


52 


3U 


38 


7 


7 


6 


3 


1 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


39 


26 


liii 


U2 


11 


26 


2 


1 


u 


u 


Grade 7 (6 xfeeks) 


56 


61 


32 


2li 


5 


8 


U 


U 


3 


3 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


U2 


57 


25 


39 


23 


2 


8 


2 


2 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


35 


U1 


li5 


li5 


12 


10 


7 


2 


2 


1 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


25 


29 


U3 


lOi 


25 


18 


7 


9 


0 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


U3 


35 


U5 


U9 


7 


10 


6 


7 


0 


0 
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statement No. 17: POLICE ARE B.iAVE MEN. 



SA is favorable 





SD 


D 




U 




A 




SA 


Ck*oup 


ft*e 


Post 


ft:e 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


2 


2 


5 


7 


26 


25 


UO 


U2 


28 


25 


Negro Girls 


3 


2 


8 


U 


27 


28 


33 


ia 


30 


26 


Nhite Boys 


h 


2 


5 


U 


27 


17 


39 


U7 


25 


30 


Vlhite Girls 


2 


0 


8 


3 


18 


12 


1|2 


U2 


30 


U: 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


2 


6 


6 


7 


28 


26 


30 


36 


33 


25 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


0 


3 


3 


16 


lU 


36 


36 


h2 


U7 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


0 


0 


17 


0 


2$ 


16 


38 


55 


21 


30 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


6 


1 


7 


3 


29 


lU 


35 


Ui 


22 


37 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 




3 


9 


9 


20 


26 


h3 


35 


33 


26 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


0 


0 


3 


3 


31 


18 


50 


55 


17 


23 



Statement No. 


18: 


THE POLICE ARE PROTECTIVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

SA is 

mmmm 


favorable 




SD 


D 




u 




A 




SA 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


^e 


Post 


Negro Boys 


3 


5 


5 


2 


22 


lU 


5U 


63 


17 


16 


Negro Girls 


5 


0 


5 


U 


23 


20 


U2 


56 


25 


20 


Vlhite Boys 


2 


1 


3 


U 


13 


111 


59 


5U 


23 


27 


Nhite Girls 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2h 


13 


50 


U7 


22 


39 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


u 


3 


2 


h 


28 


31 


38 


51 


28 


11 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


h 


0 


3 


2 


12 


13 


U9 


U5 


32 


iiO 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


k 


0 


8 


2 


17 


18 


52 


52 


19 


27 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


0 


0 


5 


U 


29 


11 


51 


5U 


15 


31 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


3 


2 


0 


25 


9 


57 


59 


lU 


29 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


0 


2 


3 


U 


9 


12 


67 


58 


21 


2U 
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statement Mo. 19 s POLICE DON'T EVEN GIVE YOU A CHANCE TO EXPLAIN. 



SD is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


E 

Pre 


1 

Post 


U 

Pre 


f 

Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


i 

Pre 


SA 

Post 


Negro Boys 


18 




37 


U6 


22 


21 


6 


7 


17 


12 


Negro Girls 


19 


9 


27 


U3 


30 


31 


17 


9 


8 


7 


White Boys 


2h 


2h 


36 


U2 


19 


19 


12 


10 


9 


6 


White Girls 


3U 


36 


39 


U6 


lU 


11 


7 


5 


6 


2 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


27 


lU 


27 


28 


21 


28 


13 


15 


12 


15 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


37 


US 


UO 


37 


12 


9 


U 


7 


7 


2 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


31 


23 


33 


50 


19 


16 


6 


7 


10 


5 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


23 


Us 


36 


5U 


21 


20 


12 


10 


8 


2 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


9 


18 


27 


35 


3U 


32 


16 


9 


lU 


6 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


20 


21 


UO 


53 


18 


17 


16 


3 


7 


6 



Statement No. 


20: 


POLICE TRY TO GET 
A QUESTION. 


SIMRT WITH YOU 1®EN YOU ASK 

SD is favorable 


Groi;^ 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


Pre 


U 

Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


j 

Pre 


SA 

Post 


Negro Boys 


17 


19 


23 


26 


22 


26 


28 


12 


11 


16 


Negro Girls 


16 


13 


39 


22 


25 


UU 


13 


17 


8 


U 


White Boys 


19 


2U 


U2 


UU 


19 


lU 


12 


11 


7 


7 


White Girls 


3U 


29 


35 


U8 


17 


13 


7 


7 


7 


3 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


22 


6 


28 


22 


13 


32 


23 


19 


13 


21 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


36 


Ul 


36 


U6 


16 


6 


3 


U 


8 


3 


Grade 8 (2 vreeks) 


33 


25 


27 


U3 


23 


20 


10 


7 


6 


5 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


15 


16 


38 


U5 


25 


19 


15 


lU 


7 


5 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


7 


29 


36 


2U 


25 


32 


23 


12 


9 


3 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


16 


20 


50 


U6 


19 


19 


12 


10 


U 


5 




CHAPTER VI 



DISSEMINATION AND IMPLEt^IENTATION 



Stage 5 : National Institute on Eyly Adolescent Attitudes 
toward Law Enforcement. To be held the final two weeks of 
My, on the liiiversity of Cincinnati Canpus, under 

the joint sponsorship of the Ihiversity of Cincinnati and 
the Cincinnati Police Division. The purpose of this in- 
stitute will be to bring together thirty participants, half 
junior high school social studies teachers and half police 
officers, to be trained in the use of the curriculum units 
and materials and methodology developed by the project 
seminars and eaqperimental programs. During this institute 
the curriculum kits will be disseminated and will be the 
basis for the work conducted. The original purpose of the 
project, the established definitions and criteria, and the 
developmental programs will be examined in depth. General 
sessions of the institute will bring teachers and police 
together; workshop sessions will allow each group to explore 
its own specialization. 

Ikiiversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLEA, 1966 
As soon as preliminary data indicated that the experimental school 
programs had brought about significant immediate changes in attitude scale 
scores, plans were made to carry out the National Distitute on Early 
Adolescent Attitudes toward Law Enforcement. Such plans included the 
contacting of representative police departments and school districts across 
the nation, arranging for transportation, housing and feeding of the in- 
stitute members, scheduling general sessions, workshop sessions, and field 
trips, and assembling curriculum kits for all participants. Summer school 
schedules of the university restricted the institute to the middle of 
July, and it was decided that the dates July 10 through July 21 were roost 

satisfactory for this stage of the project. 

The directors intended that the institute serve as a model workshop, 
one that could be repeated in detail by participants or by the directors 
acting as consultants as the need arose in the future. It was decided, 
therefore, that the institute would include all phases of the project. 
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including the development of the Attitude-toward- Police scale and its use 
as an evaluating instrument. Because the detailed^ st^-by>step stages of 
the institute proved highly successful in orienting participants to the 
project and its acconplishments ^ the two week program is important to this 
report. It proceeded as follows: 

PROGRAM 
July 10, 1967 



A.M. 


Registration 

Orientation (Why we are here.) 


Dr. Jack E. Corle 
Dr. Robert Portime 


P.M. 


Introduction of participants 
The Cincinnati Police-Juvenile Attitude 
Project (The 1966 IVoposal) 


Dr. Portune 




July U, 1967 




A.M. 


Welcome 


Dr. Charles Weilbaker, 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 




Address : "Police Ohiversity Partner- 

ship" 


Colonel Jacob W. Schott 
Chief, Cincinnati 
Police Division 




Question and answer period 


Chief Schott 


P.M. 


Early Adolescent Attitudes 
Workshop Session, Police 
Workshop Session, Teachers 


Dr. POrtune 
Dr. Portune 
Dr. Corle 




July 12, 1967 




A.M. 


Field Trip: HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL 
Observation of Junior High School 
students in summer school 




P.M. 


Developing an Attitude Scale 


Dr. Portune 




Administration of the ATP-Scale 


Mr. John Henderson 




Statistical Programs used in the 


Dr. Corle 



Project . Statistical results 
of the Cincinnati IVogram 



o 

ERIC 
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July 13, 1967 



Interview and Observation Techniques 
(Used in the Cincinnati Project) 
Workshop Session, Police 
Workshop Session, Teachers 

Address 



Distribution of Curriculum Kits 

July lU, 1967 

Discussion of the following: 

Hanna's "Teenagers and the Law" 
Fortune's "Catch He if you Can" 
F.B.I Handout Materials 
Cm'riculum Iftiit Appendices 

Field Trip : THE HAMILTOM COUNTY 
JUVENILE COURT 



July 17, 1967 

Presentation: "The \^rld of Rules", 

Grade Seven Curriculum Unit 
(Including motion pictures and 
tapes uSwd in this unit) 

Workshop Session 



Dr. Portune 

Dr. Corle 
Dr. POrtune 

Mr. Richard Braun 
Assistant Director, 
Criminal Division 
U.S. Dept, of Justice 



Dr. Portune 



Judge Benjamin Schwartz 
Mr. Paul Hahn, Director 
Dr. Walter Lippert, 
Chief Psychologist 



Mrs. William Schnitzer, 
Eiqperimental Teacher 
Dr. Portune 



I#s. Schnitzer as 
consultant 



July 18, 1967 

Presentation: "The World of Games", 

Grade Eight Curriculum Unit 
(Including motion pictures and 
te^es used in this unit 



Drs. Portune and Corl9, 
for lb*. Eugene Hust, 
E]q)erimental Teacher (who 
was ill) 



ii^rkshop Session 



Drs. Portune and Corle 



Presentation of the Police Uhit, Dr. Portune 

"The Nature of the Early Adolescent" 

July 19, 1967 



Field Trip : CINCINNATI POLICE ACADEMY C^tain Robert Roncker 

(To watch the police unit being 
taught) 



Field Trip : CINCn^NATI CENTRAL STATION Policewoman Patricia Whalen, 

guide 

Colonel Jacob Schott 
Captain William Bracke 
Captain Howard Rogers 



P.M. Presentation: "The World of Laws" 

Qrade Nine Curriculum Ibit 
(Including tapes and motion 
pictures used in this unit 



1^. Donald Fenton^ 
E}q>erimental Teacher 
Dr. Portune 



Workshop Session Mr. Fenton, as consultant 

July 20, 1967 

A.M. Methods of Replicating the Cincinnati Dr. Portune 
Project 

Possible Future Research 
Other Programs (Police Liaison, 

Maryland) 



P.M. Final Workshop Sessions Drs. Portune and Corle 

July 21, 1967 

A.M. Reports of Workshop Leaders Mr. Klnnun 

Lt. Stoner 



Final Remarks 



Drs. Portune and Corle 



Participants in this institute received three undergraduate or grad- 
uate credits for the concentrated two weeks of study. They were registered 
through the Uhiversity of Cincinnati Sumner School for this purpose, with 
tuition waivers as per the Grant Contract. The official participants were 



as follows: 

Officer Leonard L Albaugh 
Fayette County Police Department 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Officer Donald R. Bar any 
Chicago Police Department 
Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Joan M. Deibert 
Allentown School District 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Captain William G. Farran 
Washington Police Department 
Washington, D.C. 

Lieutenant James R. Freel, Jr. 
Topeka Police Department 
Topeka, Kansas 

Captain Walter Heinrich 
Tampa Police Department 
Tampa, Florida 



'f'ir. John 0. Anderson 

Fayette County Children's Bureau 

Lexington, Kentucky 

I'fr. Valcar A. Bowman 
Chicago Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lieutenant Luther DeJournett 
Flint Police Department 
Flint, Michigan 

Mrs. Sophia B. Foreman 
Lincoln High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mr. Jack B. Oies, Sr. 

Topeka Public Schools 
Topeka, Kansas 

Policewoman Eugenia A. Herrmann 
Muncie Police Department 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Sergeant Charles J* Hick 
ICansas City Police Department 
Kansas City> Missouri 

Mr. Raymond J. Kinnun 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. Stephen Lesko 
Oliver High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Sergeant Jeremiah Hoynihan 
Rochester Police Department 
Rochester, New York 

Patrolman Raul Rivaldo 
Ft. Sknith Police Department 
Ft. Sniith, Arkansas 

Mr. Sanford Schwartz 
Qreenhills-Forest Park Schools 
(h*eenhill8, Ohio 

Policewoman Louise Shelley 
Cincinnati Police Division 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Detectives Kenneth E. Swan 
Lansing Police Department 
Lansing, Michigan 

Mr. Foster VanVliet 
Lansing Public Schools 
Lansing, Michigan 



Officer Charles Kaufftaan 
Topeka Police Department 
Topeka, Kansas 

Mr. V/arren D. Kinsman 
Metropolitan Public Schools 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. F. Carl Miller 
Hillsborough County Public Schools 
Tampa, Florida 

Mr. Richard L. MuUoy 
Ft. Snith Public Schools 
Ft. Staith, Arkansas 

Detective William H. I^an 
Lansing Police Department 
Lansing, Michigan 

Lieutenant Leon Shanks 
Detroit Police Department 
Detroit, Michigan 

Lieutenant Charles L. Stoner 
Metropolitan Police Departonent 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Captain 0. H. Thuxman 
Dayton Police Department 
Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Brodie W. Wade 
Metropolitan Public Schools 
Nhshville, Tennessee 



At the conclusion of the institute participants were asked to react 
to both the Cincinnati Project and the attitude research on which it was 
based. These reactions were elicited from both the Police Workshop and 
the Teacher I'forkshop, and they were summed up on the final day of the in- 
stitute by the workshop leaders. Lieutenant Charles Stoner and Mr. Raymond 
Kinnun. The essentials of these two summations are reproduced here. 

POLICE REACTION 

The police officers were in unanimous agreement (Lt. Stoner stated) that 
the program presented in this institute is the most promising actual ad- 
vancement in recent years. We felt that the program should definitely be 
continued in the future and include as many cities as possible. We are of 
the unanimous opinion that the program establishes a foundation for adol- 
escent attitude change. 
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Ve considered two basic questions in our workshop sessions: (1) How can 

we sell such a program in our own schools and police departments j and (2) 
how much time and involvement can a police officer give to such a project? 

The following are our recommendations: 

1. VJie feel that the program is flexible enough to be modified to 
fit individual communities. We want your permission to modify 
it as best fits our own situation. 

2. We would like you to send letters of presentation to boards of 

education and police chiefs in our cities j advising them of the 
program and of our particjpatlonj so we can be used fully as 
resource persons. 

3. We suggest that some way be found to get police administrators 

and school board members together to hear what we have heard during 
the past two weeks. 

U* We feel we want to present a full report of this institute to our 
siqperiors before approaching the school people j so we can be 
assured of the si^port of our own administrators. 

5. We feel that we should involve the juvenile court people j both 
probation officers and judges j in selling the program. 

6. We feel that every attempt should be made to establish the six- 
week curriculum units in the schools. 

7. Our members intend to present this program to the International 
Juvenile Officers Association — hoping to push it throughout the 
country because : 

a. The curriculum units you have developed are the most 
constructive st^s yet taken in police- juvenile relations. 

b. Education holds the best hope of aiding the children 
with whom we are concerned. 

TEACHER REACTION 

Generally^ the teachers are in agreement (ifr. VanVllet stated) that this 
institute was successful and enlightening. We felt that there were diver- 
sified experiences: the classroom sessions j the field trips ^ and the 
dialogue within and without the class. All of these jelled together and 
contributed to the success of this venture. 

We felt that the attitude study was most valuable. The teachers accept it 
as valid. We accept the scientific methods used) and we are iiipressed by 
the honesty and integrity of the stu<i^. The presentation gave us reason to 
have faith in the mean scores and to have faith in the conclusions dravm 
from them. 

We are likewise inpressed by the significant gains made in the scores from 
pre-scaling to post-scaling. They confirmed what we ourselves felt after 
examining the curriculum \mits. The curriculum paoka 5 ’;e is excellent by 
educational standards. We were all impressed by what had been done. We 
like the problem-solving ^^roach in these units j the method of inquiry^ 
and what we feel is the full use of the latest and most successful teaching 
techniques. We also liked the fact that these units are specific and yet 
flexible enough to allow for the individuality of the teacher and his 
situation. 
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We feel, as teachers, that we can take these units and put them to use — 
with spirit. 

We are agreed that the police training unit is valuable. It will help the 
teachers to know that the police are working on their own image, inproving 
their knowledge of the adolescent as we, ourselves, work with these young- 
sters. This means a lot to us, that the police are also Interested and 
taking steps to meet the problems of the juvenile's attitude toward law 
and law enforcement. 

The audio-visual aids presented in the institute have proved to be a nec- 
essary tool, we think. They have given us ideas of how we can adapt similar 
aids to our own programs and our own particular cases. 

The Literature — and we are in general agreement here, also, has our en- 
dorsement. The teachers agreed that they would use Introduction to Law 
Ehforcement as a basis reference, along with Adolescent yvelopmant . Every- 
one here who has knowledge of these works has recommended them highly. As 
far as the texts that the students will use, we feel that the eighth grade 
novel. Catch Mb if You Can, is a valuable tool. We are sold on the novel. 

Also Teenagers and the Law looks like an absolute necessity for our classes. 
All in all, the selection of basic works has been excellent. 

Some final comments : the statistical analysis inpressed us . . . .We are 
terpted to enlarge the program into some sort of total citizenship inprove- 
ment program, even going into ethics, morals, and so forth. ...In short, we 
are so inpressed with the units that we now want to make them a vital part 
of total education. .. .If we use the unit, we should first use it as it is, 
before we try to modify it.... We are convinced that teachers need to knovr 
a great deal more about law enforcement, and we feel that a teacher- 
orientation program conducted by the police department would greatly benefit 
those of us who are going to teach these units.... A poll taken of our groip 
shows that nine of us are planning to teach these units experimentally 
during the next school year. .. .Eleven of us don't anticipate any trouble in 
selling these units to our school boards. .. .Every single one of us would 
like to have his city chosen as one of the ten key cities, should Dr. 
Fortune's new proposal to OLEA be funded. 

Li conclusion, we wish to repeat that the teachers here are sold on this 
program. It has been an eye-opener for us. We realize that there is much 
work ahead of us, if we are going to sell and inplement the work done here, 
but we are of the unanimous opinion that we will attack the problem of 
early adolescent attitudes with this program, with all vigor and sincerity. 

We applaud the organizers of the institute, we are all tremendously im- 
pressed with the work that has been done here the past year. 

The National Institute on Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law En- 
forcement ended on July 21 , 196 ?. Since that time more than five hundred 
curriculum packages have been distributed nationwide, with pilot projects 
being mounted or planned in sixteen states other than (Xiio. Sanple cor- 
respondence from participating agencies is available in the Qrantee Quarterly 
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Report for the period July 1, 1967 through September 30, 196? . This cor- 
respondence indicates the enthusiasm with which the Cincinnati Police- 
Juvenile Attitude Pro;ject has been received on a national basis* 



CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AITO RECOMMENDATIONS 

In August, 1967 j a committee of evaluators met on the campus 
of the University of Cincinnati for the purpose of determining whether 
the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project had succeeded in 
achieving the goals that had bee^n established in the original grant 
proposal. The following persons, none of whom had been directly associated 
with the project, made ip this objective evaluating team: 

Dr. Nancy Hamant , Assistant to the Dean of the College of Education 
and Assistant Professor of Education, Chairman 

Dr. Wayne Reno , Assistant Dean of the Summer School and Assistant 
Professor of Psychology 

Mr. Lawrence Hawkins , Assistant Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools 

Captain William Bracke, Commander, Juvenile Bureau, Cincinnati 
Police Division 

Captain Howard Rogers , Commander, Community Relations Bureau, 

Cincinnati Police Division 

Lieutenant Robert Heinlein , Training Officer, Cincinnati Police- 
Division 

The report of this team (see Appendix B) was submitted to the 
Project Director in September, 1967, following interviews with key 
project personnel and examination of all records, reports, and 
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data accumulated during the operation of the project. In brief, this 
independent report indicated that the evaluating team felt that the 
goals of the project had been reached and that a definite contribution 
had been made to the field of police- juvenile relations. 

It is also the opinion of the project directors that the purposes 
for which this project was mounted have been achieved. Curriculum 
units have been designed and taught experimentally, bringing about 
statistically significant changes in the attitude scale scores of the 
subjects exposed to the units. A teachable police training unit has 
been incorporated into an ongoing police academy curriculum. Experienced 
teachers and police officers have adopted the units into their own programs 
in cities other than Cincinnati, Ohio. The demand for the teaching 
manuals that are the product of this project has far exceeded the 
present siqpply. 

There is every reason to believe that this project could serve as a 
model to be replicated on an extensive basis nationally, with results so 
conclusive that serious thought would be given to incorporating such units 
into the jimior high school and police training programs on a conpulsory 
basis • 

In addition to its satisfactory eaqperimental results, the Cincinnati 
Police- Juvenile Attitude Project has produced some conclusions that 
indicate a need for extension of the project or for further research 
Sind development in the general field of police- juvenile relations. 

1. There is a lack of study mater ials,si5)plementary reading 
materials, and resource units in the area of Law and Law Enforcef- 
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ment at the junior high school level. The creation of such materials 
and units should be undertaken as quickly as possible, if schools 
are to receive the full benefits of incorporating curriculum units 
on Law and Law Enforcement in the ongoing social studies program. 

2. There is a lack of teachers, knowledgable in the field of 
Law and Law Enforcement, at the junior high school level. Any such 
curriculum unit as developed in the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile 
Attitude Project requires an orientation of the teacher to the subject. 
Such orientation programs, whether offered as college courses or as 
workshops, need to be developed. 

3 . There is a need for an evaluative instrument to measure the 
attitudes of police officers toward juveniles. The development of 
such a device is well within the capabilities of a university, 
working in cooperation with a city police department. This instrument 
would prove valuable in measuring the success of those parts of 
police training related to juveniles, as well as valuable in screening 
applicants for juvenile work. 

U. There is a need for close cooperation between the school^nd 
the local law enforcement agency in the designing and developing of 
programs that are aimed at building favorable attitudes toware the 
police mission and function. The experience of those connected with 
the Cincinnati Project has been that much understanding, innovation, 
and creativity has emerged from meetings of police officers and teachers. 
These professionals must be brought together and encouraged to seek 
solutions to the problems lumped under the heading of Youth and the 
Law. Conferences, workshops, and other types of meetings, as the 
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Cincinnati ?**oject has deifionstrated, can produce guidelines for the solu- 
tion of probleiiiSa alternative solutions to basic problems, and such 
tangibles as training iiianuals and supplementary study materials. 

Hecommendations 

It is recoiiihiended that the following steps be takesn: 

1. The Cincinnati Police -Juvenile Attitude Projedt should be extended 
into key cities across the nation, involving a base of no less than 
10,000 early adolescent subjects, in order to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of incorporating curriculum units on Law and Law Enforcement 

into the ongiong coiiipulsory school program. 

2. The state superintendents of public instruction in all fifty 
states should be fully informed of this project and presented with 
pertinent information and materials related to it. 

3. The Office of Lavi Enforcement Assistance should encourage the 
development of additional evaluative instruments for measuring 

(a) the attitudes of police toward juveniles, (b) the attitudes of 
teachers toward law enforcement and law enforcemnet officers, and (c) the 
<attitudes of senior high school students toward police. Such instruinents 
are necessary for evaluating the success of prograiiis now being estab- 
lished in schools and police departments for the purpose of iinproving 
police- juvenile relations. 

U. Colleges and universities should be encouraged to form partner- 
ships with schools and police agencies in order to attack the problem 
of the police iiaage in a democratic society. Since the only lasting 
solution to such a problem must have a sound educational base, curriculum 
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units 9 training prograr.is, and educational materials are vital components 
of this attack. The research, design, and development of such components 
should be given high priority in the struggle to establish lau and 
order in our tiiiie. 

It is desirable that the junior high school curriculum include 
units on Lau and Lau Enforcement on a compulsory basis. Therefore, 
after a national deinonstration of the type outlined in recommendation 
tfl, it is suggested that state legislatures be encouraged to consider 
requiring the teaching of units on Law and Laij Enforcement to early 
adolescents in order to establish favorable attitudes tovyard lew and 
order at this most important stage in the development of American youth. 



APPENDIX A 



Introduction 



In addition to the statistical programs run to evaluate the Cincinnati 
Project, two research studies were carried out by Mr* John Henderson. 

In the first an examination of the police records of juveniles involved in 
the original attitude study of 1000 Cincinnati early adolescents was 
conducted, with certain comparisons being made. In the second, junior 
high school students in the city of Lincoln Heights, CSiio, were scaled 
and interviewed in a duplication of the original attitude study. 

Mr. Henderson reports on these two phases of the continuing attitude 
research, as follows; 

Police Contact and Adolescent Attitudes 



Records at the Juvenile Bureau of the Cincinnati Police Division 
were checked to identify police contacts of students in the \ 5 )per and 
lower Quartile ( 2 $%) of the original Cincinnati study of 1000 subjects. 
The contacts were recorded as either "closed" or "open" cases, with a 
"closed" contact indicating that the incident was disposed of under the 
direction of the uniformed officer within a brief ^an of time following 
contact with the offender. If the officer felt that a more thorough 
investigation, or additional assistance, was needed, the case was kept 
open and was handled under the supervision of a member of the Juvenile 
Bureau, a non-uniformed officer. 

Examination of the juvenile records revealed that students in the 
lower Quartile had had twice as many contacts with police as had the 
upper group, prior to administration of the attitude scale. This 
appeared to be a very significant difference. This same difference 
persisted within a sixteen month period after the scale had been adminis- 
tered (see Table I). It would not be expected, of course, that the mere 
administration as a dividing date in the hope that the scale could 
be shown to be a predicter of future behavior. 
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Table I shows that 76 contacts were recorded in the lower group 
versus 37 in the upper group, prior to scaling, after scaling 33 contacts 
were recorded by the lower group versus 17 for the upper group. No 
consideration was given to the number of contacts that any single 
individual had had, but it is interesting to note that only one subject 
in the upper group had police contacts both before and after the adminis- 
tration of the scale. 



TABLE I 

Police Contacts of Original Research Subjects 





Group 


N 


No. of 
Pre- 


Contacts 

Post- 


Total 


Repeaters 


I^jper 


2h0 


37 


17 




1 


Lower 


238 


76 


33 


109 


7 



It was noted at the time of this analysis that open referrals comprised 
$7% of the contacts in the ipper group and hl% of the contacts in the 
lower gro\:qp diaring the period before administration of the scale. After 
scaling open referrals corprised 6^% of the upper group's contacts and 
58^ of the lower group's contacts, Che would have guessed that the 
reverse would be true, that the group having the most frequent contacts 
would have most need of further consideration, however this was not the 
case. Further analysis and interpretation of these differences would 
seem to be indicated to obtain a meaningful conclusion. 

The original attitude stucjy had indicated that Whites generally have 
more favorable attitudes toward police than do Negroes of the same sex 
This further analysis of the subjects and their police contacts tended to 
show the same differences existing with respect to police contacts, Negro 



subjects made up 26% of the i 5 )per group and had 325^ of the police contacts 
prior to administration of the scale. (See Table II). After administra- 
tion of the scale of the contacts were made by Negroes. In the lower 
group there were $3% Negroes in the total group, but of the police 
contacts before scaling were Negro. After scaling, however, only h3% of the 
contacts were by Negro subjects. 



TABLE II 

Police Contacts of Negro Subjects 



Group 


N 


No. 

Pre- 


Contacts 

Post- 


ll^per 


63 (.26%) 


12 (32!6) 


6 (35?) 


Lower 


125 (53?) 


h2 ($$^) 


11» (U)%) 


The Lincoln Heights Study 



Lincoln Heights is a self -governed, all-Negro city and school 
district which has a concentration of approximately 8,000 people in a 
geographical area of less than one square mile. The city has no basic 
city services such as hospitals, business districts, industries, professional 
services, public transportation, or cultural activites. However, the 
city does maintain a law enforcement agency, staffed by a Chief of Police 
and s:Lx policemen. . A housing project in the city has a unit of private 
policemen who patrol the project and also perform off-duty police work at 
public functions. Both private and city police are armed in all contacts 
with the public. 

The average property value in the city is less than $$,000 per 
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dwelling. Tax base per person is $950 and the city is unable to pay 

policemen more than $5U00 annually . 

More than of the children in the city could be class if iod 

as disadvantaged and achieving below grade level in school, an extremely 
high percentage of the children come from incomplete family units, no 
mother, no father, step-parents, foster parents, and all ramifications 
of illegitimacy. Housing is inadequate both from a structural and space 
consideration. A survey done by the Bureau of Educational Field Services, 
Miami Uhiversity (Ohio) in I 96 I showed that Lincoln Heights had tx^ice 
as many in-school children per family living in two bedroom, single family 
dwellings than did neighboring communities. It further stated that Lincoln 
Heights had five times more in-school children per family living in one bed- 
room apartments than did neighboring communities. 

There were 291 children identified through the I960 Census as 
coming from families with incomes of $2,000 or less, indicating the great 
need for economic improvement present in this study's populations sample. 

When the seventh and eighth grade students in Lincoln 
Heights were scaled by means of the For tune -ATP- Sc lae patterns similar to 
those of the 1965 study and the 1967 pre-sclae (described in the main body of 
the report) were apparent. These patterns can be summarized as follows j 

1. The differences in mean scores between Lincoln Heights 
boys and girls and Cincinnati Negro boys and girls are not significant. 

2. Lincoln Heights girls have more favorable attitudes toward 
police than do Lincoln Heights boys. 

3 . The attitudes become less favorable with increase in age. 
Twelve year olds have more favorable attitudes than do thirteen, fourteen. 



or fifteen year olds. Thirteen year olds have more favorable attitudes than 

do fourteen or fifteen year olds. 

U. Lincoln Heights boys who profess to attend church regularly 

have more favorable attitudes than do Lincoln Heights boys who do not attend 

church on a regular basis. 

An analysis of responses on the Fortune -ATP- Sc ale indicated 
that all Lincoln Heights grotqps scored low on the following items ; 

#2 POLICE ACCUSE YOU OF THINGS YOU DIDN'T DO 
#13 POLICE TRY TO ACT BIG SHOT 
#15 POLICE HELP ME TO HELP MYSELF 
#19 POLICE DON'T EVEN GIVE YOU A CHANCE TO EXPUIN 
#20 POLICE TRY TO GET SMART WHEN YOU ASK A QUESTION 
Comparisons of favorable responses (by percent) on these 

items are given in Table III. 



TABLE III 



Item 


#2 


#13 


#15 


#19 


#20 


Lincoln Heights 


51 


Uo 


51 


52 


U3 


Cincinnati Negros 


37 


Uo 


51 


U2 


37 


Cincinnati Whites 


52 


61 


57 


61 


60 



Interviews with Lincoln Heights students reveal that unpleasant 
personal contact or observation of a single isolated incident involving an 
officer can create strong adverse reactions. The students ackowledge that 
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the law and law enforcement are necessary, but they stress fair treatment 
for all under the law. It is interesting to note that many of the adverse 
attitudes e^ressed in the interviews were not caused by police actions but 
were caused by the actions of the uniformed, armed private guards hired by the 
local housing project. The students made no distinction between these men 
and the city police officers, although the uniforms are strikingly different. 

Since the attitudes of the Lincoln Heights students were so 
similar to those of the Negro youth in the inner city of Cincinnati it may 
be iirplied that the attitudes are a manifestation of some general type of 
"police image" or "authority image" that is not necessarily caused by 
inter-recial contacts between Negro youth and White officers. 

John Henderson, Research Assistant 
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APPENDIX B 



THE RECORD OF THE PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

The project, directed by Dt. Robert Fortune, was a result of ex- 
tensive and intensive research on juvenile attitudes toward the law and 
law enforcement. It was concerned with changing the attitudes of those 
juveniles with negative feelings toward the law and its enforcement and 
with establishing a so\md basis for a positive attitude by means of more 
knowledge and better understanding of the law and its enforcement. 

The problem in the Pblice-Juvenile Attitude ftroject seems centered 
in a lack of communication between poldce and juveniles - juveniles not 
understanding the police function, and police methods and procedures not 
reflecting and understanding of the early adolescent. 

Since the matter of communication (a tifo-way process) concerns tx^o 
distinct groups, the problem then lies in how to bring the two groups to 
some mutual understanding. The decision of the project directors was to 
do this by curricular means - a teaching unit for the police to bring 
about better understanding of the early adolescent, and a teaching unit 
for junior high adolescents to develop better attitudes toward the police. 

The question arises as to whether this teaching approach was the best 
way. This was somewhat time-consuming, especially if compared to a series 
of talks or one or tvio well-done films. However persons versed in the 
question of how knowledge can be most effec^vely and efficiently acquired 
by adolescents usually agree that yoxuigsters are best taught a variety 
of methods and in such a way that they can absorb the information presented 

to them. Siii4>ly lecturing or showing films with no preparation or follow- 
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up does not dcconplish much, other than being efficient. 

A question can also be raised as to whether the junior high years, 
the age-group chosen for the project, are the optimum period for this 
type of project. It is the opinion of this committee that such a project 
could be very valuable for younger students, perhaps for grades four and 
five, ages ten and eleven. It is quite possible that preventive teaching 
might be as valuable as remedial teaching. Attitudes in many aspects of 
a youngster's life are formed early and become stabilized early, and thus 
become in^ervious to positive change sometime before the adolescent years. 
These reflections by the committee do not detract from the value of the 
project as set \xp and carried out, however. Instead, they are an indica- 
tion of the extent of the problem in this area of attitude formation. 

This project involves a critical age for attitude development, as 
recognized by most psychologists. *nie quantitative research done on the 
project has shown appreciable favorable change of attitude at the junior- 
high level. This justifies the selection of this age group, if indeed 
justification is needed. 

The original research, done by the project director, was carried out 
along recognized and ^proved lines for such an attitude study. The ques- 
tionnaire developed from this research is also sound, based on the criteria 
usually used to evaluate such an effort. 

It was as a result of some of the findings of this preliminary study, 
l.e.,that juveniles tended to develop a negative attitude to law enforce- 
ment as result of a police contact, that the matter of including some 
training of police officers was made part of the final project. 



EVALUATION CF PROJECT METHODS 



The proposal for this project included six stages to be accomplished 
in order. This committee has examined these six and their results and 
finds them as follows : 

(1) A National Conference on Early Adolescent Attitudes Toward Police 
was held as proposed and did develop the definitions and criteria for the 
second stage ^ the college seminars. 

(2) An autumn and winter quaz*ter seminar for selected teachers-in> 
service was held. It was given for graduate credit as defined in the 
proposal. Twelve social studies teachers participated. The selection 
of these teachers was done primarily by the school system involved. 

However, the Committee feels that this should have been the responsibility 
of the Project Director. 

The objective of the seminar, to develop curriculum imits and stqp- 
plementary materials on the law and law enforcement for grades seven, 
eight and nine, was accon^lished. 

As a part of stage two, a seminar was offered for 
selected police- iji-service. This group accomplished its objective, 
i.e., to develop a curriculum unit and materials for use in the 
Police Academy on The Nature of the Early Adolescent. 

These seminars were conducted as was proposed and records of the 
sessions were available to this committee. 

(3) The spring £t)q>erimental I^ograms involved the presentation of 
the curriculum materials in the cooperating schools, taught by the teachers 
who participated in the seminar. Control groups were used and the pre- and 

post testing which had been proposed were used. Again, the fact that the 
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schools played a major role in selecting the classes thus to be used did 
pose a question as to whether the control and experimental groups truly 
were carefully matched. 

The police units also were used experimentally as had been proposed 
and the results of the testing involved were studied by the project directors. 

The statistical results of the pre and post testing on all the groups 
was available to this coninittee for study, but the committee did not choose 
to coimnent on them since the project director has included that information 
in his section of this report. 

(U) Evaluation and Modification of the Curriculum Iftiits took place 
as had been proposed. 

(5) A national Institute on Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law 
Enforcement was held as proposed. The curriculum kits were disseminated 
and participants instructed in their use. The records of this institute 
are quite complete also. 

(6) The Continuing Attitude Study has been carried out as proposed 
and the results of this aspect of the project are included in this report. 

The Nature of the Curriculum ttiits 

(1) The Law and Law Enforcement; A Manual for Te achers of the Junior 
fflLgh Social Studies . 

These materials were developed for grades seven, eight, and nine. 

The content and materials in the guide have been differentiated to reflect 
the age and background of the three groi:ps. This has been very satis- 
factorily done and does reflect an understanding of the methods of pre- 
senting information which can be s^propriately used with each age group. 

The manual has been organized with dayby-day lesson plans which 
will be e^ecially useful to those teachers who have not thought about 
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this topic in depth before. Included also are s\iggested resource materials 
for the various lessons. These will be of great value to teachers in 
approaching this new content. 

The project directors did produce the curriculum materials as they 
had proposed. Included are the kinds of materials, ideas and techniques 
which assure that the manual can be very effectively used by any con- 
scientious teacher of seventh, eighth or ninth grade social studies. 

(2) The Nature of the Early Adolescents A Training Ifait for Police . 

Because of the limited amount of time which can be devoted to this 
topic in the training program for police, the unit produced is not lengthy 
and can be done well by an informed instructor in several coirprehensive 
sessions. 

The materials included are recommended films, slides, tapes and other 
pertinent material. The necessity for gradual attitude change which 
characterizes the teaching of the units for the adolescent is not present 
in an adult learning situation. Therefore the material can be, and is, 
more specific and to the point, informing the police trainees of the sorts 
of knowledge about adolescents which will be most useful to them. 

The only restriction on the usefulness of the materials done for the 
police is that a well-informed lecturer is needed to handle the suggested 
lecture topics. The materials for such lectures is not included in the 
manual. 

The committee found that the project directors did adhere rigorously 
to their original proposal and did assemble materials and curriculum units 
which are of very high quality and which can be very effective as their 
statistical report bears out. 

William Bracke Robert Heinlein 

Nancy Hamnant Wayne Reno 

Lawrence Hawkins Howard Rogers 
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The LAW and LAW ENFORCEMENT 

A Manual for Teachers of the Junior High Schooi Social Studies 

DMlgn«d and daTalopad undar tha diraotion of Di. Hobart Portuna 




A Joint projaot of tha CoUaga of Education, 
UnlToralty of Cincinnati, and tha Cincinnati 
Poliea DlTlaion, with tha cooperation of tha 
following aganoiaa: 

Cincinnati Public Schoola 
Cincinnati Archdlocaaa Schoola 
Hamilton County, Ohio, Public Schoola 
Graanhilla Village Schoola 
Hamilton County Sharlffa Patrol 
Norwood, Ohio, PoUca Department 
Ambarlay Villaga Pollca Dapartmant 
Dalhi Township Police Dapartmant 



Prepared under Grant No. 052, Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, 

U. S. Department of Justice 



AddreMB all inquirioB to Dr. Robert Fortune, Head, Department of Secondary Education, 
College of Education, Vmvertity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



The curriculum units contained in this volume have been designed to create favorable early 
adolescent attitudes toward law and law enforcement. These units were developed by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, in cooperation with the Cincinnati Police Division, the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, the Hamilton County, Ohio, Public Schools, and the Cincinnati Arch- 
diocese Schools. This project was funded by the Office of Luw Enforcement Assistance, United 
States Department of Justice, and was carried out under the direction of Dr. Robert Portune, 
Head of the Department of Secondary Education, University of Cincinnati. 

HISTORY OF THE POLICE-JUVENILE ATTITUDE PROJECT 

A 1965-66 pilot attitude study of 1,000 Cincinnati junior high school pupils (conducted by 
the Project Director in cooperation with the Cincinnati Public Schools and the Cincinnati Division 
of Police) revealed that the attitudes of early adolescents toward law enforcement officers are 
most directly influenced by police contacts. Although this study showed that the mean- attitudes, 
as measured on a sccde constructed for this purpose, were in the favorable range, extensive 
follow-up interviews and direct observation of police-juvenile contacts indicated that the mean- 
attitudes were better defined as not-unfavorable rather than as positively favorable. Invariably, 
police contacts resulted in adverse reactions eunong the early adolescents involved in the study. 
Even among the pupils whose socio-economic level, school achievement, and church attendance 
place them in the large middle group who can be expected, as citizens, to provide the commun- 
ity support from which the police officer draws his greatest cooperation and empathy, unfavor- 
able attitudes resulted from po!ice contacts. The pilot study showed that this middle group, 
representing approximately seventy per cent of the population seunple, lacks a clear under- 
standing of the mission and function of law enforcement in a democratic society. This lack of 
understanding is a factor in^ unfavorable reactions to (a) casual police contacts, (b) interview 
by police, and (c) police interrogation. 

Favorable attitudes toward law enforcement and the law enforcement officer have long been 
considered important characteristics of the good citizen whose support and understanding are 
necessary before the police officer can function in a climate of community cooperation and 
empathy. The development of such favorable attitudes is a responsibility of many agencies in 
the modern community; it is a primary responsibility of the police agency itself as well as the 
compulsory school, which has an obligation to cultivate certain attitudes toward institutions 
and occupations that preserve and promulgate a free, democratic society. Because attitude 
development and change are the concern of education, they fall within the scope of the teacher- 
training institution, which has a responsibility to provide leadership in the areas of compulsory 
school curriculum and methodology. If the attitudes of future citizens toward law enforcement 
and the law enforcement officer constitute a problem area in the modern American society, then 
a partnership of university, school, and police agency provides a means of attacking the prob- 
lem through education and training. The curriculum units in this volume are such an attack. 

During the academic year 1966-67 the Department of Secondary Education at the University 
of Cincinnati, with the assistance of selected teachers and police officers, proceeded to develop 
these curriculum units to be incorporated in the ongoing social studies program in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. In Spring, 1967, these units were taught experimentally in twelve Cincinnati 
and Greater Cincinnati junior high schools. 

For the purpose of statistical comparison the twelve experimental groups were matched with 
twelve control groups. All subjects were pre-scaled to determine their attitude scores previous to 
the experiment. At the conclusion of the units all subjects were post-scaled. Significant ^fferences 
in scale scores between experimental arid control groups indicated that the incorporation of the 
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law enforcement units favorably alters the attitudes of early adolescents toward police. (A com- 
plete summary of this demonstration and its data is available from the Project Director upon 
request.) 



THE CURRICULUM UNITS 

The curriculum units that are presented in this volume are in the form of daily lesson plans. 
Each plan lists the objectives for the day, the content background needed by the teacher, the 
major activities for the day, the daily assignment, and any resource materials needed. 

As much as possible these units are activity and discovery units. In them will be found the 
playing of games, role playing, class projects of all kinds, and various audio-visual recom- 
mendations. The unique nature of the units will be evident to qualified social studies teachers. 
That they fill a need in the junior high school social studies program can be determined by a 
knowledgeable examination of their content. 
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FIRST WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To discuss the characteristics of a natural "rule.” 

B. To illustrate by example the operation of natural laws upon individuals and the 
community. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the Law of Gravity as a natural "rule.” 

B. The teacher should be prepared to describe a natural rule that keeps two solid objects 
from occupying the same space at the same time. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Ihe Law of Gravity is illustrated by (a) having students extend their arms until the 

arms tire, (b) dropping some simple object, (c) observing an object slide or roll 
down an inclined plane. 

B. Students are asked to suggest examples of the Law of Gravity in operation in the 
home, at school, and in the community. This list is written on the chalkboard. 

C. Guided discussion is used to elicit the following prime characteristics of a natural rule 
such as the Law of Gravity: 

1. It must be obeyed. 

2. It is impartial. 

3. It requires no moral responsibility on the part of those who obey it. 

D. Students are asked to suggest other natural rules. One can be demonstrated by having 

two students attempt to occupy the same place. It is tested against the three prime 
characteristics already listed. 

E. Students are asked for other examples of this natural rule in operation in the home, 
at school, and in the community. This list is also written on the chalkboard. 

F. Students are required to copy the final list. 

IV. Assignment: 

Cut out any articles from news media that demonstrate the consequences of man’s attempt- 
ing to disobey natural rules. (Do not give examples at this time.) 

V. Resource Material Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Simple object to be dropped. 



FIRST WEEK — Second Day 

I. Objectives: 

A. To develop understanding of the concept of natural law. 

B. To illustrate the operation of such rules in the home, at school, and in the community. 

C. To introduce the idea of man-made rules. 
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IL Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the natural rule that prevents an object 

from being in two places at the same time. * * .i- k 

B. The teacher should be prepared to present examples of man’s attempt to disobey 

natural rules. For example: 

1. The fable of Icarus, who fell into the sea when the wax on his man-made 
wings melted. 

2. A collision of any kind. , a/t * 

3. The concept of alibi, the use of "do vbles” for famous figures (General Mont- 
gomery in World War II had such a double.) 

C. The teacher should be prepared to introduce the idea of man-made rules. 



III. 



Major Activities: 

A. Students read their cUppings until the class identities the natural rule involved. (Clip- 

pings are to be saved for a bulletin board display. ) 

B Teacher utilizes the fact that a student is absent to introduce the concept of a natural 
rule that prevents solid bodies from being in two places at the same time. Introduces 

the idea of an alibi. , i. „ . *• 

C. Guided discussion is used to elicit opinions of the students on the following questions: 

1. What sort of situations would exist if the three natural rules we have discussed 



2 . 

3. 



^ere not in effect? 

t ...a artiil/1 nrtl HonPnH 






in nnorato urrtiilH the world be orderlv 



disorderly? Would such a world be safe? 

When people deal with other people, are other kinds of rules necessary . 



IV. Assignment: 

Make a short list of the rules that prevail in your own home. Indicate who made the rules, 
and try to decide why thQr are different from natural rules. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Visual materials illustrating laws of nature in operation, or being defied by man, 
such as: 

1. Weightlessness of astronauts in space. 

2. Automobile collision; Standing Room Only (can’t fill seat twice.) 

3. Other 



FIRST WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop the idea of man-made rules in the home. 

B. To help students discover that such rules bring order and security. 

C. To illustrate the differences between authority and compliance. 

D. To help students develop a basic understanding of group interaction. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss various interrelationships in the home that 
are guided by rules, such as: 

1. Hour to be up, to be out, to be in 

2. Division of labor or chores in household 

3. Division of goods, food, money 

4. Other 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the means by which home rules are created 
and enforced. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate the difference between natural rules and 
rules of the home. 

1. Home rules can be disobeyed; natural rules cannot. 

2. Home rules introduce the concept of punishment to influence the choice of 
behavior. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The students* lists of home rules are read, and they are copied on the chalkboard. 
These rules are somewhat generalized; thus, if a student presents a specific bedtime, 
the hour is not listed, but ** Bedtime** is indicated. 

B. Guided discussion is held, with the following points emphasized: 

1. Can we find characteristics in these rules that make them different from natural 
rules? 

2. Can we define home as the place where our pattern of rules is in effect? Can we 
say **Home is the place where . . . ** and then present our list as a definition? 

C. It is pointed out to the dass that home rules are man-made, and that man-made rules 
must be enforced in someway. In each home there is ** authority** and ’’compliance.** 

D. Using the list of home rules, students are asked to indicate who makes each rule, who 
enforces it, and whether compliance is voluntary or involuntary. It is pointed out that 
there are various ways to make rules (arbitrarily, by consensus, etc.), that some rules 
require stronger enforcement than others, and that all members of the family must 
cooperate, if the home is to be orderly. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to bring in pictures from magazines or newspapers, showing family rules in 
action. Students who wish to may draw a picture of a family rule being obeyed or dis- 
obeyed. These pictures will be used for a bulletin board display on Rules of the Home. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



FIRST WEEK - Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To select a Bulletin Board Committee for a Rules of the Home display. 

B. .To prepare for a role playing exerdse in Home Rules. 



o 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to present a role playing situation to the class and 
describe for the class the roles of mother, father, sister, and brother in the activity. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the relationships among the members of the 
family group, especially as these relationships affect rule making and enforcement of 
rules. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A Bulletin Board Committee is selected by vote of the class (with one member on the 
committee representing each row in the dass.) 

B. All clippings and drawings are presented to the Bulletin Board Committee, which is 
then instructed to select those pictures that best represent each of the major rules listed 
on the chalkboard the previous day. 

C. While the Bulletin Board Committee meets, the remainder of the dass is presented with 
a set of role playing situations and asked to study them. Volunteers will be permitted 
to play the various parts indicated when these situations are aded out the next day of 
dass. The situations to be aded out are as follows: 

ROLE PLAYING SITUATION NO. 1 
Roles: Mother, father, sister, brother 

Situation: John, who is two years younger than his sister, Pat, has his first bicyde. 
John wants to ride the bicyde to school. Mother does not want John to ride it on 
busy streets to gd to school. Pat is not allowed to ride her bicyde to school, even 
though she has had it for several years. Father, who is a traffic policeman, is 
asked to make a dedsion. At the end of this scene, there is supposed to be a bicyde 
rule in this household. 



ROLE PLAYING SITUATION NO. 2 
Roles: Mother, father, sister, brother 

Situation: The children are preparing to go skating after eating thdr evening meal. 
Mother reveals that there are two dollars missing from her purse. Ben, the son, 
feels that he is always accused of everything that goes wrong in the house. His 
sister. Sue, is sddom a problem at home. Mother tries to explcdn to the children 
why there have to be rules concerning the family money. When father comes home, 
he talks to each child privatdy in order to find out who took the money. Father 
tries to explain to each one why there must be punishment for the guilty party. (At 
the end of the scene, unknown to any of the adors but the mother, the mother 
reveals that she has found the mon^r in another purse.) 

D. After the students have been given time to examine the description of the Role Flaying 
Situation, sample auditions for parts are hdd, as follows: 

1. Mother No. 1: Explaining why one shouldn*t ride bicydes on busy streets. 
Mother No. 2: Explaining why there are rules for handling and giving out 
family money. 

Father No. 1: Explaining the bicyde traffic rules. 

Father No. 2: Telling why punishment is given for rules infractions. 
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IV. Assignment: 

Bulletin Board Committee is to write suitable captions for the pictures to be posted. All 
other students are to be prepay ^d to take part in role playing situations described. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Handouts, with two Role Playing Situations printed on them. (See Appendix A). 

B. Materials necessary for mounting and labeling bulletin board display. 



FIRST WEEK - Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To reinforce the concept of home rules by severed activities, including the making of a 
bulletin boeu*d display and role playing. 

B. To introduce, through role playing situations, the ideas of ** assumption of innocence,” 
"justification for rules,” and "just punishment.” 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to relate the role playing to the previously discussed 
areas of "authority” and "compliance.” 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the idea of punishment, and how ancient, 
middle, and modern civilizations looked upon punishment. 

1. Retribution: lex talionis, retaliation, revenge, righting of a wrong. 

2. Reformation of the wrongdoer. 

3. Deterrence of wrongdoing by others. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to summarize home rules from the standpoint of — 

1. Their necessity for order in the home 

2. Their enforcement 

3. A need for some voluntary compliance on the part of family members. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students are selected for roles in Situation No. 1. These students are permitted to go 
into the corridor and prepare for thdr parts. 

B. The Bulletin Board Committee is permitted to post the display until Situation No. 1 is 
ready. 

C. Role Playing Situation No. 1, performed by selected students and recorded. A dis- 
cussion follows, with emphasis on these points: 

1. Necessity for a rule about bicycle riding? 

2. How was the rule made? 

3. How will the rule be enforced? 

4. What punishment might follow the breaking of the rule? 

D. Students are selected for Situation No. 2. These students are permitted to prepare in 
the corridor, while the Bulletin Board Committee resumes posting display. 
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E. Role Playing Situation No. 2, performed by selected students and recorded. A dis- 
cussion follows, with emphasis on these points: 

1. Assumption of innocence. 

2. The seriousness of various rules infractions. Should punishment vary according 
to the infraction? 

3. In the home, are the law-maker, the law enforcement officer, the judge, and the 
correctiongd power often the same person? What are the disadvantages of such 
a system? 

IV. Assignment: 

Each student is asked to assume that he can make up a list of rules for his own home. 
He is to make such a list and then write a short paper on enforcing such rules so that they 
will be obeyed by the family. His paper should indicate whether or not the enforcer has to 
know the rules, whether he needs any special training, whether he needs to be respected 
by the family, or whether he should merely rule by physical strength. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder to record role playing. 

B. Thumbtacks and other materials for bulletin board display. 

C. Handouts of assignment details. (See Appendix B). 



SECOND WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives; 

A. To relate the home and its rules to the commiunity amd its rules. 

B. To introduce the policeman as an enforcer of rules that are easily recognized as 
necessary. 

1. Rules that protect our lives. 

2. Rules that protect our property. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss how the lives of the students are influenced 
by a set of community rules that can be related to home rules: 

1. The community rules are laws that affect juveniles. 

2. Like the home, the community needs someone in authority to enforce the rules. 

3. Unlike the home, the community rule-enforcer does not make the rules and 
judge those who commit infractions. 

B. The teacher should have some knowledge of the law; she should be prepared to 
illustrate the types of disorder that result when there are no community rules. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students volunteer to read their short papers, or several students are selected to read 
their short papers. 
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B. The papers are discussed from the following standpoints: 

1. Do they show a need for enforcement of the rules? 

2. What knowledge and skills should the enforcer possess? 

C. Overhead projection of a crowd of people is shown. (Appendix C).* * 

D. Guided discussion of the statement, "The Community is a Family of Various People,” 
is held. The following points are made: 

1. The community is much like the home, with necessary rules to get people places, 
to get work done, to provide freedom from danger of all kinds, to give some 
dependable order to daily life. 

2. Like the home, the community needs its rules made and enforced. 

E. Overhead projection of chart depicting the necessary community rules. (Appendix D) 
Partially filled in. 

1. Rules that protect lives (to be filled in by class): 

a. Traffic safety, 

b. Control of fire, electricity, firearms, other safety factors, 

c. Disorderly conduct. 

2. Rules that protect property (to be filled in by class): 

a. Against damage, 

b. Against theft. 

F. Discussion of the necessity for such rules in an orderly community. 

G. Discussion of the inability of individual citizens to enforce such rules by themselves. 

IV. Assignment: 

Bring in newspaper clippings that describe or illustrate a community rule. The rule should 
be related to the protection of life or the protection of property. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projection: a crowd of people. 

B. Overhead projection: a chart of necessary community rules. 

C. Overhead projector. 

D. Teenagers and the Law, by John Hanna, for teacher reference. 



SECOND WEEK' — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the policeman as a necessary enforcer of community rules. 

B. To clarify the role of the policeman in the context of the whole community. 

C. To show a necessity for selection and training of law enforcement officials. 

* Note: Handouts may be substituted for overhead projection. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to relate the necessity for rule enforcement in the 
community to the clippings brought in by the students. To do so, he must know the 
following: 

1. Population of the local community, 

2. Approximate number of police in the local community, 

3. Approximate number of crimes committed in the community during a previous 
year. 

B. The teacher must be prepared to discuss the selection and training of local police 
officers. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students read their clippings or summarize their contents, while a listing of various 
community rules is made on the chalkboard. 

B. Students are asked to select certain of these rules for discussion in smaller groups, such 
discussion to be concerned with the enforcement of the rules. 

C. When the list has been shortened to those community rules of special interest to the 
class, the class is divided into five subgroups for discussion, each with a different 
rule. The subject for discussion is — 

" How could this rule be enforced 
without policemen?” 

D. Each group selects a chairman and a recorder, and the chairman is informed that he 
will be expected to report on his group’s conclusions the following day. 

E. Each group is supplied mth handouts that present statistics on the local population, 
police force available, emd crime statistics. 

F. The remainder of the period is devoted to small group discussion of the question. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to prepare a list of characteristics needed by an enforcer of rules, whether he 
enforces them in the home or in the community. Chairmen of each group are excused from 
this assignment in order to prepare their reports to the class. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for tMs Lesson: 

A. Handouts on the following statistics: 

1. Population of community, 

2. Number of police in community, 

3. Crime statistics for community (Appendix E). 

B. Uniform Crime Report, 1966, published by the F.B.I., Washington, D. C. 



SECOND WEEK - Third Day 

I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the necessity for police. 

B. To emphasize the necessity for proper selection and training of police. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to direct discussions of subgroup reports along the 
following lines: 

1. Daily living does not leave each individual time to enforce community rules 
himself. 

2. Protection of life and property requires twenty-four hour vigilance, training, 
and organization, 

3. Individual citizens profit when the law is enforced. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to correct misconceptions of the role of the police 
officer as they arise in the discussion. Such misconceptions will have to do with the 
following areas: 

1. Police power under the law, 

2. Generalizations of individual examples of poor police action. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Reports by discussion groqp chairmen on the subject -- 

**How could this rule be enforced 
without policemen?” 

Each chairman must define the community rule to be discussed and then present the 
conclusions of his group. 

B. Guided discussion is held briefly after each presentation, using lists of police character- 
istics as basis for discussion. , 

C. The subgroups will be graded on the chairmen’s presentations, as well as on their 

lists. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are told that there will be a review of the unit to this point on the following day. 
ThQ^ are to review all handouts, notes, and text materials supplied to them up to the 
present time. This review will prepare them for the two-week test to be held on the final 
day of this week. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 




SECOND WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To review and ranforce the unit to this point. 

B. To emphasize the relationship between natural rules, man-made rules that do not have 
the power of law, and man-made rules that do have the power of law. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to contrast natural and man-made rules, according to 
the following characteristics: 
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B. 



C. 



1. Is obedience voluntary or involuntary? 

2. Is the rule impartial? 

3. Does obedience require some moral responsibility.' 

The teacher should he prepared to draw an analogy he^een the rules of the home, 
their origin and enforcement, and the rules of the community. 

The teaser should be prepared to discuss the necessity for a comm^ty law en'"^ 
™nt offldld to ^ow ea* citizen freedom to work and play safely and effiaently. 



III. Major Activities: 

A Guided discussion, utilizing the bulletin board display, the handouts, the overhead 

■ projections, and recordings ofthe Role Playing of the first we^. Tvne^ fOb- 

B. Brief description of the nature of the test to be given the following day. yp • ( 
jective) Length? (30 minutes). 



IV. Assignment: 

Students are to study for the test. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector and tape recorder. 

B. All materials used to this point in the unit. 




SECOND WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A To evaluate the progress of the class to this point by means of a simple objective test. 
B. To emphasize the idea that policemen contribute to the well-being of the community. 

II. Content: 

No new content for this lesson. 

III. Major Activities: 

B Iroo^cluLo^of the test, studen^^ are instructed to spend the remainder of the period 
■ preparing a cartoon strip that wiU show a policeman helping the community in some 
manner. It is explained that these cartoon strips will be put on ^splay 
board, and that students will be permitted to add new episodes in the w^ks to 
The cartoon strips are to be no more than four frames long, and each one is to tell 
an episode in which a policeman is featured. It is not necessary that the cartoon strip 

be completed at this time. 

IV. Assignment: 

The students are to complete thdr cartoon strips over the weekend. It is now explained that 
after they have been on display, it is hoped that they can be collected into a small comic 
book showing many of the activities of police in the community. 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Test No. 1 

B. Paper for the preparation of cartoon strips. (Appendix G). This paper is divided into 
four frames, numbered from 1 to 4, so that all students will have the same size and 
draw thdr cartoons in the same sequence, for collection. 



THIRD WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop the idea that play, like family activities, requires rules. 

B. To help students discover that the rules of play are analogous to the rules of home 
and community. 

C. To develop some appreciation of the ways in which rules of play are evolved. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the relationships involved in play, and the 
requirement for someone to initiate rules of play. 

B. The teacher should be able to demonstrate that even casual and in formal play has 
rules. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Cartoon strips are collected for posting on the bulletin board. 

B. While the Bulletin Board Conunittee removes the earlier display, a new committee is 
selected to prepare the new display. This committee will be given the cartoons for post- 
ing after they have been examined by the teacher. (The next day, if possible). 

C. While the bulletin board is being cleared, and its contents filed in an envelope provided 
for that purpose (this envelope is labeled Rules of the Home for future use), the 
teacher introduces the concept of fun, as follows: 

1. Was it fun preparing the cartoons? 

2. What other kinds of fun did you enjoy since the last class? 

3. Were there some games that you made up, or played? 

4. Just for fun in class, let us list some of the things that we call play. Let’s see 
if we can relate these to our work in this class. 

D. A list of the students’ games or play activities is now put on the chalkboard. 

E. Guided discussion follows, to emphasize these points: 

1. All of these activities have some things in common — 

a. People were involved 

b. There were some kinds of rules involved. 

2. The rules of the play activities were either made up by the players, or else they 
were rules that were made up a long time ago and taught tp the players. 

F. A tape is played, and a brief excerpt is used: Children making up rules of a game. 
(Original) 

G. Guided discussion of the most complicated rules any student can remember in any 
play aclivity. Of the simplest rules. Can a game be played without rules? 
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IV. Assignment: 

This class will now take a play survey, as follows: 

1. Between now and the next lesson, observe and list the play activities of children to 
and from school and in your own neighborhood. See if you can figure out the rules 
of the games they are playing, especially if they are young children. 

2. Be prepared to break up into small groups and invent a game of your own tomorrow. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Large manila envelope for previous bulletin board display. 

B. Tape Recorder 

C. Master tape for this unit. 



THIRD WEEK — Second Day 

I. Objectives: 

A. To develop some understanding of how rules are established in play activities. 

B. To emphasize the necessity for rules of play, if the play is to be successful. 

C. To make an analogy between the rules of play and those of society. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to review the high points of the previous day’s dis- 
cussion, pointing out two major emphases: 

1. Rules make play activity more fim for the players 

2. Players are expected to follow the rules of the game. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to relatethe rules of society with those of play activities, 
indicating that there are both formal and informal, official and unofficial rules: 

1. Some of society’s rules, such as rules of conduct, are like rules of casual games— 
followed by the players, but not really official. We agree to play by these rules. 

2. Some rules of games, such as organized sports, are official. If we play, we must 
follow such, rules or be penalized. These are very similar to the official rules of 
society, or its laws. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to make an analogy between the officials of an or- 
ganized sports activity and the law enforcement officials. The analogy at this time can 
be drawn from the dass, and it is not necessary to explore it in depth. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Cartoon strips are given to the new Bulletin Board Committee for posting later in the 
period, during subgroup discussions. 

B. Before collecting lists of children’s play activities, as surveyed by the members of the 
class, a discussion of those activities is held. This discussion explores the following 
points: 

1. Who seemed to enforce the rules? 
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2. Did the rules seem simpler or moie complex as the age of the child increased? 

3. Were there any punishments or penalties for rules infractions? 

4. Is this similar to society, its rules, and enforcement? 

C. The class is now divided into its five subgroups, new chairmen are chosen, with the 
old chairmen acting as recorders. Each group is to create a rainy day game or activ- 
ity, and the recorder is to write down the rules for such a game. The chairmen will be 
expected to present their respective activities to the class the next day. Each activity is 
to include (a) rules, (b) penalties for rules infractions, and (c) some method of deter- 
mining who breaks the rules, either by use of an official or by use of the players to 
enforce the rules. 

D. Class remains in subgroup discussions for remainder of period. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to continue their survey of play activities, but this time they are to list only 
who enforces the ndes of the activity and how they are enforced. Chairmen of subgroups 
are excused from this assignment in order to put finishing touches on their games that will 
be presented the next day. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Thumbtacks and other materials needed to post cartoons on bulletin board. 

B. Recording sheets for subgroup recorders. (See Appendix H) 



THIRD WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce original "Rainy Day Activities** in the classroom. 

B. To analyze these activities with respect to — 

1. The necessity for rules 

2. The necessity for enforcement of the rules 

3. The necessity for penalties for infractions of the rules. 

C. To re-emphasize the necessity for an enforcer of rules whenever there is a relationship 
established between or among two or more persons in a game. This may be summed 
up as — 

EVERY GROUP ACTIVITY HAS RULES 
AND SOMEONE TO ENFORCE THEM 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher must be prepared to relate the original activities designed by the subgroups 
to the mainstream of the discussion of necessity for rules and enforcement. Ebcamples 
drawn from the survey lists prepared by the class should be sought. 

B. The teacher must be prepared to introduce the notion of the characteristics of a good 
rules enforcer, already prepared for in a previous lesson. (See SECOND WEEK — 
Second Day) 
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III. Major Activities: 

A, Chairmen and recorders of the subgroups present their ’’Rainy Day ActiviUes” as 
follows: 

1. Give directions for playing 

2. List the rules 

3. Indicate who shall officiate 

4. Have the class play the game or engage in the activity. 

B. Guided discussion after all five activities are completed: 

1. Which game did you enjoy the most? 

2. Which game had the fairest rules? 

3. Which game was enforced or officiated best? 

4. What are the characteristics of a good official? 

a. Tallest? 

b. Strongest? 

c . Smartest? (i.e. Knows the rules best) 

d. Oldest? 

e . Loudest? 

f . Fairest? 

g. Other 

IV. Assignment: 

Make a list of the skills that an enforcer of the community’s rules must have in order to do 
the job fairly and efficiently. Remember that these rules involve the protection of life and 
property in all parts of the community. Decide whether it is harder to be an offiaal who 
enforces community rules or one who enforces game rules. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

Students are to supply what is necessary to play their games. 




THIRD WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the qualities needed by the law enforcement officer in our modern 
socictv 

B. To acquaint students with the actual local requirements for entettog law eirforcement. 

C. To indicate the scope of the training necessary before a police recruit becomes a 

patrolman. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the requirements that must be met by 
applicants for police training, in terms of — 

1. Age 

2. Education 
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3. Physical and mental proficiency 

4. Character 

B. The teacher should be prepared to transmit information concerning the local police 
training curriculum. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Using an overhead projector or chalkboard, two listings are made. One is headed 
** Characteristics of an Enforcer of Rules” and the other is headed ’’Skills of an Eln- 
forcer of Rules.” Items on these lists are drawn from the students, and should gen- 
erally follow this pattern: 



B. The listings are compared with the requirements for sports officials and related to 
such requirements. It will be found that this relationship is to the ’’Characteristics,” 
leaving the question of skills as a transition to a discussion of training programs, 
as follows: 

1. Where does a sports official get his skills? 

a. Umpire schools 

b. Clinics for football officials 

2. Is training in the skills of officiating necessary? 

3. In the enforcement of community rules is a trained official desirable? What kind 
of training should he have? 

C. The curriculum guide of the police academy is introduced and discussed. At this point 
handouts of sample pages of the guide are distributed in order that the students may 
see the extent of training required of police recruits. It is emphasized that the com- 
munity cannot entrust the enforcement of its rules to untrained and unskilled officials. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to draw another cartoon strip, this time depicting a policeman putting some 
of his skills to use in a situation involving a juvenile. It is preferable that the cartoon 
situation deal with a policeman’s assisting a juvenile rather than apprehending him. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lessori: 

A. Overhead projector, acetates, grease pencil 

B. Police Academy Training Bulletin 

C. Handouts of pages of Cincinnati Police Academy Training Bulletin (Appendix I). 

D. Handouts of cartoon sheets. 



Good natured 
Intelligent 



Characteristics 



Fair minded 
Physically fit 



Compassionate 

Honest 



SkiUs 

Knows the rules 
Trained observer 
Proficient in self-defense 
Good driver 
Good speaker 
Able to write clearly 
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THIRD WEEK - Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To illustrate in simple form a typical day in police work, non-local. 

B. To reinforce the analogy between enforcement of play rules and enforcement of com- 
munity rules. 

C. To evaluate the students retention of the week’s information with a pop quiz. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the characteristics and skills needed to 
enforce rules in any field of play activity and to relate such enforcement to community 
activities. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to review briefly the main points brought out in the 
creation of “Rainy Day Activities.” The necessity for rules, their enforcement, and 
penalties for infractions of the rules, should all be clarified. 

III. Major ActiAdties: 

A. New cartoon strips are collected and promised to the Bulletin Board Committee for 
posting in the next class session. 

B. A short, 10 minute film, “Policemen- Day and Night” (Charles Cahill Associates, 
Hollywood, California). 

C. Pop Quiz No. 1 

D. Cartoon sheet handouts. 



Note: TWO STUDENTS MUST BE SELECTED AT THIS TIME TO ASSIST WITH THE 
NEXT LESSON. THIS SELECTION MUST BE KEPT SECRET FROM THE REST 
OF THE CLASS. 



FOURTH WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the idea of a need for enforcement authority in the school classroom. 

B. To relate this need to the authority that initiates rules. 

C. To discover means of enforcement and the discovery of infractions. 

II. Content: 

A. This lesson is based upon a listing of the rules in effect in the classroom. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the origin of certain classroom rules. For 
example: those having to do with fire are a product of directives of the fire department, 
while others may have been initiated by the Board of Health, School Board, or Ad- 
ministrative Directive. 
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III. Major Activities: 

A. Handouts of a listing of all the rules currently in effect in the classroom are distributed 
to all students. (By pre-arrangement, two students have been selected to keep detailed 
lists of all violations of these classroom rules during this particular classroom session. 
These lists are to be kept secretly as the period progresses.) 

B. Guided discussion of the rules, with the following points being being drawn from the 

students: 

1. The necessity for rules in a group situation such as a school classroom. In this 
discussion the notion of purpose of the group is introduced. 

2. What authority initiates the rules of the classroom. Examination of the list helps 
indicate such initiating authority. 

3. Within this classroom how are infractions of the rules discovered, and how are 
violations punished? 

C. The secret recorders of infractions are now revealed. Their function is discussed, ^e 
they "spies” or "plants” or "informers” or "imdercover agents” of the authorities? 
What are some of the dangers of using "secret police” to record infractions of rules? 
Are there advantages to such methods? 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write a brief paper on the subject: "Who should enforce the rules of the 
classroom?” 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Handout of classroom rules. 



FOURTH WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop criteria for effective enforcement authority. 

B. To relate these criteria for school rule enforcement to those that have been discussed 
previously with respect to home and play. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate various methods by whidi school rules 
might be enforced within and without the dassroom. 

1. Classroom monitors 

2. Open P. A. speakers, or other form of "bugging” 

3. Student patrol, both visible and secret 

4. Teachers 

B. The teacher should be pr^ared to rdate some andent methods of enfordng rules in 
communities. 

1. Hue and cry method 

2. Sheriffs posse 
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3. Watch and ward 

4. Vigilantes 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students are asked to discuss their papers, by answering the question, *’What did you 
say about enforcing rules in the classroom?” 

B. Discussion is guided to the question of whether or not students can be expected to en- 
force the rules themselves. Yesterday’s secret "agents” are asked to tell whether or not 
they would have time for study and participation in the business of the class while 
they were keeping track of infractions. Other methods of enforcement are discussed. 

C. Students are asked to consider the necessity for delegating enforcement authority to 
someone else. Don’t they depend upon the teacher to protect them and to see that the 
class is orderly? 

D. The teacher relates the development of law enforcement to a school situation such as 
the protection of property in the classroom. 

1. Should someone see property taken, he could raise a hue and cry, and all 
students and teacher could join in the chase. 

2. The teacher could select a posse of able bodied boys to help him track down 
the culprit. 

3. Students could take turns watching the property while other students worked at 
their lessons. 

4. The strongest boys could form a vigilante gang to protect the property, but 
being the strongest they might be tempted to take over the class itself. 

E. Guided discussion follows, emphasizing that — 

1. The enforcement should not be the sole job of all, but should be delegated. (If 
all were policemen, who would do the other work of the world?) 

2. The enforcement authority should be recognized by all, so that everyone knows 
where to go for assistance. 

3. The enforcement authority should be in the hands of trusted officials because 
one of the results of enforcement is punishment. 

4. Basic to the entire discussion, however, must be the nature of the rules to be 
enforced. Good enforcement of poor rules and poor enforcement of good rules 
can be equated. It is necessary, therefore, for the dass to investigate the rules 
themselves. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to draw up a list of school rules, including corridor rules and playground 

rules. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



FOURTH WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To involve the students in the evaluation of school rules. 
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B. To involve the students in the creation of school rules. 

C. To clarify the sources of rule-making authority. 

D. To develop basic criteria for evaluating a rule and, by analogy, a law. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the rules of the school in the following 
context: 

1. Why were they initiated? 

2. Who initiated them? 

3. Do they serve a clear and justifiable purpose? 

4. By what criteria can a rule be judged fair and equitable? 

B. The teacher should be prepared to introduce the concept of rule modification by 
orderly procedures. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A list of suggested school rules is compiled on the chalkboard. This is a composite 
list of all of the lists of the students. 

B. A handout of actual, basic school rules is distributed for comparison. Students are 
asked to examine the printed rules and indicate those that should be discarded, modi- 
fied, kept, or initiated, according to the list on the board. 

C. Guided discussion concentrates on the following questions: 

1. Why do you wish certain rules to be initiated? 

2. Why do certain rules need to be changed? 

3. Why do certain rules seem to need discarding? 

4. By what means can we judge whether or not a rule is fair to all as well as 

^ necessary to the functioning of the school? The following are explained fully; 

•% 

a. It benefits the greatest number but does not discriminate. 

b. It is capable of enforcement. 

c. It is necessary for the achievement of the purpose of the society (group) 
instituting it. 

D. An evaluation of the school rules is now begun, with students marking the ’’rules to 
be kept” according to the following code: 

”B” — benefits but does not discriminate 
”C” — capable of enforcement 
”N” — necessary 

IV. Assignment: 

The evaluation of the school rules is to be continued as an assignment. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Handout of a list of basic school rules. 
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FOURTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop the concept of rule or law modification or initiation through appropriate 
legal methods. 

B. To develop in students an awareness that channels exist for the modification or initia- 
tion of school rules. 

C. To begin an action program to have a rule changing procedure clarified. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to continue the discussion of school rules. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to transmit or have transmitted information concerning 
student government or other student-administration channels of communication. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A discussion of rules that do not receive a full evaluation of B-C-N is held. 

B. Before the evaluated list of school rules is collected, students are asked to decide upon 
one rule that needs modification or initiation. This rule may be selected by vote of 
the class. It is written on the chalkboard in order that its wording may be seen and 

agreed upon by all. o j 

C. Methods of changing rules are discussed. If possible, a member of Student Council 
or Student Government describes the procedures followed in the school for presenting 
recommendations of rule changes to the administration. 

D. Guided discussion of rule changing procedures is held. This discussion is related to 
lawmaking by the teacher. 

E. A chart, depicting the channels of lawmaking, from initiation to enactment is handed 
out. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to prepare a written recommendation for rule-changing procedures in the school, 

relating them as closely as possible to the chart, and involving students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Handout of law initiation-and-enactment chart. 



FOURTH WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop some understanding of the individual’s involvement in lawmaking pro- 
cedures. 

B. To re-emphasize the characteristics of a good rule — 

1. Necessary 

2. Ek|uitable 

3. Enforceable 
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IL Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate how single individuals have been respon- 
sible for changes in laws. Many examples can be drawn from Supreme Court cases 
of individuals who refused to accept poor rules/laws that infringed upon their rights. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to introduce the idea that knowledge of the rules is 
the first requirement of those who are going to enforce the rules. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A composite brief is prepared by the class, devoted to procedures for changing school 
rules, as follows: 

1. A chairman for the day is selected by the dass. 

2. The chairman is assigned the task of selecting a committee to help him prepare 
the brief. 

3. Discussion of the assignments of the previous day is held, and then these papers 
are submitted to the committee. 

4. Chairman and committee are permitted to work apart from the regular class, 
possibly in the school library, in drawing up the brief, which will be submitted 
to the Student Coundl or Faculty Rules Committee for a reaction. 

B. In the time remaining, students are permitted to prepare a cartoon strip for the Law 
Enforcement Comic Book. The theme of this strip is knowing the law. The situation 
should depid what happens when a dtizen breaks a law. Students may depid any 
kind of law enforcement they wish in their cartoon, from hue and cry to modern 
polidng. 

IV. Assignment: 

The class is asked to compose a list of community activities they observe between tlus 

class and their next meeting here. It is emphasized that the list should include the activities 

of adults as well as juveniles. Unfinished cartoons must be finished, as well. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. List of Supreme Court cases for illustration or brief anecdote that tdls of a single 
individual’s success in having a poor law changed. 

B. Cartoon sheet handouts. 



FIFTH WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To have students discover the complexity of the community in which they are living. 

B. To indicate the disorder that can arise in a smaller community, such as a classroom, 
when no enforcement authority is present. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the meanings of order and disorder, with 
respect to groups. He should be prepared to extend these meanings to the wider com- 
munity, and illustrate his points with examples of disorderly societies. 
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1. Panic in a burning building, for example. 

2. The breakdown of authority in a riot. .... a 

3. Disorder at a theater featuring a live performance by a musical group idolized 

by adolescents. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the psychology of a crowd in an unstruc- 
tured and disorganized situation. 



III. 



Major Activities: 

A. The group listens to and discusses accounts of activities observed in the community, 

and they are drawn into a discussion of the complicated inter-relationships of the 
people who live, work, and play in this social setting. The teacher relates community 
life in its simplest forms to the classroom situation, with its many activities and inter- 
relationships. , il- J A 

B. By p re- arrangement, the teacher is called from the room. He closes the door and 

waits outside until the class becomes noisy and disorderly. Then he returns to the 
classroom and restores order. 

C. Guided discussion on the following points: 

1. What was the development leading to disorder? 



D. 



E. 



a. Observation that teacher was missing 

b. Rejection of responsibility for order on some parts 

c. Following rather than opposing on some parts 

d. Definite leadership to disorder on some parts 



3. 

4. 



What would happen in the larger community, which has been seen to be a 
complex interweaving of activities, if the law enforcement authority would sud- 
denly disappear? . j j o 

What are the responsibilities of each individual for preserving law and order . 

What are the responsibilities of the police in community living? 



Students are assigned a short paper on the topic, **Why do people break the law. 
They are told to base the paper on the accounts of community activities and on what 
they have learned of the reasons for rules in all areas of human life. They may begin 
outlining their papers in class. 

Bulletin Board Committee may finish posting the new cartoons. 



IV. Assignment: 

Students are to complete their short papers on the topic — 

**Why do people break the law?” 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 




FIFTH WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A, To examine student opinions as to why people break laws. 
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B. To emphasize the meaning of property rights and the right to be safe from bodily 
harm. 

C. To point up once agsdn the necessity for trsdned law enforcement officieds to protect 
the weak, the innocent, the helpless, and those occupied with other highly importsmt 
work in a civilized community. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the socio-psychological factors involved in 
lawbreaking. Such factors would include: 

1. Deprivation of all kinds 

2. Hostility toward the mainstream of society 

3. Transfer of hostility toward parent, family, boss, etc. to aggressive striking out 
at others 

4; Kicks 

5. Lack of understanding of the seriousness of the law 

6. Others 

B. The teacher should be prepared to refer to former lists derived in this class of char- 
acteristics and skills required of law enforcement officers. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Selected students, who have indicated, some adverse reaction to police during discus- 
sions, are asked to summarize the contents of their papers (or read the papers.) 

B. Guided discussion concerning the reasons for lawbreaking is held, with the following 
questions being asked: 

.1. Do people have a right to threaten or harm the property or lives of others? 

2. Does good law enforcement restrict the freedom of the law abiding citizen, or 
does it free him from the threats and dangers of the lawbreaker? 

3. Are most people law abiding? 

C. The lists of characteristics and skills of a law enforcement officer are reintroduced. 
Students are asked to refer to these lists for the next assignment. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write at least three "Questions I would like to ask a policeman.” 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector 

B. Overhead projection of chart, with two lists: (1) Characteristics and (2) Skills. This 
list has been prepared from previous discussions. (See THIRD WEEK — Fourth Day). 



FIFTH WEEK - Third Day 

1. Objectives: 

A. To introduce a practicing policeman into the class setting. 

B. To familiarize students with the symbols of police authority. 

C. To enable students to ask questions of a police officer. 
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II. Content: 

A. The resource officer is, at some previous time, presented with an outline of material 
to be covered, as follows: 

1. His police duties and the symbols of his authority. 

2. The organization of the police department. 

3. The work of police in contributing to the well being of the community. (Service 
of all kinds, finding lost children, directing traffic.) 

B. The police officer is alerted to the fact that the students will be asking prepared 
questions. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A police officer, in uniform, makes an unannounced visit to the classroom; he is intro- 
duced by the teacher. 

B. The officer delivers a prepared talk describing his duties, the symbols of his job (uni- 
form, badge, revolver, stick, car), and the organization of the police department by 
major areas (such as juvenile, crime bureau, traffic, and others.) The officer closes by 
describing little known or appreciated services provided the community by the police 
department. 

C. A question period follows the talk. 

D. If possible, the presentation is taped for future reference. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are asked to write a brief (only a paragraph or two) paper on the topic: **The 

most interesting part of the policeman’s talk was . . . . ” 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder 

B. Any materials supplied by the officer. 



FIFTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To make students aware of the complexity of modern law enforcement. 

B. To introduce the concept of scientific police metho^is. 

C. To change the image of the policeman from **tlie man in the car” to **the symbol of a 
highly trained, efficient organization.” 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to describe the local police organizational structure. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to describe technological advances that enable police 
to control traffic and crime in the local community. Such technology includes: 

1. Rapid means of communication 

2. Crime laboratories 

3. Data processing 
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4. Polygraph 

5. Fingerprinting, voiceprinting, artist’s drawings 

C. The teacher should be prepared to outline briefly the cooperation among loceil, state, 
and Federeil law enforcement agencies. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Hemdouts of a city map are distributed to £ill students. The various patrol areas, 
districts, or precincts are indicated on the map. (Appendix K. ) 

B. Students are asked to estimate the number of streets, the number of miles to patrol, 
the number of people protected in each area. The massive nature of the job to be done 
by the law enforcement agency is pointed out. 

C. Handouts of the organizationeil structure of the loceil police department are distri- 
buted to all students. (Appendix L) 

D. Students are reminded of the officer’s presentation, and various bureaus are indicated, 
as he mentioned them. Guided discussion is used to bring out the following points: 

1. That each bureau has distinct responsibilities. 

2. That each bureau is consteuitly improving its methods and technology. 

E. A tape recording of loceil police cedis is played. (This may be a disk reproduction.) 
An explanation of the calls is made by the teacher, or, if possible, by a student famil- 
iar with the communications system and its codes. 

F. A listing of other scientific devices used in police work is drawn from the students. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to clip newspaper articles that illustrate police in action. Where possible, stu- 
dents are to indicate what kind of scientific device might play a part in the situation de- 
scribed in the news article. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. HEUidout maps of the city, with patrol areas marked. 

B. Handout organizationed charts of the local police department 

C. Tape recorder or phonograph 

D. Tape or disk of loced police calls. 



FIFTH WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To continue to emphasize the modem technologiced means of traffic and crime control. 

B. To introduce the conception of citizen responsibility in the area of law enforcement. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to refer students to sources of information concerning 
modern law enforcement. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to give examples of the benefit to each individual of 
cooperation with the law enforcement agency in its protective mission and function. 
Such examples would include: 
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1. The policeman cannot be everywhere at once, 

2. Crimes are committed against people Uke you - people must help protect each 
other or might rules over right. 

3. The power of unchecked criminals is more terrorizing, enslaving, and savage 
than depicted in motion pictures and on television. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students present and discuss the various clippings they have collected, indicating — 

1. The community rule that was violated. 

2. Scientific means that might have been employed to track or apprehend the 

violator. . . r 

3. The possible outcome of guilt in such a case. (The teacher may wish to refer 

to Teenagers and the Law for this discussion.) 

B. Handouts of F.B.I. materials pertaining to law enforcement are distributed, to meet 
the need for more information on scientific law enforcement. 

C Guided discussion is held to elicit from the students ideas of how individual citizens 
may help in the job of law enforcement in the community. It is indicated by the 
teacher that the job requires the cooperation of all citizens. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to complete one final cartoon, write a short verse, or a short story (only one 
of these per student, not all three) on the topic — 

HOW A CITIZEN CAN HELP THE POLICE 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Various F.B.I. printed matter. 

B. Handout cartoon sheets. 



SIXTH WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To summarize the job of the individual policeman. 

B. To review high points of the unit 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the basic theme of the unit, as follows: 

1. Behavior is controlled by natural and man-made rules. 

2. Natural rules need no human enforcement. 

3. Man-made rules, necessary -for the safety and order of society, require enforce- 
ment, whether in the home, at play, in school, or in the community. 

4. The enforcer of the rules must be selected and trained. 

5. In the modern society the law enforcement agency must be highly organized 
and use modern methods. 
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6. The individual citizen, as at home, at play, and at school, must cooperate with 
the officials in order to achieve fiill protection in the modern community. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to answer questions pertaining to all aspects of law 
enforcement covered in this unit. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The cartoons are collected and turned over to the Bulletin Board Committee. 

B. The movie, ’’Profile in Blue” (approximately 25 minutes) is shown to the class. 

C. Guided discussion is in the nature of review«of the necessity for rules and rule enforce- 
ment, in light of the message of the film. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are informed that the week’s project will be the preparation of a bulletin board 
display for other classes to view. They are to begin collecting materials in the following 
areas: 

1. The policeman’s symbols of authority (badge, gun, etc.). 

2. The policeman’s daily routine. 

3. The policeman’s education and training. 

4. Scientific methods of police work. 

5. The policeman’s contribution to the community. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Movie projector. 

B. Film: ’’Profile in Blue” 



SIXTH WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To involve the class in a project designed to reinforce and review the learning during 
this unit. 

B. To encourage group discussions of the unit. 

11. Content: 

A. Teacher acts as resource person as needed. 

111. Major Activities: 

A. The class is divided into five display committees and each is assigned one of the dis- 
play topics listed in the previous assignment. 

B. Chairmen are chosen for each committee by the committee members. 

C. As working committees, these groups now plan and begin to gather materials for their 
portion of the final display. (It is pointed out by the teacher that items are to be 
captioned, mounted, and handled as artistically as each group wishes.) 
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D. When bulletin board display is completed, chairmen will be called upon to describe 
the intent of each committee’s contribution, thus each chairman is given command of 
his group’s activities. 

E. Bulletin board preparation continues until end of period. 



IV. Assignment: 

Each group is to add to its display materials. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Mounting materials, thumbtacks, and other items needed. 



SIXTH WEEK - Third Day 
Completion of bulletin board. 

Students are informed that there will be a unit test on the final day of this week. 



SIXTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To describe the display project. 

B. To clarify any parts of the unit before the final evaluation. 

II. Content: 

A. All outlines and notes will serve as review content for this lesson. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to describe the nature of the test without revealing its 

specific content. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Committee chairmen give their presentations describing their portion of the display 
and the intent of that portion. 

B. If possible, these presentations are taped for use with the display at a future date. 

C. Guided discussion of the unit is held. This discussion is for the purpose of review. 

IV. Assignment: 

Study for the test. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder 

B. Study outline, if desired. 
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SIXTH WEEK - Fifth Day 

I. Objectives: 

To provide evaluation information with respect to students* learning during this unit. 

II. Content: 

No additional content. 

III. Major Activities: 

Unit Text is administered to all students. 

IV. Assignment: 

None. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

Unit Test. 



END OF THE UNIT 
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APPENDIX A 



Situation No. 1 

Roles: mother, father, sister, brother 

John, who is two years younger than his sister, Pat, has his first bicycle. John wants to ride 
the bicycle to school. Mother does not want John to ride it on busy streets to get to school. Pat 
is not allowed to ride her bicycle to school, even though she has had it for several years. 
Father, who is a traffic policeman, is asked to make a decision. 

At the end of the scene there is supposed to be a rule about bicycles in this household. 



Situation No. 2 

Roles: mother, father, sister, brother 

The children are preparing to go skating after eating their evening meal. Mother reveals that 
there are two dollars missing from her purse. Ben, the son, feels that he is always accused of 
everything that goes wrong in the house. His sister. Sue, is seldom a problem at home. 

Mother tries to explain to the children why there have to be rules concerning the family 
money. When father comes home he talks to each child privately in order to find out who took 
the money. Father tries to explain why there must be punishment for the guilty party. 



READ CAREFULLY. YOU MAY BE CALLED UPON TO PLAY ONE OF THE PARTS. 
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1 



APPENDIX B 

A. List the rules that govern your own household. 

1 . 



4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

B. In the space below tell how such rules are enforced at home. 
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APPENDIX D 

A Chart of Necessary Community Rules 

Rules needed to get people from place to place 

1. No standing or parking in certain places during rush hours. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

Rules needed to provide freedom from danger 

1. Firearms may not be discharged within the city limits. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Rules needed to give dependable order to daily life 

1. Citizens may not trespass on private property. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 
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APPENDIX E STATISTICAL REPORT ON CRIME IN COMMUNITY GRADE 7 



Burglary 



City 


State 


Year 


Murder 

Non*negligent 

Manslaughter 


Robbery 


Aggra- 

vated 

Assault 


Breaking 

or 

Entering 


Larceny 
$50 & 
Over 


Auto 

Theft 






1963 


33 


291 


661 


2,358 


1,469 


1,025 


Cincinnati 


Ohio 


1964 


38 


457 


702 


2,764 


1,709 


1,088 






1963 


142 


1,257 


1,893 


4,833 


4,948 


3,793 


Baltimore 


Md. 


1964 


144 


1,385 


2,595 


4,793 


5,007 


4,174 






1963 


24 


114 


99 


1,855 


354 


329 


Chattanooga 


Tenn. 


1964 


21 


95 


121 


1,713 


346 


312 






1963 


17 


456 


630 


4,389 


2,458 


1,364 


Columbus 


Ohio 


1964 


25 


470 


593 


4,688 


2,576 


2,088 






1963 


125 


4,608 


4,496 


16,963 


5,724 


8,418 


Detroit 


Mich. 


1964 


125 


4,739 


3,792 


15,839 


6,169 


9,610 






1963 


10 


97 


251 


2,220 


683 


882 


El Paso 


Texas 


1964 


5 


132 


261 


2,544 


786 


1,098 






1963 


40 


864 


392 


5,035 


2,384 


2,910 


Indianapolis 


Ind. 


1964 


45 


1,142 


502 


5,280 


2,493 


3,259 






1963 


200 


6,325 


8,655 


41,011 


23,700 


16,855 


Los Angeles 


Calif. 


1964 


177 


6,740 


8,900 


43,362 


26,453 


19,532 






1963 


46 


565 


362 


3,798 


3,135 


1,436 


Louisville 


Ky. 


1964 


44 


553 


399 


3,983 


3,708 


1,841 






1963 


24 


235 


422 


2,233 


3,353 


2,488 


Milwaukee 


Wis. 


1964 


29 


245 


442 


2,324 


3,938 


2,936 






1963 


10 


723 


282 


5,082 


2,954 


2,174 


Minneapolis 


Minn. 


1964 


17 


806 


499 


6,877 


8,260 


2,703 






1963 


21 


141 


215 


1,972 


700 


537 


Mobile 


Ala. 


1964 


17 


158 


318 


3,039 


961 


588 






1963 


61 


948 


778 


5,535 


2,967 


4,650 


New Orleans 


La. 


1964 


82 


1,289 


1,074 


6,970 


4,455 


5,604 






1963 


548 


6,823 


13,025 


42,775 


67,931 


27,174 


New York 


N.Y. 


1964 


636 


7,988 


14,831 


45,693 


70,348 


32,856 






1963 


6 


84 


153 


1,322 


804 


296 


Pasadena 


Calif. 


1964 


3 


108 


230 


1,538 


913 


477 






1963 


125 


2,429 


4,172 


12,189 


4,449 


5,603 


Philadelphia 


Pa. 


1964 


188 


2,753 


4,404 


12,869 


4,443 


6,996 






1963 


23 


1,011 


540 


4,996 


3,359 


4,721 


Pittsburgh 


Pa. 


1964 


41 


1,132 


759 


5,777 


3,427 


5,281 






1963 


100 


2,098 


2,087 


11,865 


3,407 


4,986 


St. Louis 


Mo. 


1964 


120 


2,202 


2,054 


13,463 


2,767 


5,837 






1963 


42 


1,554 


1,569 


8,461 


3,087 


7,122 


San Francisco 


Calif. 


1964 


51 


1,708 


1,653 


9,974 


3,663 


7,161 






1963 


95 


1,707 


2,851 


6,984 


3,140 


3,465 


Washington 


D.C. 


1964 


132 


2,279 


2,605 


8,910 


3,518 


5,392 
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APPENDIX F 



It is suggested that this test be of short duration and composed of short answer, completion 
type items. Although the authors do not presume to suggest standardization of such a test, 
since various classes will present varying situations, a set of sample quizzes and tests will be 
made available upon request. * 



Rationale for this Test 

At this point, after two weeks of a new and probably very different kind of unit, it will be 
necessary to make the students aware that evaluation and grading are as much a part of this 
unit as they are of the standard curriculum unit. While it is not expected that grades will be the 
only incentive for students who are studying this unit, it should be evident that this form of 
incentive cannot be ignored. Teachers, therefore, should be prepared to evaluate all participating 
students as they are normally evaluated. 



* These samples are composites of quizzes and tests given during the experimental phase of the 
curriculum unit development. 
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APPENDIX H 

A ” Rainy Day** Activity 
(Recording Sheet) 



Rules of this activity 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

Penalties for infractions of above rules 

Rule Penalty 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 

How the rules will be enforced (explain below) 
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A SAMPLE WEEK FROM 

APPENDIX I THE POLICE TRAINING MANUAL 





8:00- 


9:00- 


10:00 - 


11:00- 




1:00- 


2:00- 


3:00- 


4:00- 




8:50 


9:50 


10:50 


11:50 




1:50 


2:50 


3:50 


4:50 




Intro- 


















M 


duction 

of 


Spelling 


Arrest 




Functions 








0 


New 


Quiz 
















N 


Recruits 


Search 




of 




First Aid 




D 


Discussion 
















A 


of Field 


No. 


and 




Social 










Assign- 


















Y 


ment 

Obser- 


3 


Seizure 




Agencies 










vation 


















T 






Arrest 












U 


Physical Training 








Preliminary 


Preliminary 


E 






Search 












S 


Self-Defense 








Crime Scene 


Crime Scene 


D 






and 












A 


Judo 








Search 


Search 


Y 






Seizure 












W 




















E 


Composite 


Probable 














D 
















Preliminary 


N 


Exam. 


Cause 


Exam. 












E 












First Aid 


Crime Scene 


S 


No. 


to 


Review 












D 
















Search 


A 


4 


Arrest 














Y 




















T 

H 

U 






Due Process 




Juvenile Bureau 


Theory and 


Physical Training 




















of Law 




Functions and 


Treatment of 


K 

c 


Self-Defense 
















d 

D 






and Criminal 




Reporting 


Juvenile 


A 


Judo 
















A 

Y 






Interrogation 




Procedures 


Offenders 


F 

R 


Police and 


Police and 








Juvenile 


I 

D 


Juvenile 


Juvenile 




First Aid 


Court 


A 


Attitudes 


Attitudes 








Code 


Y 
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APPENDIX J 



The "pop quiz" called for at this point is used to emphasize the transition to a concentration 
on the policeman and the police agency. 

The nature of the quiz should depend upon the nature of quizzes given previously in this 
particular class. It should not be a completely new or different experience for the student. Thus, 
if such evaluation has been customarily oral in nature, so should this quiz be oral. If brief, 
objective, and quickly scored, then this quiz should also follow such a pattern. Here again the 
teacher is the best judge of the best method to use at this point. 
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FIRST WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce a completely unstructured group activity into the classroom setting. 

B. To encourage students to discover the necessity for rules in a group game. 

C. To introduce a group game with unfair rules into the classroom setting. 

D. To encourage students to discover the need for fairness in the rules that govern a 
group activity. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the necessity for rules that govern the 
activities of two or more people in a social relationship, such as a game. Casual 
references should be used to transfer this concept to — 

1. Family relationships and the rules of the home. 

2. Organized games and the rules of play. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the difference between fair and unfair rules. 
Casual references should be made to such historical examples as the following: 

1. Rules that discriminate between royalty and subject. 

2. Rules of totalitarian states. 

3. Rules that discriminate because of race or religion. 

4. Others. 



III. Major Activities: 

A. A game called ’’Ball” is played to introduce students to the World of Games. The 
game is played as follows: 

1. The teacher announces that this day’s class will be somewhat different, that 
today a game will be played, a game without a name that will be called ’’Ball” 
until the students think of a better title. 

2. The teacher produces, from a bag, an assortment of balls (tennis ball, whiffle 
ball, partially inflated volleyball, ping pong ball, etc.). 

3. The teacher announces that the game will terminate in ten minutes, and makes 
an elaborate show of producing an alarm clock or stop-watch for timing pur- 
poses. 

4. The winner of the game will receive a suitable prize, the teacher announces. 

5. Once the game begins, the teacher warns, no participant will be permitted to ask 
a question. 

6. The teacher now presents a ball to each of several students about the classroom, 
then announces ”Go” in a loud, commanding voice. 

7. In rapid order the teacher encourages the class to hurry, urges those not in 
possession of the ball to get in the games, writes Score on the chalkboard, and 
attempts to create free action among the students. 

8. As time runs out, the teacher calls ’’Halt” or ’’Stop.” 

B. Guided discussion is based upon the following questions: 

1. Who won? Are those in possession of the ball the winners, or are those not in 
possession of the ball the winners? Why can’t we tell? 

2. What can be done to improve the game? Can a game be played without rules? 
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3. What do you think would have happened if we had used money instead of 
balls? (i.e. If students had been given five dollar bills, and there had been no 
rules to the game?) Would the value of the possession increase the need for 
rules? 

C. A game called ’’Money” is now introduced into the classroom, as follows: 

1. The teacher announces that as a reward for a good discussion a new game 
will be played. 

2. The game of ’’Money” will be played with the money that each student has in 
his pocket or purse, and it will be played with very definite rules. (If a student 
has no money, he is given a penny by the teacher.) 

3. The game of money will be divided into two parts, the teacher announces. In 
Part I, at the word ”Go!” all money is to be passed to the tallest student in the 
row. In Part II all of the money is to be passed to the student who has collected 
the most money in Part I. 

4. The person holding all of the money at the end ol the game will be declared the 
winner. 

5. The teacher repeats these rules, if necessary, and then announces that they will 
be discussed before the game is played. 

D. Guided discussion is based upon the following questions: 

1. Are all students treated fairly by the rules of the game? 

2. If the game were played, how would the students who were not favored by the 
rules probably feel? 

3. What improvements could be made in the game called ’’Money?” 

4. In playing any game, is there a necessity for fair rules? 

5. Do unfair laws seem like unfair rules? The divine rights of kings, for example. 
The laws of Germany, 1932-45. Others. 

IV. Assignment: 

Often the rules of games have been changed over the years as it was discovered that they 

were unfair. By questioning parents, athletes, or coaches see if you can find some examples 

of such changes that have been made in an organized sport. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Various play balls, as indicated. 

B. Alarm clock 

C. Pennies 

D. Possibly a whistle to signal the start and stop of a game. 



FIRST WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce a group game with inconsistent rules that change at the whim of the 
leader. 

B. To encourage students to discover the need for standard, formal methods of modifying 
rules. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the characteristics of good laws, emphasiz* 
ing that they are -- 

1. Fair 

2. Consistent 

3. Promulgated 

4. Capable of modification through standard, formal procedures. 

B. The teacher should introduce the concept of penalties for infractions of rules. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Preliminary discussion of the assignment topic. 

B. The teacher introduces a new game called ’’Chalk”, the rules of which are spelled out 
clearly as follows: 

1. In ’’Chalk” there are two teams of seven students each, with the remainder of 
the students acting as spectators who will analyze the game. 

2. The purpose of the game is to pass a piece of chalk from the head of the line 
to the end of the line and back again. 

3. The team that passes the chalk the entire route first will be declared the winner. 

4. The rules are repeated, if necessary. It is emphasized thkt these are definite 
rules, and that they are fair to all persons concerned. 

C. The student at the head of each line is given a piece of chalk and, on the word ”Go!” 
the chalk is passed. Before the game can be completed, however, the teacher says, 
’’Stop!” 

D. The teacher explains that he forgot to tell the teams that the chalk must be passed with 
the left hand only. 

E. The game begins again, and is halted almost immediately. This time the teacher an- 
nounces that the game is conducted with the eyes closed. 

F. The teacher continues this routine, changing the rules before any game can be com- 
pleted, until the students object. At this time, the teacher calls a halt to the experiment, 
and students return to their seats. 

G. Guided discussion is based upon the following questions: 

1. What is the matter with this game? Are the rules unfair? 

2. Can a game be successful, if the rules keep changing at the whim of the leader? 

3. If rules need changing, when and how should this be accomplished? (Are sports 
rules changed in the middle of a game?) 

4. Should rules be standardized, in writing, and known to all participants? 

5. If laws are considered to be the rules of a society, what can we say about laws 
from the experience of our three games? 

IV. Assignment: 

The class is divided into four groups, (I, II, III, IV), and the following tasks are assigned: 
Group I — Draw up a list of rules for the game called ’’Ball.” 

Group II — Draw up a list of penalties for infiractions of the rules in the game of 
’’Ball.” 

Group III — Draw up a list of rules for the game called ’’Chalk.” 

Group IV —• .Draw up a list of penalties for infractions of the rules of the game of 
’’Chalk.” 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Two pieces of chalk 

B. Possibly a whistle to start and end the game. 



FIRST WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the conc^t of the punishment fitting the crime. 

B. To play games by the rules of the students. 

C. To transmit information concerning the rules of major organized games. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should have some familiarity with the concept of penalties for rules in- 
fractions. The rationale of punishment should include: 

1. Punishment as retaliation (not true in sports, since the penalty is not imposed 
by an opponent.) 

2. Punishment as deterrence (true in sports, since the threat of penalty deters 
potential infiractors.) 

3. Punishment to reform the wrongdoer (sometimes true in sports). 

4. Punishment that penalizes a whole group for the infractions of an individual 
(true in sports, since the penalty applies to the team as a whole in most cases). 

B. The teacher should be prepared to transmit information on four major American 
games: football, baseball, basketball, and volleyball. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion of the assignment of the previous day, emphasizing that Groups II 
and IV actually had to know the rules of Groups I and III in order to determine 
proper penalties. The following points should be made: 

1. Suppose a judge in a court of law assigned penalties without knowing the laws 
themselves .... 

2. In assigning penalties, does the nature of the rule that is broken help determine 
the penalty assessed? 

3. Should the punishment fit the crime? 

B. A student from Group I and a student grom Group III are picked at random. Each 
student presents his rules for his game to the class. These rules are abbreviated on 

the chalkboard. , . . j *u 

C. Groups II and IV assign penalties to each rule. These are also abbreviated on the 

cli silkb o £1 r d 

D. Two teams are now selected to play ’’Ball” accor^ng to the student rules. (At this 
point, the teacher asks who is to decide when an infraction has occurred. This dis- 
cussion continues until students ’’discover” the need for an official or enforcement 
person.) 

E. An official or officials being appointed, the game takes place. 

F. Two selected teams now play a game of ’’Chalk” according to student rules. 
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G. Guided discussion is held, analyzing what has taken place, as follows: 

1. A game was played according to rules. 

2. An official enforced the rules. 

3. Penalties were, or could have been, assigned according to predetermined decisions 
of the nature of the rule and its penalty. 

4. A winner has been declared, and the game was probably enjoyed by the partici- 
pants. 

H. The teacher points out that these are the basic characteristics of all games, including 
the major sports activities of the country. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are grouped once more into their four groups. They are to list the most important 
rules of the following sports: 

Group I — Football 
Group II — Baseball 
Group III — Basketball 
Group IV — Volleyball 

These lists are to include only those rules designed to control the behavior of the players 
(i.e. rules for which there are penalties). 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. The game balls used on the first day of the week. 

B. Official rule books of the following sports: 

1. Football 

2. Baseball 

3. Basketball 

4. Volleyball 



FIRST WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the concept of rules and penalties by examining their use in popular 
team games. 

B. To introduce the concept of law as a set of rules in the game of "life.” 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to transmit information on the rules and penalties of 
the four major sports under discussion. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to introduce the concept of law in the context of rule 
and penalty, as follows: 

1. Vehicle law 

2. Pedestrian law 
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III. Major Activities: 

A. A guided discussion is held, with the four major sports as topics. This discussion is 
limited to those rules for which penalties are assigned. The most drastic penalties are 
noted, as well as those that do not seem to be drastic enough. Examples: 

1. Most drastic — expulsion from a game 

2. Not drastic enough — free throws for a deliberate foul in the concluding seconds 
of a basketball game. 

B. A tape recording of a star athlete is played. In the recording the athlete points out the 
necessity for rules in a game. 

C. The teacher displays the rulebooks for the various major sports and then adds to them 
a copy of Teenagers and the Law, which is identified as a kind of rule book in the 
game of life. 

D. The teacher introduces the notion of such games as "Let’s drive across town” and 
"Let’s cross a street downtown,” as follows: 

1. Actually there are many games of life. For example: there is a game called 
"Let’s drive across town,” 

2. We begin this game when we get into an automobile with our parents or with a 
friend. 

3. The object of the game, of course, is to arrive at our destination. 

4. What are the rules of the game? 

E. Guided discussion is held — with a chalkboard listing — of the rules of two games, 
"Let’s drive across town,” and "Let’s cross a street downtown.” 

IV. Assignment: 

The students are informed that they will have a brief, objective quiz on the following day. 
This quiz will not cover the specific rules of any sports, but will pick out some of the 
concepts that were discovered during the past week. 

Students are to find in their newspapers at home articles that specify a rule of the game of 
life. (i.e. an article pertaining to some life rule that controls behavior.) These are not 
called "laws” for this assignment. Clippings are to be brought into class. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder or phonograph. 

B. Master tape for this unit with recording of — 

Oscar Robertson, professional basketball star 



FIRST WEEK - Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the concept of enforcement of the rules. 

B. To persuade students to discover a necessity for an enforcer of rules, or official, in an 
organized game. 

C. To evaluate the students by means of a short quiz. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to summarize the first foiix days, giving special 

emphasis to the concept of rules infractions and penalties. , 

B. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate by example the need for officials in an 
organized game. The following points should serve as bases for these illustrations: 

1. Players become emotionally involved in games and cannot make calm, objective 
judgments. 

2. It is not possible to play a game well, to your fullest ability, and also check for 
infractions of rules on the parts of other participants. 

3. Officials can be placed strategically outside the immediate area of action in 
order to observe that action. Under a football pile is not a strategic location. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students discuss the clippings they have taken from the local newspapers. The teacher 
seeks to have the following questions answered: 

1. Does there seem to be a good reason for the rule under discussion? 

2. What do you think the penalty for an infiraction would be? 

3. Where could an interested student find out what the penalties are for infractions 
of community rules? 

4. Do all of the participants (citizens) in the game of life know all of the rules? 

B. A brief movie is shown. This is a movie of a fast few minutes of basketball action. 
The students are asked to concentrate on the movie and then answer certain questions, 
as follows: 

1. Why don’t the players do their own officiating? 

2. Are the officials in position to observe the action going on? 

3. In such a championship game, is there a need for officials? 

C. The teacher asks the students to write the following statement, since it will be discussed 
many times in this unit. 

IN EVERY GAME THERE MUST BE RULES AND 
SOMEONE MUST ENFORCE THE RULES. 

Reference is made to all of the games played or discussed thus far, and students are 
asked to point out the necessity for someone to officiate in these games, in order that 
the players may be free to play at their best. 

E. Quiz No. 1 is administered. (See Appendix A) 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are presented copies of Catch Me If You Can. They are told to read the first 
chapter, or more, if they wish. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Movie projector 

B. Film: Any basketball game. 

C. Quiz No. 1 as indicated. 

D. Copies of Catch Me If You Can for all students. 
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SECOND WEEK - First Day 



1. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the idea of rule changes and the methods used to change them. 

B. To reinforce what has been discovered about the necessity for officials and to intro- 
duce the idea of selection and training of officials. 

C. To relate the story of Catch Me If You Can to rules. The first chapter touches upon 
the sport of baseball, of home rules, and of school rules. There is also a game called 
’’Let’s drive to school.” 



II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the modification of rules, as follows: 

1. Reasons for such changes. 

2. Who suggests the changes? 

3. How are the changes brought about? 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the characteristics of a good official in a 
game, as well as the skills needed to officiate. 



III. Major Activities; 

A. It is announced at the beginning of this session that Catch Me If You Can is a ’’trial” 
book. A brief discussion of the first chapter is held, and the leading characters intro- 
duced so far are identified. 

B. Since the book concerns a boy trying to make the high school baseball team, it is 
suggested that in their discussion of games the students should concentrate on base- 
ball. Guided discussion of this sport is based on the following questions: 

1. Have the rules of baseball changed since it was invented? 

2. Could the players possibly officiate the game themselves? 

3. Are the officiads specially selected or trained? 

4. What are the characteristics and sldlls needed in a good baseball official? 

C. Handouts of a cartoon baseball official, with space to list his characteristics, are dis- 
tributed to all students. (Appendix B) 

D. Discussion of the characteristics and skills of this officiad is now held, with following 
points to be made: 

Characteristics Skills 



Faiir 

Good eyesight 
Physically fit 

E. Class is left with open-ended question as 
(They are, in an umpire school.) 



Knowledge of rules 
Hand gestures 
Trained observer 

to whether professional umpires are trained. 



IV. Assignment: 



Continue reading Catch Me If You Can, second chapter or more. 
Students are encouraged to continue at their own pace. 



V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 
A. Handouts, as indicated. 
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SECOND WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To examine the activities of the community from the standpoint of the games-rules- 
enforcement triangle. 

B. To identify the enforcing official in every game specified, showing the existence of en- 
forcement in all activities. 

C. To introduce the policeman as a game officiad. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate the rules of various community agencies 
and institutions, such as the following: 

1. The home and family, 

2. Social Clubs, 

3. Church, 

4. Service organizations, 

5. School, 

6. Others. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to present examples of enforcement figures or officials 
in these agencies or institutions: 

1. F'amily (parent or elder relative), 

2. Social club (officers), 

3. Church (pastor, elder, deacon), 

4. Service organization (officer, sergeant at arms), 

5. School (assistant principal, dean, teacher). 

C. The teacher should emphasize that youth groups or "gangs”, even when they seem to 
have no supervision, are subject to their own rules and enforcement. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Catch Me If You Can (or some other pertinent example) is used to introduce the con- 
cept of "The School Game,” the name the teacher now gives to school attendance and 
activities. This "game” is then used to lead into a discussion of other community 
"games.” 

B. To draw from the students some original thought about community games, the class 
is divided into two parts (as in a Spell- Down) and the following activity takes place: 

1. The teacher names a community "game,” such as "The Family Game.” 

2. Side Number One (each member taking a turn as the game progresses) states 
a rule of this "game.” (Example: "Be home by dark on school nights.”) 

3. Side Number Two must then state a penalty for an infraction of this rule. 
(Example: "No television watching for a week.”) 

4. "^ide Number One must then state who enforces this rule. (Example: "The 

mother of the family.”) 

5. The teacher now names a new game, or asks for a new rule in the old game. 
Some suggested "games” are: 

1. The family game, 

2. The lunchroom game, 
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3. The shopping center game, 

4. The church game, 

5. The movie theater game, 

6. The classroom game, 

7. The traffic game, 

8. Others. 

6. Students who miss earn one demerit for their team, but they remain in the 
activity. At the conclusion — when it is felt by the teacher that the triangle of 
GAME-RULE- ENFORCER is understood — the team with the fewest demerits is 

declared the winner. 

C. At the end of the period the teacher points out that in every "game” discussed the 
order and safety of the participants, and the success of the game itself, depends upon 
most people acting in accordance with the rules. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to conUnue reading-tor fun. It is explained that from Ume to time during the 
unit, references will be made to Catch Me If You Can, but they are not to study it like a 
textbook, they are merely to read it for the story. 

For a written assignment, students are to chooseone community "game” and write » short 
paper explaining how the rule breaker in that game makes playing the game more difficult 
for others. The following examples are presented, and may be used in the papers: 

1. The cheater in "The School Game,” 

2. The shoplifter in "The Shopping Center Game,” 

3. The brother or sister who stays out too late in "The Family Game, 

4. The athlete who breaks rules in any organized sport, 

5. The driver who breaks traffic rules in "The Traffic Game,” 

6. Others. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SECOND WEEK — Third Day 



Objectives: 

A. To develop the concept that all games are played successfully when they are played 

according to the rules. . x . r 

B. To re-emphasize the necessity for enforcement figures to guard against infractions ol 

the rules by dishonest or unfair participants. 



II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to expand upon the ideas proposed in the students’ 
papers. The following points should be made: 

1. Someone is always a victim of the rule breaker. 
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2. Rules give order and safety to human acUviUes; they are protective, not restric- 
tive. 

3. Bad rules can be changed, but breaking them is not the proper way to do this. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to help the students discover more need for enforce- 
ment, in terms of benefit to the possible ’’victims” of rule breaking. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Written assignments of the students are read or summarized. The part of the ’’victim” 
of rule breaking is expanded upon in the following method of inquiry: 

1. Who suffers when someone in a classroom cheats? 

2. In a gaine that is supposed to be a test of skills, who can tell who the real 
winner is, if one participant does not follow the rules? 

3. Who is the victim when a rule breaker causes society to say that ’’all teens 
are bad?” 

B. The teacher asks that each student write at the bottom of his assignment paper the 

enforcer ’ ol the rules in his particular situation. This should be the person to whom 
the possible ’’victim” can turn for protection or assistance. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students Me to observe the acUviUes of others between this class and the next. They are to 
list mfractions of rules in all of the community ’’games” that are taking place. They are 
not to name names of infractors, but merely indicate the extent of rule breaking that they 
observe. For this assignment, the students are to consider themselves enforcers of the rules. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SECOND \VEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

t' exanune the extent of rule breaking in the activities observed by the students 
B. To introduce the idea of serious ’’games” for which society has had to devise laws, 
r T concept of law enforcement as the officiating in the serious Game 



II. Content: 



A. The teacher should be prepared to identify those conununity activities that involve 
the property and lives of citizens in such a way that such activities may be identified 
as serious ’ games.” Among such activities would be: 



B. 



1 . 

2 . 



Traffic, or the need for people to move about in safety. 

Crime, or the right of each citizen to his own property and personal safetv 
during work or play. 



The teacher should be prepared to emphasize the importance of law in the control 
of behavior that might endanger life or property. 
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C. The teacher shoiold be prepared to introduce the idea of law enforcement as an analogy 
to game officiating. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Student lists are presented and put on the chalkboard. 

B. Students are asked to indicate those examples of rule breaking that endanger property 
and life. 

C. The teacher reads Chapter 1 of Teenagers and the Law aloud. 

D. Guided discussion of this chapter is based upon the questions that subhead this chapter, 
as follows: 

1. What is law? 

2. Who makes laws? 

3. What is common law? 

4. What different types of laws do we need? 

5. Why do we have laws? 

6. What is the one basic freedom? 

7. Can we have a free society? 

(Continued during the next lesson) 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to clip from newspapers or magazines articles that indicate a situation in which 
a citizen has been protected by the law. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Teenagers and the Law, by John Hanna. 



SECOND WEEK -- Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To focus attention on the police officer as the symbol of enforcement of rules in the 
Game of Life. 

B. To acquaint the student with a general picture of what a policeman does. 

C. To introduce the concepts of selection and training of law enforcement officials. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be familiar with the contents of Chapter 1 of Teenagers and the 

B. Th^ teachers should be familiar with the major ideas presented in the film, Policeman- 
Day and Night. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to draw from the students their ideas of the character- 
istics and skills needed to be a policeman and enforce the community’s rules. 



III. Major Activities: 

A. The teacher re-reads Part B of Chapter 1, Teenagers and the Law. 
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B. Guided discussion is held, based on the questions that subhead this part of the chap- 
ter, as follows; 

1. How can we judge whether a law is good? 

2. Can laws be bad? 

3. Why do laws require that criminals be punished? 

4. Should we treat all people who violate laws exactly alike? 

5. Why obey laws? 

6. Who enforces our laws? 

7. What is the key to effective law enforcement? 

C. Discussion is directed to the role of the policeman, and the teacher indicates that there 
is a short film that depicts such a person in another state. This film, Policeman-Day 
and Night ( 10 minutes) is now shown. 

D. Guided discussion of the film is used to get students to comment on the characteristics 
and skills needed by a policeman in a modern community. The clippings of the stu- 
dents are discussed, in order to illustrate the protective function of the law and its 
enforcer. 

IV. Assignment: 

It is announced that students will act out a real life situation during the next class meeting. 
A description of this situation is handed out to all students, and they are told that they 
should study it carefully. Selected students will be used to play the roles indicated when the 
class next meets. 

Actually, two situations are handed out, one to each half of the class. Th^ are as follows: 

Situation No. 1 

You live in a city in which, suddenly, there are no laws in effect. There are no police- 
men, no courts, no prisons, nobody to tell you what to do. You are in a shopping 
center in this city and there is nothing to keep you from doing whatever you wish to 
do, except that others in the shopping center can also do anything they wish to do. 
The following people will be portrayed in this situation: 

1. Four students 

2. Two store owners 

3. A p£u:ent 

4. A teacher 

Picture yourself in one of these parts, with no laws of any kind to guide your 
behavior. 

Situation No. 2 

You live in a city in which the laws are very strictly enforced. There are excellent 
policemen, courts, and schools. You are in a shopping center in this city during the 
action of this particular situation. The following people will be portrayed going about 
their normal activities: 

1. Four students 

2. Two store owners 

3. A policeman 

4. A parent 

5. A troublemaker (possibly a shoplifter or a vandal) 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Teenagers and the Law, by John Hanna. 

B. Film: Policeman-Day and Night, Charles Cahill Associates. 

C. Handouts for role playing situations (See Appendix C). 

D. Movie projector. 



THIRD WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A, To emphasize contrast between lawless and lawful society. 

B. To classify the characteristics and skills needed by a policeman in terms of what 
he does. 

II. Content: 

A. Content is primarily confined to that elicited from the students in their role-playing 
situations. 

B. Teacher should be prepared to discuss some examples of lawless societies. For 
example: 

1. The Boston Police Strike, 

2. The Old West before law moved "west of the Mississippi,” 

3. Recent riots in which police protection was withdrawn and the rule of might 
prevailed for short periods of time. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to give examples of selection criteria for local police 
officers. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Role playing Situation No. 1 is presented with selected students. No more than ten 
minutes should be allowed for this activity. Other students are instnicted to observe 
carefully and to make notes of rules infractions, if any seem to take place. 

B. Role playing Situation No. 2 is presented with selected students. No more than ten 
minutes should be allowed for this activity. Other students are instructed to contrast 
this situation with No. 1. 

C. Guided discussion is concentrated on such points as the following: 

1. Which situation produces more order? 

2. In which situation is the average person safer? 

3. In Situation No. 1 who would eventually rule? Is it fair that only those with 
the qualities of strength, cunning, or cruelty be permitted to win the Game of 
Life? 

4. Even though there is law in Situation No. 2, what is it that guarantees obedience 
to the law? (Enforcement) 

D. Handouts are distributed. On these handouts there is a cartoon drawing of a police- 
man, with two blank spaces tor listing "Qualifications” and "Skills.” 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are told that th^ are to act as pollsters in conducting a survey. They are to 
question adults in the community for this assignment, and indicate on their lists what the 
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adults believe the qualities of a good policeman should be. By definition, their lists will 
contain the following: 

Characteristics — those qualities that a person must possess to be selected for police 
tr£iining. (Fairness, good health, etc.) 

Skills — those qualities that a person must learn before he becomes a policeman. 
(Trained to observe, trained in the law, trained in self-defense, etc.) 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder, to record role-playing. 

B. Handouts for survey (See Appendix D). 



THIRD WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To develop a class project in the area of law enforcement in order to involve all 
students in thinking about the topic. 

B. To expand upon the ideas of selection and training of law enforcement officers. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the actual local qualifications for entrance 
into police training, as well as the eventual selection goals envisioned by those who 
desire to "professionalize” police work. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to put various projects before the group, and follow 
the wishes of the group with respect to an action project for the remainder of the unit. 
In this respect, the teacher should have tentative plans that will enable the class to go 
ahead on any of the following: 

1. Preparation of a school display for National Police Week in May. 

2. Preparation of Class Scrapbook of Police Contributions to the Community. 

3. Creation of a game to be called Law Enforcement. Such a game will be de- 
signed and developed by the class during the remainder of the unit, with certain 
class time alloted to the project. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The student surv^ sheets are presented, and the various characteristics and skills 
needed by police (as determined by the survey) are listed on the chalkboard. 

B. The teacher presents the qualifications for police training in the local area. This list 
is compared with the list of "Characteristics” on the board. 

C. Discussion of the present qualifications for police training and the ideal qualifications. 

D. ITie teacher presents a summary of the training program in the Police Academy. He 
also displays the training manual of the academy. 

E. A list of the topics covered in the training manual is distributed to all students. (See 
Appendix E) 

F. The teacher states that since the discussion of games and officials now seems to be 
focused on police, the class will undertake an action project during this unit. The pro- 
ject may be one of several things: 
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1. A school display for National Police Week, 

2. A class Scrapbook of Police Contributions to the Community, 

3. Creation of a new game to be called Law Enforcement. (TTiis is to be a table- 
top game, not a group action game. ) 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to continue reading Catch Me If You Can. They are to think about the 
suggested projects and vote their decision the next day. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lsson: 

A. Handouts of police training topics, as indicated. 

B. Copy of Cincinnati Police Academy Training Memual. 



THIRD WEEK - Third Day 

I. Objectives: 

A To select a class project for the remainder of the unit. 

B. To divide class into working conunittees for the project. 

■ 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher shovild be prepared to respond to the class decision as to project by 
classifying the projects in the following manner: 

1. School Display — 

a. Police Training 

b. Police Organization 

c . Police Duties 

d. Modern methods of crime control 

e. The citizen’s responsibility for law enforcement (i.e. cooperation and j 
assistance) 

2. Class Scrapbook (use some breakdown of topics as for School display. ) 

3. Creation of a game — 

a. Police Training 

b. Dispatching patrol cars 

c . Control of traffic 

d. Guarding a famous entertainer 

e. Catching a robber | 

III. M^or Activities: 

A The three possible class projects are listed on the board and are discussed. 

B. A vote is taken and a project chosen. 

C. The class is divided into five committees, and each is asked to select a chairman who 
will be responsible for reporting on the committee work to the whole class. 

D. Should Topic 1 or 2 be chosen, the assignment of work is made as indicated, with 
each committee responsible for researching and collecting materials pertinent to the 
assigned topic. 
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E. Should Topic 3 be chosen, each committee is expected to design and develop a game 
on the subject indicated.; The game is to have a game board, objects or figures to be 
moved, a method of playing (such as: cards, dice, spinners), and rules that determine 
when the game is won. Original names of the games should be chosen. 

F. Committees are permitted to meet for the remainder of the period. 

IV. Assignment: 

Committees are to begin their research for the project. It is indicated by the teacher that 
although classes will not be devoted entirely to committee work, the topics covered from 
this point on will be pertinent to the project, and that the fiill background of what is going 
to be presented will enable the students to explore the project in depth. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



THIRD WEEK - Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To present a graphic illustration of the daily duties of a city policeman. 

B. To introduce the concept of police organization, in order to point up the complex 
structure supporting the individual police officer. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be familiar with the content of the film. Profile in Blue. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to relate the information transmitted by the film to 
the police organization. The following structure should be introduced: 

1. Chsiin of command, 

2. Varied responsibilities of various bureaus, 

3. Checks and balances of political units and courts. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Discussion of any questions concerning the mechanics of the project. 

B. The film, Profile in Blue (approximately 25 minutes) is shown. 

C. Guided discussion of the film is held, in which the following questions are proposed: 

1. What did you notice concerning the policeman’s education? 

2. What kind of duties does the policeman-have? 

3. What did he do in court? 

4. What symbols of authority do the police wear and carry? 

5. What did you think of the policeman’s life away from duty? 

6. What would be the hardest thing about being a policeman? 

7. What in the movie indicates that the policeman is supported by other parts of 
the police organization? 

8. How complex is the police organization? 

D. The teacher introduces the structure of the organization by questioning the students 
concerning the following: 
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1. What are the various police ranks? 

2. Who is in charge of the patrolman? 

3. Who is in charge of the Chief of Police? 

E. Handouts of a chart of police" organization are distributed to all students. It is indi- 
cated that this information will be helpful with the class project. (See Appendix F) 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write a short paper (one page or less) on the topic, “What I would like 
to know about police work.” 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lsson: 

A Movie projector 

B. Film: Profile in Blue. 

C. Handout of Cincinnati Police Division organization, indicating connections with county, 
state, and Federal law enforcement agencies. 



THIRD WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A To preserve the analogy between games and their officials and the Game of Life and 
the law enforcement official. 

B. To involve the students in the class project through meetings of committees. 

II. Content : 

A The teacher should be prepared to discuss Chapter 3 in Catch Me If You Can. Pertinent 
points to be remembered include: 

1. The mechanics of baseball practice. 

2. The ’’School Game” as played by Harry Taylor. 

3. The police activities described. 

The teacher should be prepared to suggest sources of information for the project 
committees. 

III. Major Activities: 

A The first part of the period is devoted to a class discussion of Catch Me If You Can, 
concentrating on Chapter 3. 

B. The last half of the period is devoted to committee meetings. (It is important that 
students continually supply their chairmen with project materials so that the committee 

meetings are working and not loafing sessions.) 

C. The teacher circulates from committee to committee to answer questions and to insure 
that all students are involved in the project. Where there seems to be doubt as to what 
to contribute, students can be assigned to write or draw pertinent messages. 

IV. Assignment: 

It is announced that there will be a quiz during the following period, and that the questions 
will cover the selection and training of police officers as well as the organization of the city 
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police department. Students are to study their notes, handouts, and text materials for this 
quiz. No other assignment is made. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Catch Me If You Can 

B. Resource books, pamphlets, and other sources of information for the committees to 
use. (These should be assembled as part of the classroom library in advance of 
committee meetings.) Such sources include: 

1. Teenagers and the Law, John Hanna. 

2. Introduction to Law Enforcement, Germann, Day, and Gallati. 

3. Various F.B.I. materials. 

4. Speeches from the National Conference on Early Adolescent Attitudes toward 
Police. 

5. Others, available through the school resource materials center. 

C. Display materials, drawing materials, etc. as required for the class project. 



FOURTH WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To review the material of the unit to this point and allow students to clarify any 
misunderstandings and misconceptions concerning — 

1. The qualifications required for acceptance into police recruit training. 

2. The nature of the training program; subjects covered, skills learned, length and 
scope of various training areas. 

3. The organization of a modem police department, its chain of command, its 
control by other branches of government. 

B. To secure evaluation information by means of a quiz. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the actual qualifications for police recruit 
training required in the local area, including: 

1. Education 

2. Physical fitness 

3. Lack of a police record 

4. Other. 

B. The teacher should be familiar with the contents of the police training curriculum. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Review discussion, in which teacher refers to all handouts pertaining to police selection 
and training. 

B. Quiz No. 2 is administered. (See Appendix G). 

IV. Assignment: 

Chapter 4 in Catch Me If You Can. Read this for fun, not work. Some students will be 
reading at a faster rate, of course. 
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V. 



Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. All materials pertaining to police selection and training, and materials pertaining to 
police organization, should be available for review. 

B. Quiz No. 2, as indicated. 



FOURTH WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the idea of change in the conditions of society that induce change in law 
and law enforcement. 

B. To describe the game called "Crime,” one of the costliest of all games being played 
today. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to compare the conditions of modern society, with its 
vast populations, technological wonders, and difficult social problems with earlier and 
simpler societies, presenting examples of earlier law enforcement such as: 

1. Hue and cry 

2. Sheriffs posse 

3. Watch and v/ard 

4. The hired gun-slinging marshall 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the impact on society of such inventions in 
criminal hands as: 

1. The automobile 

2. The telephone 

3. New weapons 

4. Changing interpretations of law 

C. The teacher should be prepared to transmit information on the rate of crime in the 
United States, the cost of crime in dollars and misery, and the effect of crime on the 
lives of all individuals, as: 

1. Fear of the city streets at night 

2. New walled and guarded apartment and housing projects 

3. Failure of citizens to accept responsibility to aid and cooperate with law enforce- 
ment officials. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Teacher introduces this session by playing for the class an excerpt from a tape. The 
excerpt tells of the rules of a children’s game. 

B. Guided discussion of the changes in rules of baseball and other sports. A special point 
is made of the fact that all sports have been modernized to some extent. If possible, 
some of the original rules of a sport are mentioned in this discussion. For example: 

1. Originally, basketball required a center jump after each score. 
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2. Originally, basketball players were allowed to remain under the basket as long 
as they wished — 

but 

la. The center jump was eliminated to speed up the game. 

2a. With more and more tall players in the game, the “key” under the basket can 
now be occupied for only three seconds at a time by an offensive player. 

C. Teacher explains that changing conditions call for changing rules. In the community, 
for example, increased traffic has required increased numbers of traffic regulations. 

Crowded conditions call for more regulation of behavior. 

D. Guided discussion is related to changing technology as well. Teacher describes old 
methods of enforcing law, including those examples drawn from history of “hue and 
cry,” “posse,” “western marshall,” etc. 

E. Teacher asks the class to imagine a game called “Crime” in which the playing area 
is a large city. In this game, one participant, by breaking every community nde, 
inflicts billions of dollars worth of damage and untold misery onto the other partici- 
pants. 

F. Students are asked to suggest methods by which modern law enforcement agenaes 
combat modern crime. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write a brief science fiction account of police work of the future, describing 

“way-out” methods that police might use to detect and apprehend criminals, '^ese brief 

“stories” will be judged by the class during the next lesson, and those rated highest will 

be read aloud by their authors. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Record player or tape recorder 

B. Tape of children making up game. 



FOURTH WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

To involve the students in thinking about scientific crime investigation. 

B. To introduce the topic of scientific crime detection. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the selected science-fiction suggestions of 

the students. , i. , r n • 

B. The teacher should be prepared to introduce into the discussion mention of the following 

modem means of fighting crime: 

1. Fingerprinting 

2. Radio communication 

3. Voiceprints 

4. Casts of footprints 
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5. Stun guns 

6. Data processing 

7. Hidden cameras and recorders 

8. Canine Corps 

9. Other. 

I II. Major Activities: 

A. Students’ papers are distributed to the five project committees for evaluation, with each 
committee getting one-fifth of the papers. These papers are to be rated from 1 to 5, 
with 1 the highest rating. A high rating is given if the idea solves a real crime prob- 
lem, seems plausible, and has real scientific content. 

B. Authors of the highest rated papers are asked to read their papers. 

C. The teacher guides discussion of the suggested technology into an introduction of those 
scientific devices and methods now employed. Handouts of F.B.I. materials are dis- 
tributed. Students are encouraged to understand that many of the ideas that seem like 
science fiction are now avaulable to law enforcement officers. The point is made that, 
in many cases, the public has an opportunity to provide modern scientific technology 
for its own protection, if citizens are willing to pay the cost. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write out several questions that they would ask a police officer concerning 
modern methods of detection and apprehension of criminals. 

SbJidents are to continue their fun reading. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

1. Fingerprinting 

2. Data processing 

3. The crime laboratory 

4. Others. 



FOURTH WEEK - Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce a law enforcement officer as a resource person in the classroom setting. 

B. To acquaint students with modern means of crime detection in use in their own com- 
munity. 

II. Content: 

A. By pre-arrangement the officer has been informed that his presentation should be on 
modern crime detection. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to select students for questions after the presentation. 

I II. Major Activities: 

A. A uniformed police officer is introduced to the class by the teacher. 
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B. The officer makes a presentation devoted to modern, technological means of crime 
fighting available to the local police department. 

1. Fingerprint demonstration 

2. Infra-red demonstration 

3. Description of polygraph 

4. Display of crime Wt 

5. Other, at discretion of police officer. 

C. Question and answer period, utilizing questions prepared by the students in assignment 
of previous day. 

IV. A'-^signment: 

Students are to finish preparation of their part of the class project on the following day. 
All materials should be in at that time. One week from tomorrow’s class the committee 
chairman will be expected to make their presentations. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

As provided by the resource officer. 



FOURTH WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To involve all students in preparation of class project. 

B. To bring class project to completion. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher provides assistance where needed, acting as a resource person. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to answer casual questions about the visit of the police 
officer the preceding day. No general discussion or second thoughts should be per- 
mitted at this time, since the work of the committees is primary. The officer’s visit 
should be related to the work at hand. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The class is divided into its committees for final work on the class project. 

B. The teacher goes from group to group, insuring that all are participating. 

C. No other work is attempted during this period. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to proceed with their reading for fun. In addition, students are to investigate 
the difference between the treatment of juveniles and the treatment of adults in courts, 
penalties, and punishment following juvenile lawbreaking. The answers to the following 
questions are to be sought: 

1. How is juvenile court different from adult court? 

2. At what age does a juvenile cease being a juvenile? 

3. What are some of the consequences of a ^juvenile record?” 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Anv materials needed for finishing the class projed. 

B. Hsmdouts illustrating the function of the courts. (See Appendix H). 



FIFTH WEEK — First Day 

I. Objectives: 

A. To acquaint students with the function of the courts as an important part of la 

B. clear the distlnctton between juveniles and adults with respect to arrest, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the American systems of courts of law and 
the basic function of each court, as follows: 

STATE 

1 TiictiPP of Peace Court — handles civil and criminal cases of petty 

2. - 

handles misdemeanors. 

3. Superior Court — reserved for felony cases. 

4 District Court of Appeal - does not try cases, but hears appeals.. 

5. State Supreme Court - reviews work of District Court of Appeal. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the special funcUon of the Juvenile Court. 
(Chapter 13, Teenagers and the Law.) 

III. Major Activities: . 

A Student invesUeadon of the difference between adult and juvenile coim is *srasse«- 

B The teacher points out that although the philosophy of juvenile TOurts 5^““® 

it does not preclude punishment for breaking of rules. The con- 

sequences^of a^criminal record, or a serious encounter with law enforcement agencies, 
are — 

1. A permanent record kept 

2. Social embarrassment that no amount o» bravado can hid . 

3. Embarrassment to the family name and honor. 

4 Feelings of guilt that influence one’s life. 

C. Students are required to begin a listing of juvenile actions that can lead to contacts 
with law enforcement officials. This list is to be finished a o 

IV. Assignment: ^ • i 

Finish listing actions that can bring a juvenile into contact with law enforcement offiaals. 

V Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. introductton to Law Enforcement, Germann, Day, GallaU for brief discussion of court 

system 
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B. Other source material on courts from school resource materials center. 

C. T«?enagers and the Law 



FIFTH WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize that actions students think of as harmless may have serious conse- 
quences. 

B. To emphasize that contact with law enforcement officials is generally not provoked by 
the official, but is a consequence of breaking a rule in the Game of Life. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be familiar with the laws concerning ‘'party crashing,” "shop- 
lifting,” and "assault” (See Teenagers and the Law). 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the punishment for certain misdemeanors 
and the consequences of being found guilty of such infractions of the law. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The teacher announces that the class is going to play a well-known game called 
"Party Crashing.” 

B. Three boys are selected to play the roles of Bill Boisterous, Tod Tagalong, and Carl 
Crowdpleaser. They are told that they are not invited to Patty Peppermint’s party, 
but Bill is going to go anyway. Tod and Carl, who usually do what Bill wants to do, 
decide to come along. 

C. Several other girls and boys are brought to the front of the class and are told that 
they are the party that is being crashed. 

D. Students are now instructed to act out the roles that they have been assigned. Bill and 
his cronies are to crash the party; the others are to insist that they don’t belong there. 

E. At the height of the activity, the teacher halts it. Actors are asked to freeze where th^ 
are. The teacher then asks the class if any part of the game is actually illegal? The 
following points are made: 

1. Party crafihing is considered trespassing on private property, and trespassing 
is a misdemeanor. In addition, party crashers can be charged with disorderly 
conduct, if they refuse to leave the premises. 

2. Tod and Carl are also guilty of trespassing, even though they merely tagged 
along to see the fun. 

3. The penalty for trespassing can be as' serious as a year in jail. 

F. The teacher distributes an abbreviated version of John Hanna’s "Quickie Quiz” from 
Teenagers and the Law. Students are to answer the questions YES or NO, but this 
quiz will not count as part of the course grade. This is to test how much they really 
know about the law, the teacher states. 

I V. Assignment: 

Students may take the "Quickie Quiz” home and discuss the questions with their parents. 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Handouts of the "Quickie Quiz,” abbreviated for eighth grade. (From Teenagers and 
the Law). 




FIFTH WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To transmit information concerning the law as it affects juveniles. 

B. To introduce the idea of personal responsibility for obeying the law and cooperati g 
with law enforcement officials. 



II. Content: 

A The teacher should be familiar with the answers to the ’’Quickie Quiz” and with the 
^^sSTalSticaUons of the law involved. (Teenagers andthe Law supplies the answers 

B. ThMrailer should be prepared to illustrate the benefits to individual citizens who 
involve themselves in law enforcement. 

III. Major Activities: . , . 

A. Teacher and students discuss the answer to the abbreviated ’’Quickie Quiz,’ using 

Teenagers and the Law as a reference. . * uu rtv-nh 

B. Students are asked to state their opinions of how the atizen can assist with the prob- 
lem of law enforcement, in addition to keeping out of trouble himself. 

C. Guided discussion of the citizen’s responsibilities for cooperation and assistance 

held, making the following points: 

1. Law enforcement protects the community and aU of the individuals in the com- 
2 Sse^who break the law do not have any respect for or interest in the orderly 
community soon becomes a jungle of fear and violence, with only the strongest 

3. Most°lawb7e^ depend on the apathy and fear of the majority of citizens to 

allow them to get away with their crimes. ^nnlH be 

4 If every citizen acted as the eyes and ears of the pohce, all atizens would be 

safer Suppose you could depend on all law abiding citizens calhng help for you 
when you^were in trouble .... You could walk any street, go anywhere m 

5. Lftl^the offldals in a game, the police cannot see and ^ 

rules The good baseball player asks the umpire to examine the ball, the good 
football player calls the referee’s attention to a dishonest opponent; the good 
basketball player protests infractions of rules. In the Game of Life, play 
should call the attention of officials to the rules breakers. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to write a short paper, draw a cartoon, or write a verse on the topic - 

A CITIZEN CAN HELP ENFORCE THE LAW 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Teenagers and the Law 



FIFTH WEEK - Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To illustrate the consequences of a life of crime. 

B. To prepare for the class project presentations. 

II. Content: 

A. Teacher should be prepared to discuss in full and to illustrate by example from 
literature, or with film, if available, the consequences of being sent to prison. This 
discussion should include — 

1. The meaning of loss of freedom. 

2. The life of a prisoner in a state penitentiary. 

3. The far reaching consequences of a prison record. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the methods of presenting the class project 
the following day. If the school display, other classes may be invited to hear the 
cheurmen present their portions, and to view the display. If the scrapbook, it will be 
placed on the teacher’s desk for viewing after the presentations. If the games, they 
will be played in class by the students. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. If available, one of two films will be shown: 

1. '*I Traded My x^reedom,” Maryland State Department of Education. 

2. ’’The Odds Against,” Motion Pictures Enterprises, Inc. 

If these films are not available, the teacher should present a . verbal picture of prison 
life, derived from available literature on the subject. 

B. Guided discussion on the subject of prison and its consequences. 

C. Details for the next day’s presentations are worked out in the time remaining. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to continue reading Catch Me If You Can. Committee chairmen are to pre- 
pare their presentations for the following day. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Motion picture projector. 

B. Either of two films indicated. 

C. Source materials on prison life. 
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FIFTH WEEK - Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To present explanations of class project by means of chairmen reports. 

B. To involve students in discussion of the project, and its possible use within the school. 

II. Content: 

Confined to chairmen reports. 

III. Major Activities.: 

A. Committee chairmen, in turn, present ten-minute reports of their portions of the total 
class project. 

B. Discussion period is held, if any time remains. As part of this discussion, suggestions 
are made by students concerning some wider dissemination of the materials of the 
project. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are advised that there will be a unit test the following week. Between now and the 
test, they will be required to complete Catch Me If You Can, which will be discussed dur- 
ing the next two days. No other outside work will be required from now on, except the 
reading. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SIXTH WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To relate the action of Catch Me If You Can to the topics covered in this unit. 

B. To discuss the story with the students, in order to explore the following points: 

1. The “game” between Taylor’s Troopers and the rest of the school. Who wins 
the game in the end? 

2. The shopping center scene, in which the police pick up a shoplifter. Is this true 
of life? 

3. What rules does Hap break? What might have been the consequences of Hap’s 
behavior? 

4. Do the activities of the police agree with what you have learned about police 
procedures? 

C. To have the students give a written evaluation of the story. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be familiar with the story of Catch Me If You Can. 

B. The teacher ahould be prepared to relate various incidents in the book to the following: 

1. Games and rules 

2. The necessity for rule enforcement 
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3. Regulation of traffic 

4. Police-juvenile contacts 

5. The feelings of juveniles about police 

6. Misconceptions about police work 

7. Police procedures 

8. New methods of crime fighting 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion concerning the characters and incidents of Catch Me If You Can. 

B. A tape recording is played of actual police calls. This is related to the final incidents 
in the book. 

C. Student evaluations of the story are written. Students are to indicate whether they like 
the book and what they would change, if they could change the story or characters. 
(These eveduations are to be handed in next day.) 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to finish the book, if possible. If all do not finish, the faster readers may 
expect to be called upon to summarize the final chapters. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder. 

B. Tape recording (or disk) of actual police calls as they sound inside a police car. 



SIXTH WEEK — Second Day 
Same as SIXTH WEEK — First Day. 



SIXTH WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To present a favorable image of the police officer through the eyes of a success-hero- 
figure. 

B. To cause students to relate positively to the police image after the presentation is 
made. 

II. Content: 

A. The content of this lesson is the content of Jhe film used. 

III. Major Activities: 

a: The film, "Every Hour, Every Day,” narrated by Danny Thomas, is shown. 

B. Guided discussion is used to impress upon the students the positive aspects of the 
presentation. Reference is made to Mr. Thomas’s success as an entertainer, deprived 
background as a boy, and philanthropic donations to most worthy causes. 

IV. Assignment: 

Review for the unit test. 202 
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V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Movie projector. 

B. Film: ’’Every Hour, Every Day”. 



SIXTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



1. Objectives: 

A. To review the unit. 

B. To clarify meanings, correct misconceptions, and give some indication of the nature of 
the unit test. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to review the entire unit. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to emphasize the analogy between games of fun and 
recreation and games of life. Key points to be made are — 

1. In all human activities there is a necessity for order and safety, thus rules are 
instituted. 

2. In all ’’games,” there is a need for enforcement of the rules. 

3. In order to get the game played or the work of the world accomplished, the 
enforcement responsibility is delegated to certain officials and their agencies. 

4. Playing by the rules yourself frees the enforcer to seek the serious infractions 
and apprehend those who break the rules affecting order and safety. 

5. The enforcement official, including the police officer, is a protective not a restric- 
tive force in all games. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion of entire unit, concentrating on the listed objectives for the six weeks. 

B. Handout of a review guide. 

IV. Assignment: 

Study for the unit test. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. All handouts and other sources of information used during the period of the unit. 

B. Handout of review guide, as indicated. 



SIXTH WEEK - Fifth Day 
Unit Test is administered to all students. 



END OF THE UNIT 
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APPENDIX A 



It is suggested that all quizzes be of short duration and composed of short answer, comple- 
tion type items, matching items, or multiple choice items. Although the authors do not presume 
to suggest standardization of tests and quizzes, since various classes will present varying situ- 
ations, a set of sample quizzes and tests will be made available upon request. * 



Rationale for Quizzes and Tests 

In such a new and different kind of unit it will be necessary to make the students aware that 
evaluation and grading are as much a part of this work as they are a part of the standard 
curriculum unit. While it is not expected that grades will be the only incentive for students who 
are studying this unit, it should be evident that this form of incentive cannot be ignored. 
Teachers should be prepared, therefore, to evaluate all participating students as they are norm- 
ally evaluated in the ongoing class. 



* These samples are composites of quizzes and tests 
the curriculum unit development. 



given during the experimental phase of 
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Situation No. 1 

i 

You live in a city in which, suddenly, there are no laws in effect. There are no policemen, no 
courts, no prisons, nobody to tell you what to do. You are in a shopping center in this city, 
and there is nothing to keep you from doing whatever you wish to do. Everybody else in the 
shopping center can also do whatever he wants to do. 

The following people will be portrayed in this situation: (1) four students, (2) two store owners, 
(3) a parent, (4) a teacher. 

What would you do, if you were one of these people, with no laws of any kind to guide 
you? 



( Teacher: Cut this sheet in half here) 



Situation No. 2 

You live in a city in which the laws are very strictly enforced. There are excellent policemen, 
courts, and schools. You are in a shopping center in this city during the action of this particu- 
lar situation. 

The following people will be portrayed going about their normal activities: (1) four students, 
(2) two store owners, (3) a policeman, (4) a parent, (5) a troublemaker — possibly a shop- 
lifter or vandal. 

Picture yourself in one of these parts. 



I 

i 

3 
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APPENDIX D 

What Are the Characteristics and Skills of a 




Good Policeman? 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

SKILLS 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



** Characteristics” — those qualities that a person must possess to be selected for police training. 
’’Skills” — those qualities that a person must learn before he becomes a policeman. 
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APPENDIX £ 

TOPICS COVERED IN POLICE TRAINING MANUAL 



I. Staff Services, Organization and Function 

A. Background of Law Enforcement 

B. Class Administration 

C. Functions of Cooperating Agencies 

D. Firearms Training 

E. Field Situations Problem Solving 

F. Orga*iization of the Division of Police 

G. Physical Conditioning 

H. Rules and Regulations 

I . Testing and Counseling 

II. Criminal Procedures and Investigation 

A. Criminal Investigation 

B. Juvenile Procedures 

C. Vice Control Investigation 

III. Patrol Procedures 

A. First Aid 

B. Legal Procedures 

C. Patrol Tactics 

D. Police and the Community 

E. Reporting Procedures 

F. Testifying in Court 

IV. Highway Traffic Control 

A. Traffic Accident Investigation 

B. Traffic Direction 

C. Traffic Law Enforcement 
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APPENDIX G 



Tests and quizzes available upon request. 
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APPENDIX H 



I. 



Inferior Courts (Usually not a court of record and are informal) 



A 

Hears the Following Cases 



B 

Names of Inferior Courts 
in Municipalities 



1. Minor Matters 

2. Petty Misdemeanors 

3. Preliminary Hearings 

for Serious Misdemeanors 



1. Municipal 

2. City 

3. Magistrate 

4. Police 



C 

Inferior Courts in 
Rural Areas 



1. Justice of the 
Peace 



D In the Federal system a United States Commissioner may act as committing magistrate, 
set bail, and bind over for trial. 



II. Trial Courts (Courts of original or general jurisdiction) Operates as a court of record 

with formal hearings. ) 

A B C 

Source of Cases for 

this Court Cases heard by this Court Federal Systems 



1. Appeals from inferior 1. Major misdemeanors 

courts 2. Felonies 

2. Complaint or information 

from the prosecutor 

3. Presentment or indictment 

of a grand jury 

4. Referral from inferior courts 



Hear cases that 
occur in: 

1. The United States 

2. Territorial 

Possessions 

3. On vessels of this 

nation 



D 

District Courts in this System 

1. County 4. Superior 

2. State 5. Circuit 

3. District 



E 

Courts of Special Jurisdiction 

1. Juvenile 

2. Probate 

3. Civil Matters 



III. Appellate Courts 

A. Source of cases: 

1. Appeals from inferior courts 

2. Decisions from inferior courts 

B. The Appellate Courts either affirm or reverse decisions of lower courts. 

IV. State Supreme Courts 

A. Final Court of Appeals in the state system. 

V. United States Supreme Court 

A. Final Court of Appeal in the Federal system. 

B. This Court hears appeals from state courts when issues involve the Federal 
Constitution. 
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Six Week Unit 
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FIRST WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To articulate this \init with the World of Games, Grade 8. (This present unit may 
also be used independently.) 

B. To introduce the idea of necessity for law. 

C. To introduce the idea of a "lawless” society in which the controlling force is the rule 
of might. 

D. To direct the students toward an investigation of the origin of law and law enforce- 
ment. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss and/or illustrate examples of "lawless” 
societies. Although history does not record the existence of such a society, it is replete 
with examples of short-lived, lawless uprising, of periods in which law was suspended 
and human beings "took the law into their own hands.” Some examples are: 

1. The Gordon Riots in London in June, 1870 

2. The Boston Police Strike in September, 1919 

3. Nacht und Nebel Erlass (Night and Fog Decree) in December, 1941. (As an 
example of distortion of law to the extent that it becomes lawlessness. ) 

4. The Watts Riot in Los Angeles, Cedifornia, in August, 1965. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to relate the necessity for law to the necessity for rules 
in the home, in organized games, and in school. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The "Money Game” is used to begin this unit. This game may be related to similar 
games in the unit entitled The World of Games, Grade 8, if that unit is part of the 
eighth grade program. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE MONEY GAME 

1. Students are told that they are about to perform an experiment that will require 
them to discover certain truths about themselves and their own feelings. This 
experiment will involve the playing of a game, as follows: 

2. Two adjoining rows of students are used. 

3. The students in these rows are asked to write down the amount of money each 
has on his person. 

4. The sum of the amounts is figured for each row. 

5. Students in the row with the smaller sum are required to give the money they 
possess to the students beside them in the "winning”row. 

6. The game is now declared finished, and the teacher selects two more rows, 
waiting for objections from the "losing” row of the origined game, which are a 
signed for discussion. 

7. The proceedings are now turned to discussion. 

B. Discussion of the following questions: 

1. Should the money be returned to the "losers?” Why? 

2. Do the "losers” have a right to their property? Their lives? 
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3. What are the alternatives available for getting the money back? (Contrast the 
use of fair enforcement by authority figures such as teachers to the use ot force 

by the injured party.) 

4. Does the use of force insure the return of the money? u j o 

5. What might be the result of a citizen’s taking the law into his own hands . 

What is the rule of might? , 

6. Does fair law, properly enforced have advantages that make it preferable to the 

rule of might? 

7. How has fair law and proper enforcement developed? 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the necessity for law, to insure peace, order, and the common good. 

B. To transmit information on the origin of law. 

C. To introduce the various divisions of law. 

II. Content: 

The teacher should be prepared to discuss information gathered by the students in carrying 
out the previous day’s assignment. Content material should include the following. 

1. Tribal law and the concept of taboo. „ 

2. The Laws of Hammurabi of Babylon in 2100 B.C., one of the urst codification 

of laws. 

3. Greek and Roman concepts of law. 

4. Early English concepts of law. 

5. American origins of law. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Discussion of the origin of the law, based on the notes of students, and pointed toward 
the following: 

1. There is a need for some regulation of the relationships between and among mei>. 

2. Whenever two or more people are grouped in any situation a set of rules con- 



IV. Assignment: 




a policeman, or a lawyer. 



V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 
None. 



Note: All money is to be returned before the start of discussion. 



FIRST WEEK — Second Day 



trols their conduct. 
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3. Much of man’s behavior Is regulated by laws of nature which affect all men and 
objects equally. 

4. Further regulation comes about through a system of man-made laws, beginning 
with very primitive taboos and ending with a system of complex laws designed 
to regulate man in modern society. 

B. Students are grouped into three sections for the assignment, 

IV. Assignment: 

Section One — Study own actions for the rest of the day and list those that are con- 
trolled by Natural Law. 

Section Two — Study own actions for the rest of the day and list those that are con- 
trolled by man-made law. 

Section Three — Study own actions for the rest of the day and list those that are con- 
trolled by almost automatic rules. (Example: two people don’t talk at 
the same time during a conversation.) 

Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



FIRST WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To examine the various divisions of law. 

B. To introduce the idea of change in laws. 

C. To examine the means by which laws are changed. 

II. Content: 

The teacher should be prepared to discuss the differences among — 

1. Natural Laws 

2. Civil Law 

3. Criminal Law 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Demonstration of the unchangeability of Natural Law, as follows: 

1. Teacher holds eraser at shoulder level. 

2. Class is instructed to order eraser not to fall to floor when it is released. 

3. Eraser is dropped. 

4. Class is instructed to vote on whether or not eraser should drop. After vote, 
eraser is dropped again. 

5. Class is now instructed to vote on whether or not the teacher should release 
the eraser. 

6. After this vote, it is pointed out that the teacher now has a choice of obeying 
or not obeying. 
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B. Discussion, based on the following: 

1. The Natural Laws "obeyed” by Section One the previous day, as indicated by 
the lists. 

2. The man-made laws obeyed by Section Two the previous day, classified by the 
teacher as Civil or Criminal Law. 

3. The almost automatic rules listed by Section Three. 

4. The various obedience levels required of man. Some laws he cannot disobey, 
some he obeys because of the authority of government behind them, some he 
obeys merely because he wishes to. 

5. In reverse order, the last type of "rule” can be changed at will, the second type 
of man-made law can be changed at will, the second type of man-made law can 
be changed by certain political procedures, and the first type cannot be changed 
at all. 

6. A discussion of the differences in types of regulating forces on man can be 
related to the demonstration. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to examine newspapers for examples of Natural Law, Civil Law, and Criminal 
Law. These clippings are to become the first entries in a student notebook entitled "Law 
Enforcement,” which will be collected and graded at the conclusion of the unit. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Eraser or other soft object for the demonstration. 

B. Sample newspaper clippings to illustrate the assignment. 



FIRST WEEK - Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To define law in terms of necessity, justice, and practicality. 

B. To introduce the idea of enforcement of the law. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to illustrate examples from history in which necessity 
brought about a new law or a change in an old law. (Example: traffic laws) 

B. The teacher should be able to illustrate unjust laws. (Example: Jim Crow laws of 
southern history. ) 

C. The teacher should be able to illustrate the failure of government to enforce impractical 
laws. (Example: Laws that forbid work on Sunday.) 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students present their clippings, either read verbatim or summarized. 

B. As each clipping is presented, class members are asked to decide whether the item 
represents an example of Natural, Civil, or Criminal Law. 

C. Brief lecture on criteria for judgment of a law: it must be necessary, just, and practical. 
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D. Students re-examine their own clippings to determine whether or not the law described 
is — 

1. Necessary 

2. Applied to all people equally and impartially 

3. Capable of enforcement 

E. Review discussion, pointing up the factor of enforcement of the law, as follows: 

1. The Laws of Nature are upheld by natural forces that man cannot control. 

2. The Laws of Man can be disobeyed, so they must be enforced by man if his 
society is to be an orderly one. 

3. The disorders of a lawless society arise from a lack of law enforcement. 

4. The rule of might is a kind of enforcement, but the rules enforced are often 

unjust. 

5. Without enforcement, laws become like the almost automatic rules among men, 
subject to change at the whim of the strong or the selfish or the vicious. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are informed that there will be a brief quiz on the week’s work at the beginning 
of the next period. This quiz will cover the objectives of the daily lessons in simple, ob- 
jective !orm. 

The book Teenagers and the Law is distributed, and students are instructed to examine its 
table of contents.. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Newspaper clippings for those who ’’forgot” the assignment. 

B. Paperbacks: Teenager and the Law, Hanna. Ginn and Co., 1967. One for each student. 



FIRST WEEK — Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To secure evaluative information by means of a short quiz. 

B. To reinforce the concepts of — 

1. Necessity for law 

2. Fair law, impartially enforced 

3. Modification of laws through orderly procedures 

II. Content: 

The teacher should be prepared to review the content of the first four days, as well as to 
refer to current news items that emphasize the three major concepts to be reinforced. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 1 (See Appendix A) 

B. Guided class discussion, as follows: 

1. What special problems result when people live together in social groups? 
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2. Why is it necessary to regulate behavior? . 

3. Does the law restrict the citizen or free him from the threat of might, the whims 
of authority, and the inconsistency of disorder? 

4. Is it possible for each citizen to be aware of all aspects of law and enforce 
them himself? (Here reference should be made to the table of contents of Teen- 
ager and the Law. ) 

IV. Assignment: 

Discover examples of the following statement: 

’’Every group is regulated by rules, which are enforced by some member of the 
group.” 

Examples may be from the home, from play, from school, or from the commumty. They 
may be in the form of newspaper clippings or short paragraphs. Either form of material 
will be incorporated in the notebook for later grading. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SECOND WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To correct misunderstandings detected by Quiz No. 1. 

B. To introduce the idea of necessity of enforcement of the law. 

II. Content: 

A. The should be prepared to discuss the rules of organized games and the 

necessity for officials in such games. (For those students who have experienced the 
unit The World of Games in grade eight this discussion will be a recollection of the 
major ideas developed in that unit; for others the discussion wlU stiU be suitable.) 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 1 is returned and, if necessary, discussed. 

B. A game called ’’Who Enforces the Rules?” is introduced. The game is played as 
follows: 



WHO ENFORCES THE RULES? 

1. The class is divided into sections one, two, and three. 

2. Students take turns presenting their cUppings or paragraphs, collected or written 
as assigned the previous period. 

3. Identification of a group regulated by rules (Example: a school class or a team) 
counts one point. 

4. Identification of the enforcer of the rules for that particular group (Example: 
the teacher; a referee) counts one point. 

5. Answering the question, ”How is the enforcer selected to become an enforcer/ 
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(Example: he must meet college admission standards; he must pass an exami- 
nation on the rules of the game) counts one point. 

6. Answering the question, **How is the enforcer trained?” (Example: he attends 
college for four years; he attends weekly meetings to study the rules) counts one 
point. 

7. The team with the most points is declared the winner. 

B. Guided discussion arising from the game should concentrate on organized activities, 
such as football. The necessity for selected, well-trained officials should be introduced, 
preferably by students participating in the discussion. The football rule book should 
be shown to the class. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to list the qualifications necessary, the training necessary, and the responsi- 
bilities of football officials in a game. (The four basic positions described in available 
encyclopaedias are referee, umpire, linesman, and field judge.) Sources of information may 
include school coaches, rule books, books on the sport available in the library, encyclo- 
paedias, even dictionaries, in addition to text material. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Blackboard prepared in advance with three empty columns headed Section One, 
Section Two, and Section Three, to tally scores in the game, "Who is the Enforcer?” 

B. Rule Book for the game of football. 

C. Rule books for other sports. 



SECOND WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To draw an analogy between sports officials as enforcers of rules and policemen as 
enforcers of laws. 

B. To introduce the ideas of police specialties and police organization. 

II. Content: 

A. The duties of referee, umpire, linesman, and field judge in an organized game of 
football. 

B. The qualifications needed by such officials. (Physical stamina, good eyesight, good 
reflexes, maturity, steady nerves . . . . ) 

C. The training of such officials for their specialties. 

D. The various specialties of police work. 

E. The basic organization of a p^ice department. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Overhead projection of a diagram of a football field, with offensive and defensive 
teams indicated by O’s and X’s. (Appendix B) At the direction of the dass the posi- 
tions of referee, umpire, linesman, and fidd judge are marked on the diagram. 
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B Students are asked to contribute oral descriptions of the specialties of each offiaal, 
this information having been gained through the previous day s assignment. 

C. Guided discussion relates to the following questions. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



Why is it impracUcal for the piayers to be responsibie for their own officiating? 

^H^'ll'elTmeit would a player get out of a game in which he had to 
“rh^enty-le other men for ‘some infraction of rules at the same time he 

Stained offidais free a player to concentrate on the game itself? 

?s irXrtrue to other sports that the offidals free the players from most of the 

rules enforcement? 

E. Guide^d^scussion of the organization of the officiating team, as follows: 

1. Are the duties divided? 

2. Is someone in charge? ... j fr» make for 

3 Are symbols and mechanical and electromc devices used in 

churches, stores, and various vehicles marked in. (Appendix C) 

G. Guided discussion us followsi 

1 Seen from above, the movements of people in automobiles and on ^ 
streets in and out of buildings, would aU seem like some moves in a complex 
g^e Do we have a rule book for such a game? (Teenager and the Law ) 

2 Can we watch all of the many thousands of people engaged in the game 
infractions of the rules, or do we need trained offiaals to help us. 

3. With what specialties? (Traffic, juvenile, crime lab .... ) 

4 And how will these officials be organized? 



IV. Assignment: . , . .* 

T ist the snedalties required of a modem police force in order to enforce the laws in a a y 
oJ town Ute our”X may be done by listing the various departments withm a pohee 

force or by listing the duties of individual policemen. 



V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector 

B. Overhead projections as indicated 

C. Football rule book 

D. Desk copy: Teenager and the Law 




♦Note: Handouts may be substituted for overhead projection. 
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SECOND WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To describe the duties of an average policeman during a single day’s tour of duty. 

B. To determine the extent of knowledge of students with respect to police specialties and 
fill in the most obvious gaps. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should have knowledge of the organization of a modern police department. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the police specialties available to the local 
community, especially as these perteun to its two major functions: 

1. The control of traffic 

2. The detection and apprehension of criminals 

III. Major Activities: 

A. A film, PROFILE IN BLUE, is shown. (Running time: 30 minutes) 

B. A discussion of the film is held, concentrating on such points as the following: 

1. What seem to be the characteristics of a good policeman? 

2. How many of the specialties or duties shown in the film are on your list? 

3. Was there anything in the film that you did not know about policemen? 

4. Did you learn anything about the job of the policeman through the eyes of his 
wife and family? 

5. What kind of training did the policeman need in order to perform his job well? 

6. What would be the hardest thing about being a policeman? 

IV. Assignment: 

Revise your list of specialties or duties of the police and prepare it to be handed in to- 
morrow. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Motion picture projector 

B. Film: PROFILE IN BLUE 



SECOND WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To acquaint students with the qualifications for the job of policeman. 

B. To introduce the subject of training for law enforcement. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the following factual information: 

1. The educational qualifications required for admission to the police recruit pro- 
gram. 
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2. The physical requirements necessary. 

3. Emotional characteristics desired. 

4. Curriculum of the training academy. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Listing of police duties or specialties, from revised lists of the students. These activities 
are listed on the blackboard. 

B. A tape recording of the chief training officer is played. This officer describes the 
official requirements for admission into police recruit training. Students are asked to 
make notes of those requirements that they did not previously know. 

C. Students are asked to contribute any ideas they might have for additions to the list 
of requirements. 

D. The curriculum bulletin of the police training progreun is shown to the class, and the 
quantitative information pertaining to the training curriculum, (i.e. Number of hours 
of training, number of men ordinarily enrolled, number of instructors, number of 
hours devoted to various major aspects of training such as traffic, interrogation, or 
physical conditioning. ) 

E. The teacher sums up the week’s work in a brief resume that touches upon the major 
points covered: 

1. The necessity for officials 

2. The necessity for training of officials 

3. The specialties for law enforcement on a local level 

4. The duties of a policeman 

5. The requirements for entrance into police training 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are informed that there will be a brief quiz on the week’s work at the beginning 
of the next period. This quiz will cover the points reviewed in simple objective form. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Tape recorder 

B. Tape recording: QUALIFICATIONS FOR POLICE TRAINING, Prepared by your 
Police Department. 

C. Curriculum Bulletin of Police Academy 



SECOND WEEK — Fifth Day 

I. Objectives: 

A. To secure evaluative information by means of a short quiz. 

B. To transmit information on police training at various levels of law enforcement, local, 
state, and federal. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to transmit the following information: 

1. The nature cf the local police training program. 
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2. The nature of the training program of the State Patrol. 

3. The nature of the F. B. I. training program. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 2 (See Appendix E) 

B. Printed or duplicated materials pertaining to the training programs of the State Patrol 
and F.B.I. are distributed. 

C. Students are given time to study the distributed materials and to ask questions con- 
cerning the training programs. 

IV. Assigpiment: 

Students are to work on their notebooks, which now should have the following categories: 

1. Necessity for Law 

2. Origin of Law 

3. Rules that Regulate Groups of People 

4. Enforcement of Rules 

5. Police Selection and Tr ain ing 

Students are encouraged to add pictures, clippings, and notes to these categories. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lessqn: 

A. Duplicated or printed materials describing the following training programs: 

1. The local police training curriculum 

2. The State Patrol training curriculum 

3. The F.B.I. training curriculum 



THIRD WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To introduce the nature of police organization 

B. To help students discover the complexity of modern police organization, by reviewing 
the complexity of the job to be done. 

C. To introduce the idea of restrictions upon the power of police which protect the in- 
dividual citizen. The "rights” of citizens, protected by a balance of legal powers. 

II. Content: 

A- The teacher should be prepared to introduce and discuss the Table of Organization of 
local police departments. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to help students correlate the nature of the job to be 
performed in controlling traffic and detecting/apprehending criminals with the Table 
of Organization. 

C. The teacher should be prepared to present an accurate description of the balance of 
powers among elected officials of city hall and court and police officials. The presenta- 
tion should indicate that the police agency is not separate and omnipotent but is 
directed in part by both court and city hall. 
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III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 2 is returned and, if necessary, discussed. 

B. Overhead projection of the local Police Table of Organization. (Appendix F) 

C. Diagrams of the city (previously shown as overhead projection, (Appendix D) are 
distributed to the class. 

D. Guided discussion is held to acquaint students with the nature of the various positions 
in the Table of Organization, as follows: 

1. What do you think the Chief of Police does? 

2. Is the Chief of Police able to do anything he wishes, or is he responsible to 
other officials? 

3. What are the controls that regulate policemen? 

a. Legal 

b. Policies 

c. Superior officers 

4. If you had your choice, which police position would you like to hold? 

E. Printed job descriptions are handed out to all students. (Appendix G) 

F. It is suggested that it might be interesting to discuss ways of policing iiie m^aginary 
city diagrammed for the students. 

IV. Assignment: 

Using the diagram, and imagining that you have the responsibility for enforcing the law 
in the dty shown, decide: 

1. Where traffic problems are likely to occur, and when. 

2. Where crime is likely to occur, and when. 

3. Where police district lines of areas of patrol might be set up. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector 

B. Overhead projection as indicated 

C. Duplicated diagrams of the dty, as indicated. 

D. Duplicated descriptions of major police jobs 



THIRD WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To expand the idea of police organization, and the necessity for such organization. 

B. To prepare students for a visit to dass by a law enforcement offidal. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be fa mili ar with the local police organization, its various bureaus 
and thdr various areas of responsibility. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to indicate for the students the basic structure of the 
presentation to be made the next day by the police-visitor. 
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III. Major Activities: 



A. 



IV. 



V. 



"f diagram (Appendix D) and guided discussion of some 

rtviws probleiTO of protecting a dty. Traffic, major disaster, crime, etc. 

r** ™“P <=“y (Appendix H) and brief lecture indicating where 

district lines or patrol areas are located. 

C. Guided discussion of the type of interlocking organization necessary to control the city 
and enumeration of the various bureaus and their responsibility. 

D. DistribuUon of ch^ d^cUng the various bureaus with a brief description of their 

areas of responsibility. (Appendix I) Explanation as foUows: ^ 

1. TOese organizations work together cooperatively to combat law breakers. 

o^er**^** cooperation could be gained from an actual law enforcement 

Assignment: 

study the chart, as well as your own notebook, and be prepared to ask the visiting officer 
at least one question concerning the cooperation between the various poUce burea^ “ so 

ouftoUlIeTn ““ ®" a “>P>e of interest to you. Both questions must b^wr^ 

Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector 

B. Overhead projection of diagram of city, as indicated. 

C. ^erhead proje^on of map of city, as indicated. (Marked with district lines.) 

D. Duplicated chart depicting various police bureaus and their function. 



THIRD WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 



A. 

B. 



To introduce a police officer as resource person into the class setting. 

organ^^n cooperation within the police organization and the function of the 



II. Content: 

The police officer should be prepared to discuss — 

1. The mission of the various police bureaus 

2. The patrol function of the beat officer 



III. 



Major Activities: 



A. Lecture by the resource officer. 

B. Question and answer period, based on written questions submitted by students. 



IV. Assignment: 



Write f paper describing the differences between a modem patrol officer and a law- 
man of the Old West, using the following points of comparison: 
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1. Uniform emd equipment 

2. Types of problems encountered 

3. Methods of handling problems 

(Note: The peace officer of movies and television, which is the standard adolescent image, 
may be used for this comparison.) 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson; 

None. 



THIRD WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To empheisize the differences between the complex modern law enforcement mission 
and the simple mission of the.frontier peace officer. 

B. To introduce the need for specialized police training in modern society. 

C. To review the organization and personnel of a modern police department. 

II. Content: 

A The teacher should be prepared to discuss the differences between law enforcement in 
the Old West, as exemplified by cowboy movies and television shows, with the mission 
and function of modern law enforcement, especially as related by the resource officer. 

Salient points should be: 

1. The independently dictatorial nature of an Earp or a Garrett or a "Matt Dillon.” 

2. The resort to violence in the Old West. 

3. The comparative simplicity of western life compared to modern urban life. 

B. The teacher should be able to illustrate by example the necessity for specialized knowl- 
edge on the part of a modern law enforcement officer. (For example, knowledge of a 
vast number of traffic laws, or knowledge of first aid, or knowledge of crowd behavior.) 

C. The teacher should be prepared to summarize: 

1. Police organization 

2. Duties of commanders and patrol officers 

3. Checks and balances on police power 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Students are permitted to read papers voluntarily to the class. . i. * • r 

B. If no papers are read voluntarily, guided discussion is undertaken, with the topic ot 

the papers as its theme. , . . . . t, 

C Excerpt from the phonograph record The Badmen played. This pertains to Deputy 
Poe, who accompanied Pat Garrett when Billy the Kid was killed. Narrated by Mrs. 

Po6» 

D. Guided discussion relates the peace officer of the Old West with the modern officer in 
terms of: 

1. Organization of the law enforcement agency 
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2. Duties of the various levels of command 

3. Checks and balances on police power 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are informed that there will be a brief quiz at the beginning of the next period. 
They are encouraged to review the handouts given to them during the week, as well as the 
text materials pertaining to this week’s work. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Phonograph 

B. Phonograph record: excerpt from The Badmen, as indicated. 



THIRD WEEK - Fifth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To secure evaluative information by means of a short quiz. 

B. To reinforce the concepts of — 

1. The complexity of modern law enforcement 

2. The variety of law enforcement jobs 

3. The checks and balances on police power 

4. The necessity for special training 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the extent of crime in the United States in 
terms of crime statistics, using as resources — 

1. The F.B.I. Uniform Crime Reports 

2. The report of the President’s Commission on Crime and the Enforcement of Law. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to clarify the Supreme Court Decisions relating to 
law enforcement, as follows: 

1. Mapes 

2. Mallory 

3. Escebido 

4. Miranda 

5. Gault 

C. The teacher should be prepared to relate the foregoing to the necessity for advanced 
methods of training and scientific crime fighting. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 3 (See Appendix I) 

B. Lecture on the extent of crime in the United States, its cost in dollars and misery, and 
the legal framework within which law enforcement must take place. 

C. Overhead projection: chart of crime costs (Appendix J) 

D. Overhead projection: ages of offenders (Appendix K) 
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IV. Assignment: 

Students are to spend one hour before the next class observing a street, shopping center, 
playground, or other busy area of the connnunity. They are to record, without names or 
MpniTfipatinn of any kind, any violations of the law that take pto in this period of time. 
These wiU include trafBc, jaywalking, littering, trespass, etc. Studen^ts are not to act as 
policemen or spies, but are to record violations as an exercise in collecting data 



V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Copy of F.B.I. Uniform Crime Reports 

Copy or summary of report of the President’s Crime Commission 

C. Summary of recent Supreme Court decisions indicated 

D. Overhead projector 

E. Overhead projection of chart of crime costs 
Overhead projection of chart of ages of offenders 



FOURTH WEEK — First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To correct any misunderstandings detected by Quiz No. 3. r ^ t 

B. To introduce the ideas of self-enforcement of the law, and cooperative enforcement of 

the law. 

C. To introduce the idea of symbols of authority. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the necessity for self-enforcement of the law, 

indicating that non-police outnumber police by 500-1000 to 1. ^ ^ ^ 

B. The teacher should be prepared to continue the discussion of crime statistics. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 3 is returned and, if necessary, discussed. 

B. Law violations tabulated by the students since the previous class meeting are listed 
on the chalkboard. 

C. Guided discussion is held upon the following points: 

1. Although many violations occur, the vast majority of people practice self-enforce- 
ment, (i.e. These people refrain from breaking laws.) r V ir 

2. Because of the number of people in comparison with the number of pohce, self- 
enforcement is a necessity of a modern, complex society. If police had to force 
or threaten all people into obeying the law, they would have an impossible task. 

3. Often the law is broken because people do not know of or remember the law, 
therefore it is necessary that certain reminders of the law be placed in 
munity. Such reminders are signs and symbols of authority, (e.g. NO PARKING 

AFTER 4 P.M.) ,, 

4 The good citizen helps keep society orderly by cooperating with government^ 
authority, obeying the signs and responding in a positive way to the symbols 
of law. (Symbols being such things as yellow lines, red flashing lights, etc.) 
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D. Students add to the board list a list of symbols or signs of authority, all of which the 
good citizen is expected to obey or respond to in a cooperative manner. 

IV. Assignment: 

The policeman himself is a symbol of authority. Students are to discover what they can 
about his uniform and equipment, as follows; 

1. Origin 

2. Use 

3. Meaning to the average citizen (in the ninth grade) 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. F.B.I. Uniform Crime Reports 

B. Visual materials, such as magazine or newspaper photographs, depicting signs and 
symbols of authority. 



FOURTH WEEK - Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To prepare for a panel discussion of police symbols. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to assist students with research into the origin and 
meaning of such police symbols as — 

1. The para-military uniform and its markings 

2. The badge 

3. The weapons: nightstick, revolver, others 

4. The marked vehicle 

5. Gestures such as the traffic-directing hand movements. 

B. The teacher should be familiar with possible sources of information on police symbols 
in the school library, the public library, and other materials centers. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The teacher introduces the idea of a panel discussion based upon the "research” of 
the previous day’s assignment. 

B. The class is given the following procedural directions: 

1. Three sections will be used. These will be Scions One, Two, and Three from 
previous grouping. 

2. Each section will elect two "experts” to represent it on the panel. 

3. Each section will act as a research team for its experts, supplying them with 
ideas and information for the panel discussion. 

4. The panel discussion will focus on four major considerations: 

a. Uniformed versus Non-Uniformed police 

b. Armed versus Unarmed police 
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c . Msurked versus Unmarked vehicles 

d. The use of Gestures, Whistles, Sirens, etc. 

C. The class is divided into sections, which then elect their two experts. These may act as 
chairmen and recorders for the group discussions that follow. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to continue their research, which is now focused on the four major consider- 
ations of the planned panel discussion. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 




FOURTH WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To continue the preliminary group discussions pertaining to the four topics of the 

B. TV) 'prepMe^ students for the forthcoming panel discussion, so that it will be carried 
out in a prepared, effective, and profitable manner. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to explain the procedures for the panel discussion, as 
follows: 

1. The four topics will be considered in order, and panelists will take turns ex- 
changing ideas upon each. 

2. The class members not on the panel will be asked to jot down questions, not 
notes, for a possible question-and-answer period following the panel discussion. 

3. Panelists should confine contributions to one minute or less; they should not 
make prepared speeches. 

B. The teacher will only participate when an important bit of mlsirformaUon is being 
transmitted, thus it will be necessary for the teacher to be prepared m the facts of the 
four major topics, especially during the preliminary group discussions. 



III. Major Activities: 

A. The class will be grouped into its sections and continue its discussions for the benefit 

of each team’s experts. « 

B. The teacher will select the student with the least favorable attitude toward l^aw enforc^ 
ment and ask this student to act as moderator for the panel discussion the following 

day. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to prepare an evaluation sheet for the forthcoming p^el discussion T^e 
panelists are to be judged on their contribution to the discussion (was it major, mm r, 
d^btful) and on thdr ability to hold the interest of the group. These evaluation sheets will 
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be collected by the teacher after the panel discussion. Their exact form is left to the teacher’s 
discretion. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. A sample evaluation sheet. 



FOURTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To encourage the class to think as a group about the basic symbols of the law en- 
forcement officer, by presenting facts and opinions concerning such symbols in a panel 
discussion. 

B. To introduce the concept of community pride in the reputation of its police department. 

II. Content: 

A. Uniformed versus Non-Uniformed police 

B. Armed versus Unarmed police 

C. Marked versus Unmarked vehicles 

D. Gestures, Whistles, Sirens, as symbols 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Student panel discussion, moderated by a student leader. 

B. Question-and-answer period. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are to locate dippings or artides on the topic: 

*’A City’s Reputation Depends upon 
Its Police Department” 

The references should touch on such facts as the following: 

1. Crime rates affed property values 

2. Visitors gain an image of the dty from its police 

3. Unsafe streets and neighborhoods affed regular community activities, including 
local business and recreation. 

Students are reminded that there will be a quiz the following day. It will be devoted to 
the prevalence of crime and the necessity for dtizens to practice self-enforcement and co- 
operative enforcement of the law. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 
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FOURTH WEEK - Pitth Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To secure evaluative information by means of a short quiz. 

B. To review the continuity of the unit to this point, according to the following outline: 

1. Man, in his daily life, is regulated by three kinds of law: (a) natural law, (b) 
man-made law, and (c) certain rules, such as manners, that are part of special 

cultures. 

2. Man is not able to work and play at his best, if he must constantly make sure 
that others follow the rules, therefore, there is a need for officials. This is espe- 
cially clear in organized sports. 

3. Since the rules of society are complex and there are special skills required to 
enforce them, special selection and training is necessary. In addition, a highly 
efficient network of agencies is required to enforce law at all levels. 

4. The organizE fc'on of a police department involves many jobs and many bureaus 
with various responsibilities. 

5. Despite all of the specialists and specialties involved in enforcing the law, an 
orderly society still needs the cooperation of most of its citizens. It encourages 
such cooperation by the use of signs and symbols of authority. 

6. The policeman is both an agent and a symbol of authority; his is a special 

function in our society. 

C. To introduce the Law Enforcement Code of Ethics. 



II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to review the content of the unit to this point. 

B. The teacher should be familiar with the Law Enforcement Code of Ethics, (i^pendix 
L) from Commission on Peace Officers’ Standards and Training, California. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 4 (See Appendix M) . r 

B. Review discussion, guided by the teacher, with special attention to notebook informa- 

. tion. 

IV. Assignment: 

Students are encouraged to read in Teenagers and the Law those passages that are of 
special interest to them. (The teacher may wish to select laws that deal with especially 
pertinent current events. ) 



V. 



Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A, The Law Enforcement Code of Ethics. Duplicated and distributed to all students for 
their notebooks. 

B. Review outline. 
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FIFTH WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To correct misunderstandings detected by Quiz No. 4. 

B. To expand upon the constructive contributions to society that are made bv law en- 
forcement officers. 

C. To contrast the constructive police contributions to the destructive or negative forces of 
a criminal. 

D. To introduce the need for modern scientific crime prevention and detection. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to present factual information concerning the duty and 
non-duty activities of police that make important contributions to a modern community. 
(This presentation should concentrate on those activities that are not devoted to traffic 
regulation or the detection and apprehension of criminals. For example, the following: 

1. The rendering of first aid in emergency situations 

2. The finding and returning of lost children 

3. The assisting of travelers 

4. The control of crowds at all types of events 

5. The detection and control of safety hazards 

6. The giving of assistance to physically and mentally ill persons (including 
suicide prevention). 

7. Service of all kinds, with youth, in-church activities, for all types of charitable 
events 

8. Self-improvement through continuing education 

9. Other 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss factual case histories of such contrasting, 
often glamorized figures as John Dillinger. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion, beginning with points of interest in the reading of the previous 
assignment, as follows: 

1. Reading about the law gives some idea of how much is expected of a person 
who is charged with its enforcement. 

2. In addition to his duty of enforcement, however, the modern law officer con- 
tributes other services to his community. 

B. Recording of an interview with a police officer, as he describes the types of situations 
that he is trained to handle. Students are asked to list pertinent contributions to the 
community as they listen. This listing is to be included in the notebook. 

C. Teacher presents a thumbnail biography of a criminal. Discussion contrasts the two 
lives and their contribution to society. It is important that the students make these 
contrasts. 

I V. Assignment: 

Within society there are people charged with the enforcement of its rules, and at the same 
time there are people who wish to distort those rules or break them for their own personal 
gain. One group attempts to protect you, the other attempts to prey upon you, exploit you. 
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even iniure you In this deadly game of ’’cops and robbers”, as the criminal becomes more 

clever more mobile, and more ruthless, the law enforcement officer must ti^n to 

help in protecting society. Find out what you can about modern means of cnme detect . 

Take notes for a short paper to be written later. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Recording: Contributions of a policeman to society, in addition to traffic control 

B. ^si^menfl^s"' duplicated, to be handed out to the class. These sheets describe 
the short paper to be written, and present the topic to be used. 



FIFTH WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A To describe modern methods used in the detection and appr^ension of criminals. 
B. To emphasize the complex and powerful forces arrayed against the law breaker. 



II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss and transmit factual information on such 
scientific aids as: 

1. Improved communications systems, including portable radio transmitters and 
receivers. 

3. Scientific tests^of all kinds (using public and private laboratories and experts) 

4. Polygraph 

5. Voiceprints 

6. Data processing techniques 

7. Others 

B. The cooperation of various poUce and private agencies should be presented factually. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. The teacher introduces a game called ’’Detection” based upon the research of the 
class, as follows: 



DETECTION 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



fie class is divided into three groups and given 3x5 cards. . .. „ ^ 

fie members of Group I are told to write on their cards a brief description of a 

ime. (Example: Two boys steal car for joyride). 

he members of Group II are asked to review their notes on modern crime 
Btection because in a few minutes they will be called upon to use their knowl- 
ige to detect or apprehend the criminals described by Group I. . 
limbers of Group III will act as judges of the game, and will indicate on their 
ards a I, if Group I’s criminal seems to avoid apprehension, and a 11, ii 
rouD II’s methods seem sufficient to apprehend. 
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5. Each crime is presented orally by a member of Group I, followed by enforce- 
ment actions described by members of Group II. As each incident finishes, 
Group III scores, but does not reveal the individual judgments. 

6. Final score is tabulated at the conclusion of the game. 

IV. Assignment: 

For those crimes in which Group I was judged the winner, all students are to research 
deeper into methods of detection and apprehension. To assist in this effort, the teacher 
distributes additional materials in pamphlet form, indicating some of the cooperative 
methods of crime control. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. 3x5 cards for distribution to the dass. 

B. F.B.I. handouts on modern crime control. 



FIFTH WEEK - Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To acquaint students with modem methods of crime detection. 

B. To introduce the responsibility of the courts in the pursuit of justice imder the law. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prq>£u:ed to continue the transmission of factual information 
concerning sdentific crime detection and prevention. He should be prepared to inspire 
the students to suggest and examine "far out” and creative ideas of their own with 
respect to both prevention and detection. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to introduce and discuss the American judidal system, 
as follows: 

1. Juvenile Court 

2. Mayor’s Court and Justice of the Peace Court 

3. Munidpal Court 

4. The Grand Jury 

5. Superior Court 

6. Court of ^peals 

7. State Supreme Court 

8. Federal counterparts of the above 

I II. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion on crime detection, as follows: 

1. Modern means of crime detection are needed in a modern complex society. How 
can modem technology help? 

2. Law enforcement agencies and interested private firms are continually searching 
for new and better ways to detect and bring to trial those who break the law. 

3. Most of the effort must be directed toward the gathering of evidence. Why is 
evidence needed? 
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B Overhead projecUon of the Processes of Judicial Flow (l^pento N) is 

to toonftrate the many safeguards for the accused and the necessity for solid and 

C Guld(S*dte(^s?OT*o^ the judicial system, emphasizing the fact that the law eirforremmt 
™ m^tT aSe to prove thit the amised is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, 

utilizing the most modern and scientific means available. 

IV. Assignment: ^ j 

Continue to collect information for your paper on Modern Means of Crime Detechon ( ue 
the first day of the SIXTH WEEK.) In addition, firom the newspaper, dip an item tiiat 
deals with the sentence imposed for a crime committed in the conmium y. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Overhead projector 

B. Overhead projection as indicated. 



FIFTH WEEK — Fourth Day 

I. Objectives: . 

A. To transmit information on the subject of punishment for criminal activities, utihzing 

a resource person. 

II. Content: , , , j * 

A The resource person (lawyer, police officer, probation officer) should be prepare o 

linceming the penalties imposed or various ;^es. The 

presentation should darify for the dass the seriousness of arrest and conviction. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Presentation by resource person. 

B. Question-and-answer period. 

IV. Assignment: j ^ 

A Students are reminded that there will be a quiz the next day. The quiz m e evo e 
to modem means of crime control and judidal safeguards for the accused. 

B. Students are to continue working on their unit papers. 

V. Resource Materials Needed for this Lesson: 

None. 



FIFTH WEEK — Fifth Day 

I. Objectives: 

A To secure evaluative information by means of a short quiz. ... t ^ t 

B To ^Xce the idea of dtizen responsiblUty for involvement m law enforcement. 
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II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to discuss the following characteristics of citizen in- 
volvement in the war on crime: 

1. Such involvement is necessary since court decisions have reoriented the authority 
of law enforcement agencies. 

2. Such involvement is beneficial to the individual citizen. 

3. Such involvement is beneficial to the community. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to cite examples of citizen non-involvement and citizen 
involvement, and to contrast them. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Quiz No. 5 

B. Guided discussion on citizen involvement in the war on crime. 

IV. Assignment: 

Complete your unit paper, Modern Means of Crime Detection. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SIXTH WEEK - First Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To emphasize the benefits to citizen and community when the citizen makes an effort 
to assist the law enforcement agency. 

B. To introduce a youth program of indirect assistance, known as the SAP Program. 
The theory of SAP is that he who "Subtracts a Policeman” from the available force 
is contributing to the crime problem. Thus, he who does is a SAP. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to explsdn the SAP Program and to enlist the aid of 
the class in getting the program started. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to instruct the class in the making of posters and 
handouts, membership cards, and emblems. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. Unit papers are collected. 

B. Brief explanation of the SAP Program, as follows: 

1. Part of the crime problem is caused by having too few policemen. 

2. When policemen are forced to answer calls that are the result of foolish actions 
on the part of youth in the community, they are subtracted from more serious 
duties. 

3. The police have an obligation to answer all calls; thus the only way their 
strength can be utilized to its fullest is to eliminate the foolish, thoughtless, and 
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C. 



careless behavior that subtracts a policeman from more serious duties. Elimina- 
tion of such behavior is the purpose of the SAP Program. In general, the pro- 
gram says, '’Don’t be a SAP - don’t SUBTRACT A POLICEMAN from 
serious duty by your thoughtless behavior.” In this way youth can best help 
in the fight against crime. 



The class is enlisted to assist with the details of organizing such a program within the 
school. Rules must be drawn up. Membership cards and posters need to be designed. 
A bulletin board display needs to be set up — possibly some kind of exhibit. 1 his 
preparation and development is the major activity of the class period. 



IV. Assignment: 

Secure pictures from magazine for a SAP display. Design a poster saying DON’T BE A 
SAP. Draw up a list of SAP qualifications, such as ”A SAP breaks windows m the school 
building — and helps a robber escape somewhere in the city.” Design a membersliip card 

for the ”I’m No Sap” Club. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Paper for posters and cards. 

B. Drawing materials, including crayons, rulers, and pencils. 



I 



i 




SIXTH WEEK — Second Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To continue the development of the SAP Program. 

B. To reinforce the student’s understanding of the law. 



II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to make suggestions for the organization of the SAP 
Program within the class, and find Channels for extending the program throughout 

the school. j xi. t 

B. The teacher should be familiar with the contents of Teenagers and the Law. 



III. 



Major Activities: I 

A A continuation of the organization and development of the SAP Program, m which | 

students are encouraged to clarify for the school the importance of utilizing police most j 

efficiently and effectively. The questions to be answered are as follows: | 

1 How could such a program best be started in the school? | 

2. How could other students, outside this class, be convinced of the necessity for | 

such a program? | 

3. What benefits can be shown to exist, if you don’t subtract a policeman by some s 

thoughtless act in the community? 

4. Would a knowledge of the law itself be useful? 

B. Guided discussion of the usefulness of Teenagers and the Law. Should it be recom 
mended for the library? Will it help students avoid being SAPs? 
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IV. Assignment: 

A. Review the table of contents in Teenagers and the Law. 

B. Be prepared to discuss the law and its effects on you as a teenager. 

C. Notebooks are to be turned in the dety after tomorrow. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

A. Drawing materials, paper, and poster card as in previous lesson. 



SIXTH WEEK — Third Day 



I. Objectives: 

A. To conclude plans for the SAP Program. (It may be confined to the class, if no enthu- 
siasm for extending it to the whole school is forthcoming. ) 

B. To conclude discussions of Teenagers and the Law. 

II. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to Extend the SAP Program as desired by the class, 
through whatever channels exist within the school setting. (Student Council, for ex- 
ample. ) 

B. The teacher should be prepared to discuss Teenagers and the Law. 

III. Major Activities: 

A. If desired by the students, a delegation can be elected to present the SAP Program to 
Student Council, to the administration, or to whatever body should be consulted as a 
next step in incorporating such a program in the school. 

B. Guided discussion of Teenagers and the Law focuses on youth’s own responsibility 
to know and abide by the law. 

IV. Assignment: 

It is announced that a final review of the entire unit will take place the next day. After the 
review, notebooks will be collected. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 

None. 



SIXTH WEEK — Fourth Day 



1. Objectives: 

A. To review the entire unit on The World of Laws. 
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11. Content: 

A. The teacher should be prepared to review the material covered during the unit, outline 
the most important areas, and indicate the nature of the Six-Week Test to be given 

the next day. 

B. The teacher should be prepared to answer questions on the entire unit. 

111. Major Activities: 

A. Guided discussion of the unit. 

B. Collection of student notebooks. 



IV. Assignment: 

Students are advised to study for the test. 

V. Resource Materials Suggested for this Lesson: 
None. 




SIXTH WEEK — Fifth Day 



1. Objectives: 

A. To secure a final evaluation of the students in this unit. 

11. Major Activities: 

A. A comprehensive Six-Week Test is administered. r • • i 

B. Students are congratulated for their interest and assistance in this phase of their social 

studies course. . j 

C. If circumstances warrant, progress of the SAP Program is reported. 



END OF THE UNIT 
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APPENDIX A 



It is suggested that all quizzes be of short duration and composed of short answer, comple- 
tion type items, matching items, or multiple choice items. Although the authors do not presume 
to suggest standardization of tests and quizzes, since various classes will present varying situ- 
ations, a set of sample quizzes and tests will be made available upon request. * 



Rationale for Quizzes and Tests 

In such a new and different kind of unit it will be necessary to make the students aware that 
evaluation and grading are as much a part of this work as they are a part of the standard 
curriculum unit. While it is not expected that grades will be the only incentive for students who 
are studying this unit, it should be evident that this form of incentive cannot be ignored. 

Teachers should be prepared, therefore, to evaluate all participating students as they are norm- 
ally evaluated in the ongoing class. 



* These samples are composites of quizzes and tests given during the experimental phase of 
the curriculum unit development. 
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APPENDIX D 




P Pioygrounds ^ Shopping Centers 
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APPENDIX E 



Sample quiz is available upon request. Address all inquiries to: 



Dr. Robert Fortune 
Department of Secondary Education 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 
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APPENDIX G POLICE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



I. Patrol Job Description 



1. Conduct preliminary investigation 

2. Crowd control 

3. Investigation of major and minor crime at the scene — 

(a) Upon discovery 

(b) By request 

4. Enforcement of minor laws relating to vagrancy 

5. Attending minor injuries and emergencies 

6. Interview and interrogation by reasonable cause of suspicion 

7. Issuance of warnings, citations, and arrests 

8. Repressing disorderly conduct connected with personnel 

II. Investigating (Detective) Job Description 

1. Continued investigation of crime 

2. Recovery of stolen property 

3. Arrest of suspected and identified criminals 

4. Case preparation for prosecution 



III. 



Among the more frequent crimes handled by this group of officers are: 



1. Criminal homicide 

2. Robbery 

3. Aggravated assault 

4. Burglary 

5. Larceny 

6. Auto theft 

Vice Job Description 



7. Assault and battery 

8. Forgery 

9. Embezzlement 

10. Stolen property offenses 

11. Weapons violations 

12. Offenses against the family & children 



The repression and control of those offenses which lend to habituate, tend to corrupt and 
destroy the physical, mental, and moral health of the offender. Among the major vice 
areas are: 



1. Sex offenses 3. Liquor law violations 

2. Narcotics violations 4. Gambling 

IV. Traffic Job Description 

The promotion of safety on the streets and highways, with particular reference to drivers 
and pedestrians. 

The major traffic responsibilities are: 

1. Enforcement of traffic laws 

2. Enforcement of parking ordinances 

3. Enforcement of requirements for 

vehicles and vehicle operators 

V. Juvenile Job Description 

The protecbon of dependent children and the responsibility for handling juveniles who are 
the perpetrators of, or victims of crimes. Major areas of responsibility are: 

1. Enforcement of the codes and statutes relating to juveniles. 

2. Investigation, supervision of juveniles who have been delinquent or criminal in 
behavior. 



4. Pedestrian control 

5. Investigation of traffic accidents 

6. Traffic education 
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Grades 



APPENDIX I 



Sample quiz available on request. 



THE WORLD OF LAWS 



Grade 9 



APPENDIX J 



CHART OF CRIME COSTS 



Type of Property 


Value of Property 


Per Cent 
Recovered 


Stolen 


Recovered 


Currency, notes, etc. 


$ 49,800,000 


$ 5,700,000 


12 


Jewelry and precious metals 


42,400,000 


2,900,000 


7 


Furs 


9,600,000 


400,000 


4 


Clothing 


19,400,000 


1,800,000 


10 


Locedly stolen automobiles 


241,900,000 


220,800,000 


91 


Miscellaneous 


112,000,000 


25,200,000 


23 


TOTAL 


$475,100,000 


$256,800,000 


54 
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APPENDIX K 



AGE OF OFFENDERS 



1 Age 



Offense Charged 


Under 

15 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Criminal homicide: 

(a) Murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter 


53 


64 


1 141 


1 144 


160 


(b) Manslaughter by 
negligence 


24 


1 13 


1 36 


1 73 


72 


Robbery 


3,576 


1 1,771 


1 2,218 


1 1,952 


2,127 


Aggravated assault 


2,708 


I 1,735 


1 2,306 


1 2,064 


2,105 


Burglary — 

Breaking and entering 


34,505 


1 13,059 


1 13,266 


1 9,845 


8,109 


Larceny •— theft 


\ 78,713 


1 25,001 


1 25,254 


1 17,597 


13,137 


Auto theft 


1 12,509 


1 13,499 


1 14,235 


1 8,307 


5,204 


Other assaults 


1 8,224 


j 3,920 


1 4,811 


1 4,560 


5,003 


Embezzlement and fraud 


324 


1 189 


r 319 


1 332 


585 1 


Stolen property; 

buying, receiving, etc. 


1,456 


728 


1 929 


1 760 


698 


Forgery arid counterfeiting | 


1 438 1 


1 383 1 


1 568 1 


1 684 


830 1 


Prostitution and I 

Commercialized vice | 


1 32 1 


84 1 


128 1 


269 


736 1 


N arcotic drug laws | 


1 1 


268 1 


520 1 


737 


996 I 


W eapons; I 

carrying, possessing, etc. | 


1 2,405 1 


1,656 1 


2,272 1 


2,081 


1,992 j 


Offenses against j 

family and children { 


1 222 1 


119 1 


155 1 


240 


906 1 


Liquor laws 


1,739 1 


3,164 j 


7,783 1 


10,726 


12,771 1 


Driving while intoxicated 


25 1 


55 1 


362 1 


769 


1,612 1 


Disorderly conduct 



23,991 


11,776 1 


17,014 1 


18,205 


19, 761] 


Drunkenness 


1,626 


2,211 


5,091 1 


7,419 


13,372 1 


Vagrancy 


2,005 1 


1,414 1 


2,727 1 


4,415 


5,174 


Gambling 


240 I 


274 1 


563 1 


690 


1,059 1 


All other offenses, except traffic 


96,857 1 


43,306 1 


50,552 1 


33,193 


19,421 1 


Suspicion 


5,609 1 


3,237 1 


5,027 j 


5,625 


6,352 1 


TOTAL 1 


227,582 1 


127,926 1 


156,277 1 


128,687 


122,182 1 
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APPENDIX L 

LAW ENFORCEMENT CODE OF ETHICS 



AS A LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER, my fundamental duty is to serve mankind; to 
safeguard lives and property; to protect the innocent against deception, the weak agamst oppres- 
sion^ or intimidation, and the peaceful against violence or disorder; and to respect the Con- 
stitutional rights of all men to Uberty, equaUty, and justice. 

I WILL keep my private life unsullied as an example to all; maintain courageous calm in 
the face of danger, scorn, or ridicule; develop self-restraint and be con^stan^tly mindM of the 
welfare of others. Honest in thought and deed in both my personal and official life, I 
exemplary in obeying the laws of the land and the regulations of my department. Whatever I 
see or hear of a confidential nature or that is confided to me in my official capacity will be 
kept ever secret unless revelation is necessary in the performance of my duty. 

I WILL never act officiously or permit personal feelings, prejudices, animosities or friendships 
to influence my decisions. With no compromise for crime and with relentless prosecution of 
criminals, I will enforce the law courteously and appropriately without fear or favor, malice or 
ill will, never employing unnecessary force or violence and never accepting gratuities. 

I RECOGNIZE the badge of my office as a symbol of public faith, and I accept it as a 
public trust to be held so long as I am true to the ethics of the police service. I will constantly 
strive to achieve these objectives and ideals, dedicating myself before God to my chosen pro- 
fession . . . law enforcement. 
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Grade 9 



APPENDIX M 



Sample quiz available on request. 
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Grade 9 



APPENDIX N 



I. 



Inferior Courts (Usually not a court of record and are informal) 




A 


B 


C 




Names of Inferior Courts 


Inferior Courts in 


Hears the Following Cases 


in Munidpalities 


Rural Areas 


1. Minor Matters 


1. Municipal 


1. Justice of the 


2. Petty Misdemeanors 


2. City 


Peace 


3. Preliminary Hearings 


3. Magistrate 




for Serious Misdemeanors 


4. Police 





D In the Federal system a United States Commissioner may act as committing magistrate, 
set bail, and bind over for trial. 



II. Trial Courts (Courts of original or general iurisdiction) Operates as a court of record 

with formal hearings. 

A B C 

Source of Cases for 

this Court Cases heard by this Court Federal Systems 



1. Appeals from inferior 1. Major misdemeanors 

courts 2. Felonies 

2. Complaint or information 

from the prosecutor 

3. Presentment or indictment 

of a grand jury 

4. Referral from inferior courts 



Hear cases that 
occur in: 

1. The United States 

2. Territorial 

Possessions 

3. On vessels of this 

nation 



D 

District Courts in this System 

1. County 4. Superior 

2. State 5. Circuit 

3. District 



E 

Courts of Special Jurisdiction 

1. Juvenile 

2. Probate 

3. Civil Matters 



III. Apellate Courts 

A. Source of cases: 

1. Appeals from inferior courts 

2. Decisions from inferior courts 

B. The Appellate Courts either affirm or reverse decisions of lower courts. 

IV. State Supreme Courts 

A. Final Court of Appeals in the state system. 

V. United States Supreme Court 

A. Final Court of Appeal in the Federal system. 

B. This Court hears appeals from state courts when issues involve the Federal 
Constitution. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS LIST 



Books Used 

Germann, A. C., Day, Frank, and Gallati, Robert, Introduction to Law Enforcement; Spring- 
field, Charles C. Thomas Co., 1966. 

Hanna, John, Teenagers and the Law; Boston, Ginn and Company, 1967. 

Fortune, Robert, Catch Me If You Can; Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati, 1965 (mimeograph). 

Films 

Every Hour, Every Day, International Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. C. 
Policeman Day and Night, Charles Cahill, Los Angeles, California. 

Profile in Blue, Television Station WCET, 2222 Chickasaw Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45219, 
Attention: Program Manager. 



Tapes 

Interview with the Big O, University of Cincinnati, original. 
Inventing a Game, University of Cincinnati, original. 
Cincinnati Police Calls, University of Cincinnati, original. 

Record 

The Badmen, Legacy, Columbia Records, Inc. 
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The NATURE of the EARLY ADOLESCENT 

A Training Unit for Police 

Deolgned and developod under the direction of Dr. Robert Fortune 




A JOINT PROJECT OP THE COLLEGE OP 
EDUCATION. UNIVERSITY OP CINCIN- 
NATI. AND THE CINCINNATI POLICE 
DIVISION. 



Prepared under Grant No. 052, Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, 

U. S. Department of Justice 



Addreu all inquiria tn Dr. Robert Fortune, Head, Department of Secondary Education, 
Cf^iiege of Edueationf VniverMiiy of Cineinnati, Cincinnati^ Ohio 45221 



pniJCE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES 



training unit 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

This curriculum unit hp ,he^utTveX'’o““^^^ 

cMly adolescent. This unit was developed at the U Countv Ohio. This project was 

cooperation with the United States Department of Justice, and 

Jacob W. Schott. 

history of the project ..ok 

A 1965-66 piiot attitude ^ 

direcUy influenced by the P°V“ the iaw enforcement agency must draw its 

even among the great nud^e S™“P , his casual contacts with eariy adolescents, in 

«•=” 

; uSSldroimli.! «t Ih. .mm ot IhU M. e.»p. , „h™ 1. «U«« 

Since many authorities feel to create a favorable 

fr^i.rr.»tinn it Is felt that a special effort should be maae oy puui.c 

image of the police officer for this particuiar and peculiar at the University 

During the academic year oroce^ed to develop the curriculum 

lfco“edTn‘*lhU%ol" Vring.'l967, this unit was taught experimentaUy at the Cin- 
cinnati Police Academy as it is presented here. 
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POLICE AND JUVENILE ATITUDES 



TRAINING UNIT 



Objectives 

At the conclusion of this unit the police trainee should 

— be able to state the importance of creating a favorable police image in the mind of the 
early adolescent, 

be able to identify certain psychological characteristics that make early adolescence a 
unique life-period, 

— be aware of certain physical changes taking place in early adolescence, 

have corrected certain mistaken ideas that prevail concerning the early adolescent, 

— be acquainted with the major characteristics of the adolescent sub-culture, its alien nature, 
and its causes and consequences, 

— have knowledge of certain factors that enhance the image of the police officer in his gen- 
eral and specific contacts with early adolescents, 

— be able to point out how a favorable image contributes to his success as a police officer 
and the success of the police department as a whole. 

U nit prepared by the following participants: 

Lieutenant Robert Bradford, Hamilton County Sheriffs Patrol 
Lieutenant Woodrow Breig, Cincinnati Police Division 
Patrolman Kenny Chitwood, Cincinnati Police Division 
Captain Joseph Crawford, Cincinnati Police Division 
Chief Fred W. Engelman, Reading, Ohio, Police Department 
Sergeant Harold Fassnacht, Amberly Village Police Department 
Lieutenant Belton Flick, Norwood, Ohio, Police Department 
Specialist Bpbby Hill, Cincinnati Police Division 
Chief Howard R. Makin, Delhi Township Police Department 
Sergeant Wesley Mysonhimer, Cincinnati Police Division 
Policewoman Novella Noble, Cincinnati Police Division 
Policewoman Patricia Whalen, Cincinnati Police Division 

Dr. Robert Portune, Director 

Dr. Jack E. Corle, Assistant Director 



POLICE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES_ 



TRAINING UNIT 




’’Who, What, and Why is the Early Adolescentr’ 




I. Prevailing attitudes of early adolescents 
toward police. 

A. Importance 

1. Ages 12-16 crucial in atti- 
tude formation 

2. High rate of crime in this 
age group 

B. Measuring early adolescent atti- 
tudes tow8u:d police 

1. The Attitude-toward-Police 
Scale 

2. Interviews 

3. Direct observation of police 
juvenile contacts 

4. Statistical interpretations 
and general conclusions. 

C. Implications for police training 
and practice 

1. Police-juvenile contact a 
key factor in attitude for- 
mation. 

2. Juvenile mostly ignorant 
of police mission and 
function. 

3. Police need to understand 
the special nature of the 
early adolescent. 

II. Nature of the early adolescent: psycho- 
logical and physical, as depicted on film. 

A. Special emphasis in film on follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Untidiness 

2. Eternal hunger 

3. Boundless energy 

4. Desire for acceptance in 
school and family 

5. Friction with parents 

6. Desire for independence 

7. Secret £uid open interest in 
sex 

8. Attempt to adjust to new 
circumstances. 

I II. Nature of the early adolescent (con- 
tinued): as seen by juvenile officer. 



1. Brief lecture introduction. 

2. Taped excerpt of interview with early 
adolescent. 



3. ATP-Scale distributed for reference. 



4. Overhead projection: GRAPHICAL 
REPRESENTATION OF ATP-SCALE 
SCORES 

5. Lecture 



6. Film: ’’AGE OF TURMOIL” 



7. Lecture, utilizing realistic examples from 
police experience, and slides as indicated. 
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POLICE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES 



TRAINING UNIT 



Content 



Activities 



A. Definition: ADOLESCENCE — 

"to grow to maturity” or "a way 
of life and a span of time between 
adulthood and childhood.” 

B Characterized by rapid change 

1. Wide variation in size and 
shape despite similarity in 
age 

2. Wide variation in emotional 
response from individual to 
to individual, and within the 
same individual — 

a. Childlike dependence 
to fierce independence 

b. Cruel or vicious be- 
havior to tears 

c . Laughter to tears 

3. Surface sophistication (from 
television watching) but in- 
ternal confusion and fear 

C. Adolescent behavior, as the adoles- 
cent sees himself 

1. "I should be allowed to do 
whatever an adult can do— 

I’m not a child!” 

2. "Nobody pushes you a- 
round when you’re grown 
up, so I can’t let anybody 
push me around.” 

3. "When you’re mature you 
can do anything you want 
to do, like 

1. Drive a car 

2. Smoke 

3. Drink 

4. Stay out late 

5. Eat what you want 

6. Make-out with the 
opposite sex” 

4. "I have to be just like my 
friends, part of the gang— 
belong” 

5. "If I make an impression 
on those older guys, if they 
notice me — it will show 
how grown up I am.” 

6. "Nobody notices how wor- 
ried I am (about my manli- 
ness or womanliness) if I’m 
loud — or funny — or ag- 
gressive.” 

D. Adolescent behavior, as adults, 11. 
often see it 



8. Slides of early adolescents, showing vari- 
ation in physical development. 



9. Slide of early adolescents in various sophis 
ticated fashions, such as heavy makeup, 
modern over-dress. 



10. Slide of early adolescent dream: himself in 
car, with cigarette and drink, outside fash- 
ionable nightclub. (Posed and caricatured.) 

Lecture (continued), using realistic exaunples 
from police experience. 



Give definite examples, pointing out how 
police contribute to this myth. 
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POLICE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES 



TRAINING UNIT 



Content Activities 



1. He looks like an adult, 
therefore he should act 
like an adult. ("Act your 
age” usually means "Act 
as old as you look.”) 

2. His appearance and man- 
ners are unattractive. (Pim- 
ply — all knees and elbows 
— rude — etc. ) 

3. He is selfish, disorderly, 
and rebellious 

4. He gives no thought to the 
future 

5. He never listens to anything 
he is told 

E. Adolescent behavior: psycholo- 12. Reference is made here to the movie, 
gical and physical basis 

1. He is ill-at-ease because he 
is uncertain of himself both 
physically and emotionally 

2. His quest for peer accept- 
ance is incessant 

3. He desires self-reliance, but 
he welcomes adult control 
in those situations he can- 
not handle. (Even though 
he seems to object to such 
control.) 

4. He is searching for ideals. Lecture (continued), using realistic examples 
values, and a meaning to firom police experience 

life. 

5. He is becoming an indivi- 
dual, often worried about 
his place in the confused 
and chaotic world he sees 
around him 

6. He senses a need to plan 
for the future, but needs 
help to make decisions (He 
doesn’t want to be told 
what decisions to make, 
however) 

7. His rapid physical growth 
makes him awkward and 
often unattractive to the 
adult eye 

8. He is becoming aware of 
what he will look like the 
rest of his life 

9. His voice may be chang- 
ing 

10. If a boy, he worries about 
his physical ability; if a 
girl, about her appearance 
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POLICE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES 



TRAINING UNIT 



Content 



1 1. He is afreiid to be different 
— thinks differences make 
him a freak. 

F. Special causes of adolescent ten- 
sion 

1. Girls mature faster than 
boys 

a. Girls are disturbed 
because boys don’t 
share their new inter- 
ests. This makes girls 
feel unattractive. 

b. Boys are disturbed 
because girls are of- 
ten taller and seem 
older 

2. Sexual experimentation 

a. Usually imitation, 
without understand- 
ing 

b. Girls susceptible to 
older boys; try to im- 
press these boys with 
a veneer of sophisti- 
cation 

c. Much writing of 
**dirty” words and 
notes at this age 

3. Early adolescent is often 
unprepared (by parents or 
school) for the changes that 
are taking place in him 

4. Adolescence brings a wider 
circle of people, places, and 
things — all of which call 
for new adjustments. Try- 
ing to give all of his new 
experiences meaning puts 
him in an almost constant 
state of apprehension and 
confusion. 

G. Major sources of confidence or 
security 

1. The early adolescent feels 
most secure when he is so 
much like the members of 
his peer group that nothing 
calls attention to him as an 
individuad 

2. The early adolescent feels 
that to be different is to be 
inferior 

3. He finds confidence in slo- 



Activities 



Lecture (continued), using realistic examples 
from police experience 
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POLICE AND JUVENILE ATTITUDES 



TRAINING UNIT 



Content 



Activities 



gans, fads, and situations 
that are acceptable to his 
group. 

H. The basic needs of all adolescents 

1. Physical well-being (food, 
clothes, shelter) 

2. Recognition 

3. Love 

4. Self-esteem (his own image 
of himself is important) 

5. Independence 

6. Feeling of success 

I. When his needs are not met 

1. His tensions are heightened 

2. His frustrations increase 

3. He substitutes other satis- 
factions or strikes out 
against society. 

J. What is ” normal” adolescent 
behavior? 

1. Great changes 

2. Extremes of emotion 

3. Confusion and fear 

4. Over-r^ecuon of adults’ 
rules and standards to 
establish own individu- 
ality 

5. Constant testing of limits 
put upon his behavior 

6. Overly critical of adults 

7. Sensitive to opinions of op- 
posite sex 

8. Devdoping hardened atti- 
tudes toward society and its 
institutions. 

IV. The nature of the early adolescent: 
social subculture 

A. How he becomes an alien 
creature 

1. His language 

2. His entertainment 

3. His dress 

B. The total environment of the 
early adolescent 



1. 


Triangle of influence 




a. 


Home 




b. 


School 




c. 


Street 


2. 


Home environment 




a. 


Parents over-pro 



tective, defensive. 



13. Use of chalkboard here, to impress trainee 
with needs. 



14. Use examples of various kinds of anti- 
social beha\dor that might be caused by 
failure to satisfy needs. 



15. Introduction, using **hip” slang of the 
adolescent subculture. 



16. Distribution of list of song titles, with names 
of groups, almost solely supported by early 
adolescent record purchases. 



17. Chalkboard drawing of triangle of in- 
fluences. 



18. Lecture 
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Content 



Activities 



confused 

b. Manipulated by 
adolescent 

c. Quick to challenge 
police officer 

d. Content to let ado- 
lescent out of family 
group, forcing him 
more and more into 
his own age group 

e. Good home not easily 
identifiable — not de- 
fined by socio-eco- 
nomic level 

f . Most permissive 18. Lecture 

homes have most 

problems. Parents 
who set limits, but 
do not frustrate all 
of the adolescent’s 
need for independ- 
ence have most 
success. 

g. Home disintegrating 
factors 

1. Mother domi- 
nance 

2. Divorce or 
separation 

3. Drinking 

4. Permissiveness 

5. Social-lag of par- 
ents behind child- 
ren 

3. School environment 

a. Junior high school 
brings increased 
teacher contacts, lesit 
stability 

b. More individual re- 
sponsibility expected 

c . I^hool may increase 
frustrations 

1. Causing truancy 

2. Causing in-class 
disturbance 

3. Causing open de- 
fiance and hos- 
tility 

d. Interscholastic ath- 
letics helpful to boys 

e. School social affairs 
allow a playing of 






I 



I 









, I 



m 



i 



it 
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Content 



Activities 



masculine and femi- 
nine roles — often 
over-played to point 
of disturbance 

f . Unique sub-culture 
within school 

1. Candies, Middle 
Group, Hoods 

2. Much of the social 
relationship is 
youth with youth 
— alien aled from 
adults. 

4. Street environment 

a. The gang— satisfies 
the need for identity 
with the peer group 

b. Inter-relationship not 
the same as with the 
school subculture 

1. Different criteria 
for leadership 

2. Power of automo- 
bile — it is power 

3. Money is power 

4. Physical strength 
is power 

5. A basic kind of 
cunning is power 

c. Good versus bad 
gangs 

d. Special tensions on 
minority groups 

e . Gangs can be reach- 
ed through their 
leadership 

f . Gang members can be 
detached, since hard- 
core nucleus is small 

g. Gang members can 
"use” or "make fool 
of police officer” who 
does not take action 
againsi overt or devi- 
ant behavior 

h. Police officer has 
more access to early 
adolescent on street 
than in school or 
home, therefore he 
should understand 
the street subculture 

5. Cultural-sociological in- 
fluences 
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Content 



Activities 



a. Concentration of in- 
dustry 

b. Deterioration of 
neighborhoods 

c. Transient population 

d. Minority groups 

6. Results of such influences 

a. Social disorganiza- 
tion 

b. Lack of pride in com- 
munity 

c. Inability to identify Lecture (continued) 
with community 

d. Rejection by majority 

e. Hostility toward 
police who are 
thought to represent 
the ** establishment” 

7. Behavior characteristics to 



watch 


for 


a. 


Purposelessness 


b. 


Maliciousness 


c. 


Negativism 


d. 


Thrill-seekinp 


e. 


Short-duration 

gratification 


f. 


Group autonomy 
need to belong — 
”we” syndrome 


g- 


Search for status 
symbols 



8. Conclusion 

a. Most early adolescent 
troubles are socio- 
economic in root 
cause. A fat boy feels 
freakish because 
society approves lean 
boys, for example. 

b. Most early adoles- 
cents need a feeling of 
worth; they must feel 
valued. 

c. Most early adoles- 
cents want to be in- 
cluded in the main- 
stream of American 
culture — their own 
subcultures are either 
caricatures or contra- 
cultures. 

1. They imitate the 
surface manifesta- 
tions 
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X 



t 

I 



u 

•* 




2. They do just the 
opposite of what 
they think adult 
culture respects 

3. Both No. 1 and 
No. 2 are caused 
by a feeling of 
being left out— 
of being alien. 

V. The police image: creation of favorable 
early adolescent attitudes 

1. Factors that decrease early adoles- 
cent respect 

a. Slow apprehension 

b. Lack of consideration of 
causes of misbehavior 

c. Refusal to become ac- 
quainted with juveniles on 
beat 

d. Refusal to respect adoles- 
cent as a worthwhile 
person 

1. Officer uses sarcasm 
or profanity 

2. Officer is rude 

3. Officer makes light of 
juvenile problem 

4. Officer makes light of 
juvenile request, ad- 
vice, information 

e. Too quick resort to fear and 
physical force — the "eeisy 
way” of handling juveniles 

2. Where the image is created: gen- 
eral contact 

a. Crowd control posts 

b. Traffic posts 

c . Under investigative condi- 
tions (when juvenile is ob- 
server) on street or in his 
home 

d. Patrol (foot and car) 

e. Giving information to 
juvenile 

f . Transporting juvenile 

3. Where image is created: specific 
contact 

a. Initial contact to get to 
know adolescent on beat 

b. Maintaining the contact 

c. Informant contacts 
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12. Special film: "LOCAL POLICE ACTIVI- 
TIES” 

Special tape: Comments of early adoles- 
cents, reacting to short scenes of the special 
film 
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d. Complainant contacts 

e. Witness contacts 

f . Suspect contacts 

4. What the policeman can do to help 
himself in contacts with early 
adolescent 

! 



DO 

1. Be friendly - SMILE 

2. Remain objective, calm, and professional 
in manner 

3. Take the initiative to speak 

4. Maintain a neat appearance, both on 
and off duty 

5. Attempt to speak grammatically correct 
English 

6. Refrain from profanity and derogatory 
comments (like “punk”) 

7. Refer to, or compliment youth on, the 
good things they accomplish 

8. Remember the special psychology (and 
physical change) of the early adolescent 

9. Remember that you create an image of 
all police officers in the young mind 

1 0. Drive your vehicle, both on and off duty, 
in a manner designed to set an example 

1 1. Be firm, be fair, be friendly 



1 2. Learn to listen 

1 3. Learn to interpret the gestures and 
facial expressions of early adolescents 

14. Learn to recognize fear in its many dis- 
guises. (Tears, laughing, snarling, sneer- 
ing, chattering, etc.) 

1 5. If you are rebuffed at first, keep trying 

1 6. Try to be exactly the kind of person you 
expect the adolescent to be. 



13. Distribute list of DO’s and DON’T’s 



DON’T 

1. Ignore a wave or smile 

2. Reflect the attitude of the group 

3. Feel that fordng the adolescent to greet 
you first scores a “point” for our side 

4. Forget how much an early adolescent 
wants to criticize 

5. Imitate the language of the adolescent 

6. Confuse firmness with loudness 

7. Judge all adolescents by the hard-core 
delinquents 

8. Begin thinking of early adolescents as 
“little adults” 

9. Forget that you are a public figure, that 

& to many you and you alone represent 

10. the full majesty and dignity of govern- 
ment under law 

1 1. Take antagonism personally, since you 
are probably not the real object of the 
hostility 

12. Do aU the talking 

13. Forget that all human behavior is moti- 
vated by something 

14. Ever think the early adolescent is as 
knowledgeable, mature, or competent as 
you are 

15. Ever give up on any youngster 

16. Bring yourself down to his level, but make 
him think above his level. 
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